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NOTICE.' 

The ComMiittee on Publicatidfi take pleasure in sending out this Cen- 
tenary VoViwne of the JPr9peedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, held in BaltimorV'Jc^ 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1876. The volume, 
notwithstanding the lacJt that four or ^ve papers and some reports 
were not furnished for publication, is larger than anj' of those pre- 
viously published. The ability and variety of the papers and addresses 
were a marked feature of the proceedings. The presence of distinguished 
foreign gentlemen added to the interest of the Centenary meeting. The 
address in Japanese by the Hon. Fujimaro Tanaka, was furnished in 
Japanese characters to the Secretary, and he had determined to have it 
photo-lithographed for publication in this volume, but the fear that it 
might be praJblished upside down deterred him. 

The unexpected size of the volume has delayed the time of publication 
somewhat; the sheets however were sent to the bindery before the mid- 
dle of December, being more than two months earlier than they were sent 
last year. If those who shall read papers, addresses, and reports at the 
next meeting will have the matter ready to deliver to the Secretary at 
the meeting, the next volume could easily be ready for delivery by the 
the first of December, 1877. 

Although no proofs have been sent to authors for want of time, it is 
believed that this volume, notwithstanding much had copy, is as free from 
mistakes as any of the preceding ones. Some of the copy, it is but just 
to say, was excellent, several papers being sent in print. 

The Secretary has advanced all the funds necessary to pay for the pub- 
lication of this volume, and hence it is hoped that thos^e who enrolled 
themselves as life-members, who have not yet remitted to the Treasurer 
or Secretary will soon do so, that the indebtedness of the Association 
may be cancelled at the earliest possible date. 

The price of this volume by mail postpaid has been fixed at $2.00, or 
in quantities of ten or more, expressage or freight to be paid by the pur- 
chaser, at $1.25 each. This volume is cheap at two dollars; it contains 
fully twice as much matter as an ordinary coarse-print two-dollar book. 

Only 1000 copies having been printed, early application should l)emade 
to the Secretary, W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, or to the Treasurer, J. Okmond 
Wilson, Washington, D. C, by those who wish to procure volumes. 

December 8, 1876. 

W. D. Hexkle, 

E. T. Tappan, 

S. R. Thompson, 

D. B. Hagar, 

Jas. Ckuiksiiank, 

H. A. M. Hendekson, , 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



MORNING SESSION 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association 
met in the Academy of Music, in Baltimore, Md., at 10 o'clock, a. m., 
Monday, July 10th, 1876. After the calling of the Association to order by 
the President, W. F. Phelps, the Rev. Dr. J. Avery Shepherd opened 
the exercises with prayer. 

The President then introduced His Excellency John Lee Carroll, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, who welcomed the Association in the following words: 

We have been favored in this country during the past few months with 
a great number and a great variety of conventions. Of these our city of 
Baltimore has had her full share, and although some of our meetings have 
not been as exciting as those to which we might refer, on other questions, 
yet doubtless they have been replete with interest, and have accomplished 
fully the purposes for which they have been convened. 

We are called upon to-day to welcome to our midst those who have 
gathered here from every quarter of our country, as the voluntary con- 
tributors to the greatest source of strength that we possess as a nation. 
Without offices to bestow upon expectant candidates, without the intense 
excitement that stirs to its depths the gathering of political bodies, we have 
the calm and quiet advocates of education, assembled to renew their alle- 
giance to the cause, and particularly to propose the changes and improve- 
ments which experience has shown are required. Here, indeed, is a 
spectacle that may well call forth the admiration of an intelligent people, 
and honored is the State or city that is made the theatre of their useful 
deliberations. 

We have a national, a patriotic feeling of pride in our great system of 
free education, and long ago the sentiments had become deeply impressed 
on the public mind that one of the first duties of the government is to pro- 
vide for the instruction of its youth. Hence, in the strong remarks of one 
of our leading statesmen, " for the purposes of instruction, every man is 
subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we look not to the 
question whether he have or have not children to be benefited by the edu- 
cation for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal system of 
police by which life and property and peace and safety are secwiei^ "^ ^ 
2 
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hope for a security above and beyond the law — ^in the prevalence of an 
enlightened moral sentiment, and knowing that our government rests 
directly on the public will, in order that we may preserve it we endeavor 
to direct into safe and proper channels.'* 

These are noble words and purposes, well calculated to encourage all who 
are interested in the cause. Nor at the same time can we deny that our 
free-school system has become an engine of mighty power, that may be 
used for evil as well as good. How important, then, becomes these annual 
conferences of gentlemen who are interested in the great cause of educa- 
tion. How important that acting under the instructions of those whO" 
interest themselves for the public good, we should, in the eloquent language 
of Webster, " sometimes stop and take an observation, to see how far the 
elements may have driven us from our true and proper course." 

This I take to be the right purpose of this assemblage here to-day, and 
feeling that the appreciation of the people of Maryland of the great bless- 
ings of free education can be second to none in our broad land, I have the 
honor, gentlemen, in their name, to welcome you to your labors^ with the 
assurance and belief that they can only be directed for the benefit and 
prosperity of all. 

F. C. Latrobe, Mayor of Baltimore, then welcomed the Association. He 
spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of the National Educational Association. — ^The Governor of 
Maryland has welcomed you to our State, I now bid you welcome to its 
chief city. We are glad that you have selected Baltimore as your place of 
assembling for the centennial year. The great cause of education, in the 
furtherance of which your society is so earnestly engaged, is regarded by 
our people with an especial interest, manifested by a system of public 
schools, which we believe compares favorably with that ©f any of our sister 
cities. In 1875 our schools numbered 125, with an attendance of 46,000 
pupils, and were supported by an expenditure of $717,000, I make this 
statement to show that the people of Baltimore are alive to the necessity 
of a general diflfiision of knowledge among our citizens. 

The great liberality of a fellow-townsman has enabled us to establish the 
Johns-Hopkins University, which we hope is destined to be not only the 
pride of our State and city, but valued and appreciated throughout the 
whole country. I am sure that much good to the cause ol education must 
result from your deliberations. Coming, as you do, from all sections of the 
Union, your experience and knowledge of the subject necessarily gives to 
your discussions a value from which those having control of this most 
important national institution cannot fail to derive great benefit. We ia 
this city will watch your proceedings with no small degree of interest, and 
as you have honored us in the selection of your place of meeting, we 
would be false to our reputation for hospitality did we fail to extend to you 
a right hearty Maryland welcome to the city of Baltimore. 

The President then responded to these words of welcome as follows : 
Governor Carroll and Mr, Mayor: — When nearly one year ago the 
American Educational Association assembling and deliberating in the sal- 
ubrious atmosphere of the Northwest, received a telegram from Baltimore 
inviting the Association to assemble in this place in this centennial year. 
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we were perfectly well aware that we should receive a warm reception. 
Not that we expected the visitation that the clerk of the weather seems to 
have bestowed upon us ; but we were aware of the notable and generous 
provisions made by the City of Baltimore and the State of Maryland for 
the education of her people. The reputation of its splendid system of 
public schools, culminating in the Baltimore City College ; the magnificent 
endowment of the Johns-Hopkins University, by the munificence of one 
of your citizens: the grand provision made here for your reformatory and 
correctional institutions, extending their blessings to every class and every 
form of human want and human suffering, had given to your city a 
reputation which is as extended as our country itself. It was on this ac- 
count more than upon any other that we were induced to select this city 
as the location of the present meeting. 

Allow me, therefore, in the name and in behalf of this Association 
to tender to you its grateful acknowledgements for your warm words of 
welcome, and for the generous reception which you have accorded to us. 
I will only say in this connection — for the temperature admonishes us that 
we should be brief — that it will be our earnest endeavor to show ourselves 
to have been worthy of the kind and generous words with which you have 
addressed us. 

After this response he proceeded to deliver the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Educational Association : 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the auspicious circumstances under 
which you meet to celebrate another anniversary of this cherished organi- 
zation. 

Nineteen years ago, a few earnest spirits assembled in that city of brother- 
ly love where the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed, and a new 
nation was bom, to inaugurate this movement designed to aid in giving full 
effect to the ideas upon which that nation was founded. 

Some of these worthy spirits are with us to rejoice to-day. Others, through 
the chances and changes of time, have been borne to distant places and 
into different pursuits. Others, still, as we may reverently trust, are look- 
ing down approvingly upon us from the serene heights of that Better 
Country which is the exceeding great reward of life's toilsome march brave- 
ly and worthily endured. 

It is meet that we should mingle our congratulations on this occasion, 
that the seed thus sown in weakness has been raised in power ; that the 
acorn thus planted by loving hands, in 1857, has continued to expand until, 
in this Centennial of the Republic, it has become a vigorous oak in the 
grateful shade of whose wide-spreading branches are gathered the repre- 
sentatives of our whole country and of many lands beyond the sea. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, too, that while we are here to discuss the 
true principles^ of national greatness, welfare, and happiness, in that city 
where the inalienable rights of man received their noblest and best expres- 
sion, there is an august assemblage of the people of every clime, to study 
in one vast object lesson the palpable demonstration oi W\e \rvx\\i XJtv^X. 
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knowledge is power ; that liberty is the birthright of man ; that virtue and 
intelligence universally diffused are not only a nation's greatest wealth and 
surest defense, but the world's most imperative need. 

In that grand concourse we behold the representatives of our good old 
mother-country, merry England, upon whose dominions it is said the sun 
never sets. She is there to bear witness to the marvellous progress of her 
children through that brief cycle in a nation's history, a hundred years of 
peaceful development. And " sunny France," chastened by the humilia- 
tion of recent defeat, yet emerging, as we may fervently hope, from the 
darkness of despotism into the clear light of liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
United Germany, whose ** thinking bayonets," in 1870, reversed the disas- 
ters of 1806 ; imperial Russia, stretching across two continents, with longing 
eyes turned toward the Bosphorus and the plains beyond ; Turkey, " the 
Sick Man ; " classic Greece, nursery of sages and heroes ; Italy, Queen of 
the Mediterranean ; Austria, Spain, and the Norseland — all are there to par- 
ticipate in the great pageant in honor of the victory that free thought and 
free labor have won. 

Nor are these all. In that eager throng we may see the representatives 
from India's coral strand ; from China, the Flowery Kingdom, the land of 
Confucius, shut up for a thousand years within the impenetrable walls of 
her own exclusiveness, yet in these latter days opening her gates to the 
march of progress ; from Japan, that marvellous example of a nation born 
to new life in a day — Japan, aglow with the throbbing pulsations of modern 
civilization ; stirred to the very depths of its social and political being by 
American ideas, American institutions, and American industries, inspired 
and directed by American educators and American artisans. 

And so, too, from Afric's sunny fountains ; from the banks of the famous 
yet mysterious river ; from the shores of the historic sea whose waters were 
parted that the elect of God might escape from the marshalled hosts of the 
vindictive pursuer ; from Egypt, "ancient of days," whose traditions are 
lost in the mists of five thousand years ; whose pyramids, temples, and obe- 
lisks are the mausoleums of buried labor, have come a new race of wise 
men to witness the miracles that have been wrought by free toil upon the 
free soil of this land of the Occident. 

And last, but not least, we cannot omit, on this occasion, an honorable 
mention of that vast continent, linked alike in physical structure and polit- 
ical destiny with our own ; that land where a Bolivar once struggled and 
triumphed in the cause of liberty ; where a Sarmiento, prince among states- 
men and patriots, still lives and labors, and where a Dom Pedro rules, 
earnestly seeking to enlighten and to bless. That land so long torn by in- 
ternal dissensions, catching the spirit of the age, has vigorously begun the 
work of national regeneration, by sending the schoolmaster instead of the 
soldier abroad. The Argentine Republic, under the eminently wise and 
statesmanlike leadership of Sarmiento and his compatriots, recognizing 
that the common school is the corner-stone of a free government, is laying 
broad and deep the foundations of future prosperity. Normal schools are 
there being established in every i)rovince, under the direction of American 
teachers whose acceptable services command a most generous reward. And 
the Emperor of Brazil, like another famous monarch of the East, lays aside 
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the cares of state for a season, pays his respects to the Great Republic, 
declines all ostentatious displays and tedious formalities, and in the simple 
character of a private citizen, travels to our remotest borders, examines our 
vast resources, visits our free schools, observes the evidences of a century's 
progress, and studies the causes of our unparalleled prosperity. 

But we have other sources of encouragement and rejoicing no less inspir- 
mg than these. We have just passed the threshold of the second century 
m our national existence. We have commemorated its birth with unusual 
demonstrations of patriotic devotion. The acclamations of forty millions 
of people over the glad event have scarcely yet died away. The past, with 
its hopes and fears, its trials and struggles, its victories and defeats, its les- 
sons and warnings, is left behind and is secure. The future with its incen- 
tives and discouragements, its responsibilities and duties, lies all before us 
and is ours to improve. It is fitting, therefore, that we should look at what 
we have been and are, to the end that we may more clearly discern what 
we ought to he and to do. And since we can read the future only in the 
Ijorht of the past, let us briefly contrast our circumstances in 1776 with those 
of 1876. 

Then we were a community of thirteen feeble colonies, struggling single- 
handed and alone, amid the throes of a revolution whose issue no man 
could clearlv foresee. Now we are a natian of thirtv-seven States and eleven 
Territories, great in all the elements of material strength and at peace with 
all mankind. Then we poscssed an available area of but little more than 
300,000 square miles. Now we control more than 3,500,000 square miles. 
Then our ]X)pulation was less than 3,000,000. Now it is more than 40,000,000. 
Then our coast-line, restricted to the Atlantic slope, was scarcely more than 
2,000 miles in extent. Now we sweep along the margins of three great 
oceans, a gulf and the chain of lakes, giving us a coast-line, including Alas- 
ka, of not less than 8,000 miles. Then the Potomac, Delaware, Hudson, 
and Connecticut, with an aggregate length of fifteen hundred miles, were 
the principal arteries of commerce within our borders. Now the Missis- 
sippi with its tributaries, the Missouri, the Ohio, Arkansas, and others in the 
central region, and the Columbia on the western slope, give us, of navigable 
streams, a length of not less than 15,000 miles, with numerous other respect- 
able streams left out of the calculation ! Then the Alleghanies, with their 
hidden stores of iron and coal, the bone and sinew of modem industry, 
were our principal vertical reliefs. Now the vast Rocky-Mountain system, 
with its sierras and coast ranges, yielding its rich bonanzas of silver and 
gold, and surcharged with every element of mineral wealth known to science 
or useful to man, stands ever inviting the magic touch of educated labor to 
pour into the national cofiers treasures far beyond the wealth of Ormus or 
of Ind. Then a narrow belt from eighty to three hundred miles in width, 
from the Appalachians to the sea, and from the old Granite State to Georgia, 
inclusive, comprised the sum total of our national farm. Now the broad 
savannas and limitless prairies of the Mississippi Valley, from 800 to 1,700 
miles in breadth, and stretching from the " XJnsalted Sea" to the Mexican 
Gulf, together with the alluvial bottoms of the great Pacific slope, really 
inconceivable in extent, are a part and parcel of our agricultural domain. 
Then the rudest implements of husbandry, piainly of wood, sufficed for 
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the small tracts that were brought under imperfect cultivation. Now it is 
no uncommon occurrence for labor-saving machinery, almost abolishing 
human muscle and the hot sweat of toil, to transform an entire township 
into " a little farm well tilled." Then a good strong man could carry all 
the implements needed on the farm, save the clumsy harrow and cart, upon 
his own broad shoulders. Now a railroad car can scarcely transport the 
outfit necessary for a single prosperous granger ! Then for the toiling 
seamstress, it was nothing but 

"Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
" In poverty, hunger, and dirt." 

Now the merry music of the sewing-machine has superseded the dolorous 
" Song of the Shirt." Then wind, water, and muscle were the reigning 
powers of propulsion and locomotion. Now the Genii of electricity and 
steam have nearly annihilated time, space, and resistance, made willing ser- 
vants of the great powers of nature, and brought the ends of the earth into 
intimate communion. Then it was the rickety stage-coach over rustic 
bridges and corduroy roads at three miles an hour. Now it is the locomotive 
and the palace car, crashing over rivers and mountains, from ocean to ocean, 
in eighty-three hours. Then, in urgent cases, it was the courier and the ex- 
press rider, with their relays of steeds, from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 
the space of a day. Now it is the telegram and cablegram around the world 
in the twinkling of an eye. Then the whitened sail must be spread to the 
gale for two or three months to compass the distance between the old world 
and the new. Now the stately steamship, like a Titan in armor, breasts 
the waves of the same restless sea in eight days. Then, as for ages before, 
a gentle mist arose with the sun of morning, and apparently floated away 
into the distant ether. Now its twin-sister, steam, is harnessed to the half- 
reasoning engine and tunnels the mountain, belts the broad prairie, spans 
the raging flood, whirls " millions of spindles, shoots countless shuttles, re- 
volves the light-giving printing-press, becomes mightiest of kings and most 
obedient of subjects. Then, through the researches of Priestly and Lavois- 
ier, the knowledge of oxygen had just dawned upon the world. Now this 
capital discovery has dissipated absurd theories, resolved many mysteries, 
revolutionized manifold industries, and added immeasurably to the means 
of human happiness. Then the brilliant hues of the solar spectrum, as 
reflected in the bow of promise, set in the clouds, merely challenged the 
admiration of the curious or the reverence of the religious. Now the spec- 
troscope has distanced the telescope, defied the laws of gravitation, palsied 
the arms of the chemical balance, invaded the realms of the king of day, 
cleared up the sun spots, determined the constitution of the planets and of 
star-dust, and given us something more than glimpses of " other worlds 
than ours." 

But time would fail in the attempt even to outline the marvellous changes 
and beneficent advances coincident with the life of the republic. Nor can 
it be claimed that this wonderful progress is due to our own superior knowl- 
edge or prowess in mastering the circumstances of our extraordinary situ- 
ation. It should seem to us, rather, that into our history have been crowded 
the rich fruitage of the thought and labor, the enduring and suffering of 
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all antecedent time. The toilers at the tower of Babel, the inventors of the 
lost arts, the designers and builders of the pyramids, the star-gazers on the 
plains of Chaldea, the alchemists searching for the elixir of life, and, above 
^1, the Man of Sorrows bearing the burdens of a whole race, have thus 
helped to make us what we are, to exalt us to Heaven In our privileges 
and blessings. 

The facts presented by these contrasts, however, owe their chief signifi- 
cance to their important bearing upon the questions we have met here to 
consider. They are factors of immense importance in the problem of uni- 
versal education. They furnish both the means and motives for the great 
work before us. The expansion of our national domain, the enormous 
increase of our population, the multiplication of States, the wonderful de- 
velopment of our industries consequent upon the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, the arts of invention and the wider diff'usion of knowledge, open 
tip to us as a nation, innumerable possibilities, present us with better oppor- 
tunities, and impose upon us higher responsibilities and more imperative 
duties in the education of the masses, than ever before fell to the lot of any 
portion of the human race. As to some of these duties, it will soon be 
appropriate to refer. Let us first, however, briefiy glance at our comparative 
•educational, as we have done of our material condition, at the opening and 
close of that act in the drama of our national existence now under review. 

Educational statistics seem to be a modern innovation. To secure those 
which are accurate and reliable is even now a difficult, if not an impossible 
task. The average school-district officer is a poor statistician. He is expert 
in proving that even figures can tell an untruth ! In the general looseness 
that still pervades the administration of our State school systems it is hard 
to arrive at satisfactory results in this important direction. 

During the earlier periods of our country's history, with no comprehen- 
eive system of school oi*ganization, statistics of this character were not pos- 
sible. Hence, no very precise comparisons can now be made. We know 
that it was the custom of many of the wealthier class to send their sons to 
the mother-country for the training that was to fit them for the struggle of 
life. 

Prior to 1776 but nine colleges had been established, and not more than 
:five of these, we are told, were in a really efficient condition. Now, more 
than four hundred institutions bearing the titles of " college " and ** uni- 
versity " are distributed throughout forty of the States and Territories, with 
nearly 57,000 students and 3,700 professors and teachers. Then little was 
<lone for the higher education of women. Now there are 209 female semi- 
naries, with 23,445 students and 2,285 teachers. Then, says a writer in the 
New-England Journal of Education for June 10th of the present year, " pro- 
iessional schools were almost unknown. The candidate for the honors of 
the law, the dignities of the ministry, and, generally speaking, for the toils 
of medical practice, was obliged to pursue his studies under private tutors." 
Now there are 322 professional schools of the various classes, excluding 
teachers' seminaries, with 23,280 students and 2,490 instructors. Then Nor- 
mal Schools had no existence on this continent. Now 124 are reported in 
the United States alone, with 24,405 students and 966 instructors. Then 
there were no commercial colleges. Now 127 are in operation, with 25,892 
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students and 577 teachers. Tlien secondary and preparatory schools had 
scarcely a name by which to live. Now 1,122 are said to exist, aflbrding 
instruction to 100,593 pupils and giving employment to G,163 teachers. The 
Kindergarten, that last and best of educational inventions, is a very recent 
importation. In 1874 we were blessed with fifty-five of those human nur- 
series, with 1,636 pupils and 125 teachers. May their numbers rapidly in- 
crease. We have no means of gi\ing the school population of those earlier 
days. It is not likely that it was ever ascertained. Now thirty-seven States 
and eleven Territories report an aggregate of more than 13,000,000, or more 
than four times the total population of the country in 1770. Then the 
school enrolment was, of course, unknown. Now it amounts to the respect- 
able figure of about 8,500,000. Then the schools were scattered and their 
number was correspondingly restricted. Now they are estimated at 150,000, 
employing 250,000 teachers. The total income of the public schools is 
given at $82,000,000, their expenditures at $75,000,000, and the value of 
their property at $165,000,000. 

Such are some of the facts and figures, expressed in round numbers and 
without any responsibility for their strict accuracy, that indicate the educa- 
tional progress of the nation during its first century. They are as reliable, 
undoubtedly, as our present moans for o])taining statistical information on 
this subject will warrant. They serve to afford us a general view of the 
situation, and such a view is the one that is most pertinent to an occasion 
like the i)resent. They enable us to make at least a rough comi)arison be- 
tween our material and educational growth, and to decide whether the latter 
is worthy of the former, and whether, as a peo])le, we have acted up tu the 
standard of our responsibilities and duties. 

At first sight such figures are imposing and gratify our pride. We like 
to boast of the nuignificence of our provisions for public education. It is a 
favorite theme in anniversary orations. It is pleasant to reflect that we 
have 150,000 public schools with 8,000,000 pupils and 250,000 teachers. We 
seem to be educationally rich with school property, valued at nearly 
$166,000,000, and an annual income of $82,000,000. These, when taken in 
the aggregate, are vast sums, leading many an urban, as well as rural finan- 
cier, to " count the cost " and to affirm that our expenditures for education 
are extravagant and out of proportion to its importtmce and results. 

But in order properly to appreciate our real position educationally, it is 
necessar\' to bring other important facts into the foreground. The figures 
thus far exhibited seem to indicate what we have done. There are others 
that tell us with impressive emphasis what we have not done. With a school 
population, as reported, of 13,000,000 we have an actual enrolment of but 
8,000,000. The discrepancy between these numbers, is, at best, fearful to 
contemplate. Making all proper allowance in this difference of 5,000,000 
for those who have left the schools and whose meagre " education is com- 
pleted," we have a ghastly procession of tens of thousands of untrained 
children and youths marching on each year to swell the ranks of the more 
than 2,000,000 adult illiterates that are at once the danger and disgrace of 
the Republic. 

The number of illiterates by the census of 1870, above the age of ten 
years, was, in round numbers, 5,500,000. Of these, more than 2.000,000 
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were adults, upwards of 2,000,000 more were from fifteen to twenty-one 
years of age, and 1,000,000 were between ten and fifteen years. Of the 
number between fifteen and twenty-one years, it is estimated that about 
one half have passed the opportunity for education. And, since it is well 
understood that a large proportion of the children in this country leave the 
schools, perhaps at an average age of ten or twelve years, the conclusion is 
irresistible that tens of thousands of those who are reported as illiterates 
between ten and fifteen years of age will forever remain so. Of the 930,000 
illiterates between fifteen and twenty-one years, who have passed their 
opportunities for instruction, 137,000 are in the Northern States, 15,000 in 
the Pacific, and 778,000 in the Southern. The United States Commissioner 
of Education, in his report for 1871, truthfully remarks that "the survivors 
of these 930,000 boys and girls will all, within the next five years, be reck- 
oned among the adult illiterate host of the country." And it is sad to reflect 
that, in this year of our national jubilee, there they actually are, our hu- 
miliation and reproach, a living protest against our indifference and neglect. 

Figures are proverbially dry, and I forbear to follow them further on this 
occasion than to say, that for reasons not now necessary to state, eminent 
authorities maintain that thirty per cent should be added to the reported 
statistics of illiteracy, in order to obtain the actual facts. On this hypothe- 
sis the number already quoted would be considerably increased. But 
enough has already been said, I trust, to challenge the renewed attention 
of the thoughtful and the patriotic to this great question of the hour : How 
shall we obliterate the illiteracy of our country ? 

To the foregoing considerations I cannot refrain from adding others of 
almost equal pertinency and importance. We must not make the fatal 
mistake of passing judgment upon the actual condition of education among 
our people, based upon the number enrolled, the number of schools or the 
amount expended upon them. The question of quality here is paramount. 
Says an eminent English statesman and author, in an admirable work on 
Education Reform: ^^ The goodness of Education is the first thing to be 
looked Jit. The diffusion of a bad system is the diffusion of an evil. Num- 
bers here, so far from being matters of congratulation, are matters of regret. 
When we are told there are 60, or 600, or 6,000 schools, we are told nothing, 
sometimes worse than nothing. We do not ask for buildings merely, we 
ask for Education." 

No thoughtful person, accustomed to penetrate through shadows to sub- 
stances, through formalities to realities, can escai)e the conclusion that 
much of what passes for education in this country is not an unmixed good, 
but that much of our so-called teaching is an unmixed evil. Ignorance as 
well as learning has a wondrous power of reproduction. Ignorance has its 
grades and shades. A little learning is a dangerous thing. Given absolute 
illiteracy as the zero-j)oint of ignorance, we might represent its ui)ward 
gravies by a few of the minor digits, with innumenible fractional interme- 
diates which even the Calculus could never fitly indicate ! 

The ability to read and write is not education, nor necessarily, the begin- 
ning of it. The latter depends altogether upon the method pursued and the 
quality of the result. It depends upon the tendencies established, the dis- 
positions fostered and the habits formed during the process of acquiring. 
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The first steps are the all-important steps. The earlier impressions are not 
only the most lasting, but the most potent in shaping the character and 
destiny of the child and the man. The spirit, the skill, and the character 
of the teacher are everything. The value of a school depends upon its 
quality, A thoroughly-good one is an unmixed blessing. A thoroughly- 
bad one is an unmixed curse ; and we have both. Mis-education may be 
worse than no education. There is at least one sadder evil than ignorance, 
and that is to know the right hut the conscious wrong pursue. It is educated 
vice and crime. It is the development of moral suicides and assassins. 
The teaching of the simplest elements may be attempted in so absurd and 
unskilful a manner, and amid such surroundings, as to blunt the natural 
perceptions, stifle the observing faculties, becloud the reason, impair the 
judgment, and generally to dwarf the intellect, distort the moral nature, and 
wreck the future character. 

In looking at the magnificent figures of the school statistics already pre- 
sented, therefore, and as our eyes rest upon the grand aggregates of 150,000 
schools, with 8,000,000 pupils and 250,000 instructors, we should not disguise 
from ourselves the unwelcome truth that all is not gold that glitters, that 
many schools are not centres of moral and intellectual light, and that many 
teachers are blind leaders of the blind. We must bear in mind, too, that 
the average attendance falls far short of the total enrolments; that the 
figures of the latter are often delusive ; that they include vast numbers who 
are in the schools but a few days, a few weeks, or a few months in the 
C9urse of a year. I think it would not be far out of the way to assume 
that the average daily attendance in the schools of this country throughout 
a full school year of ten months, is but little more than half the total en- 
rolment, or about 4,000,000. This would be especially true of the rural 
districts, in multitudes of which, schools are maintained but three or four 
months, and in which large numbers of our children and youth receive their 
only educational advantages. A school of three or four months, even under 
the most favorable circumstances as to quality, is but a feeble agency for the 
development of those moral and intellectual germs that enter into the social 
and political life of a self-governing people, and upon which the success 
and duration of that life so pre-eminently depend. 

And, here, let me not be suspected of entertaining unnecessary alarm, 
nor of dwelling too long upon the dark side of the picture. Let us believe 
rather that these are the times and that this Ls the occasion demanding that 
we look all the facts of our situation squarely in the face. It is true we 
have existed a hundred years, and a century is but a span in the life of a 
nation. If there be any form of government destined in the order of 
Providence to an indefinite perpetuity, that government ought to be " of the 
people, by the people, and for the people," and it should present the sublime 
spectacle of a great nation existing but to educate itself, to free itself from 
every semblance of ignorance, bigotry, injustice, and wrong, and to clothe 
itself with righteousness and truth as with a garment. 

In the patent facts of our illiteracy, at which I have merely given a pass- 
ing glance, and in the imperfection of much of our elementary instruction, 
growing out of the youth, inexperience, and incompetency of thousands of 
our teachers, it is manifest that we must seek for the root of a multitude of 
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evils that afflict our social and political life. For, what is noble manhood 
but the fruitage of good seed sown and cultivated in childhood? And what 
are human wrecks but the fragments of weak vessels spoiled in the build- 
ing ? In the sublime methods of the Divine economy there are no accidents. 
All effects are the result of adequate causes. In the development of hu- 
man character every man must be his own master-builder. The little child 
must be lovingly led, guided, and controlled, so that, in due time, he may 
order his own steps aright. We have the assurance of the wise man of old 
that: "Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he 
'will not depart from it." 

What, then, but an inadequate outfit for the voyage of life ? what, but false 
lights, a false guidance and direction in the beginning ? what, but superfi- 
cial and slip-shod attainments ? what, but a beclouded mental and moral 
vision ? what, but a gross miscalculation of chances and conditions ? what, 
but careless, wasteful, and irregular habits of thinking and doing ? what, 
in brief, but a wrong education and no education at all, can account for so 
many failures in business ? so many distressing and unnecessary accidents ? 
80 much poverty, misery, and crime ? so much wanton desecration of pri- 
vate and public property ? so much incompetency, dishonesty, and corrup- 
tion in public affairs? so much calumny and injustice in partisan conflicts? 
80 much unwise and unnecessary legislation? and so many grinding 
monopolies inimical to the rights and the interests of the people at large. 

Said an eminent English statesman before quoted : 

" Bad government cannot exist for any time in the face of good Education ; 
neither can popular folly or disorder. Men who have knowledge and re- 
flection will soon have a steady and well-regulated will, and will not lightlv 
surrender themselves to the random guidance of others. They will weigh 
and taste for themselves, and will not require a weigh-master and taster to 
weigh and taste for them.'* 

Again, he says : 

" It is to this interior world, to the enduring soul of man that the legisla- 
tor for millions and generations ought to look. If that be pure and sound, 
there is no fear of what may proceed from it." 

He continues, 

"Teach ; teach and habituate the people to make a right use of the facul- 
ties which God has given them, and then trust them fearlessly to themselves. 
With such a guide within them, it little matters who may* be over them, 
self-government, of all governments, then becomes the easiest and the best." 

In these terse, yet profound and truthful maxims of a true statesman, we 
have the key to the solution of the great problem before us. When the 
American nation shall rise to an adequate conception of its unparalleled 
opportunities, its grave responsibilities, and solemn duties in the right edu- 
cation of the whole people, then will it enter upon a career of prosperity 
and true greatness, of which the past is but a faint foreshadowing. Then, 
statesmanship will become something more than partisanship, and the most 
successful self-seeking will be that which honestly and faithfully seeks the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Then will the true sources alike of 
individual and general prosperity become universally recognized and re- 
garded ; for they will be understood to be one and inseparable. Then will 
class legislation cease. Then will the means for promoting happiness be 
better understood and more wisely applied. Then will the magnificent 
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material, social, and political advantages voiicbsfifed to us by a beneficent 
Providence be subordinated to the grand purpose of developing a higher 
and nobler civilization than the world has yet seen. 

Far be it from me to assume that our schools and higher institutions are ta 
be the sovereign remedy for all the ills that afflict humanity. They are 
human agencies, and even in their best estate must partake of the frailties 
appertaining to the race. On the other hand, we must and do recognize 
the family, the church, and the press when kept within its legitimate sphere, 
as prime factors in the solution of the i)roblem under consideration. And 
so, too, such a government as ours must be acknowledged to be a powerful 
moulder of the character of its citizens. Tliis cannot he otherwise. Itself 
the embodiment of the will of the people, it is the will of the people react- 
ing upon themselves, and the potency of its influence is neither to be denied 
nor disregarded. But there are ignorant heads of families, and the ignorant 
cannot educate the uneducated. There are educated parents who unfor- 
tunately are not skilled educators, and who feel and acknowledge their in- 
competency rightly to guide and direct the mental and moral unfolding of 
the charge committed to their keeping. It is no stretch of the truth to 
aflirm that these two classes of the community form a vast majority. What 
then is tlie alternative ? It is idle to aflirm that the family must do what a 
great majority are manifestly unfitted, and many others are indisposed, to 
do. And since the church, in its merciful ministrations, yet reaches but a 
portion of the people, even in the absence of other insuperable objections 
it is inadequate to grapple with a problem so vast and far reaching. 

The school, then, must supplement, and, in a certain sense, become a 
substitute for the family, in the special work of educating the rising gener- 
ation. The teacher must stand in loco parenth. The disabilities of the 
family in this direction can be removed only by influences and agencies 
outside of itself, and what but the school can be made adequate to the 
task? If all the fathers and mothers of the coming generations are ever to 
become competent educators even for the first six years of susceptible child- 
hood, with its thought-thrilling possibilities of virtue and vice, honor and 
shame, then it is evident that the principal business and the sum of all the 
duties of the people of this country must be the organization and promotion 
of education through all the appropriate agencies that experience and 
WLsdom can devise. 

The necessity for a constant advance in the standard of American citizen- 
ship will be apparent from a moment's consideration of the amazing changes 
that have occurred and are constantly occurring, through the progress of 
scientific research and the subjugation of the i)owers of nature to the uses 
of man. With the increasing difierentiation of industrial and commercial 
pursuits, there must necessarily arise a corresponding complexity in our 
social and political relations, and a higher order of intelligence and directive 
skill is demanded by the people, to the end tliat their duties, as individuals 
and citizens, may be the more acceptably discharged. To cast the ballot 
intelligently and wisely is a more responsible function to-<Iiiy than fifty 
years ago, and yet the average qualifications of the voter are probably lower 
now than ever before. Speaking in this august presence for myself alone, 
I make bold to utter the conviction that the most stupendous mistake of 
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American statesmanship in the past, has been the unconditional bestowal 
of the suffrage upon such masses of men, both white and black, that were 
totally unfitted to exercise it wisely and well. We should need /no more 
effective compulsory education law than a just and adequate educational 
test as a qualification for voting. 

Another consideration of vital importance in this connection, is that 
"which refers to the dangers attending vast accumulations of wealth by gigan- 
tic monopolies, of which some of our great railway corporations may be 
taken as examples. According to the latest statistics there are not far from 
75,000 miles of railway within the limits of the United States. Their nomi- 
nal capital is more than $4,000,000,000, and their gross receipts over $500,- 
000,000 annually, sums greatly in excess of our national debt and revenue. 
An able writer in one of our standard periodicals speaking on this topic 
thus remarks : 

" All this sum is capable of being controlled by a very few men ; on all 
questions where railway interests conflict with the interests of the public, 
■flbe influence of this wealth is a unit against the people. It employs armies 
of men in operating the various lines ; it is one of the best customers of 
the press ; it controls the telegraph lines, has the readiest access to the pub- 
lic ear, and is the all-powerful abettor or terrible foe to political aspirations. 
Many of our laws are made in its interest, and along every line of railway 
the best legal talent is frequently employed in its service." 

Again : 

"Instances are not wanting where representatives of the people, while 
holding official positions, accept retainers to advocate claims adverse to the 
rights of the people. A railway corporation is soulless and yet immortal. 
Wiser than philosophy, it has found in a perpetual charter the elixir of life. 
When our fathers abolished the law of primogeniture, they supposed the 
country was secured against the evils of vast individual wealth accumulat- 
ing from generation to generation, because the certainty of death would 
bring the certainty of distribution. But a perpetual charter, granted with- 
out consideration, has become a spindle to twist the gossamer thread across 
the chasm of death. All this vast and constantly-increasing wealth is under 
irresponsible control. A corpoiation can neither be hung nor sent to the 
penitentiary; that is to say, there is an entire absence of individual respons- 
ibility. Vigorous, alert, all-powerful and perpetual, it only needs unscru- 
pulous managers to become a worse tyrant than Nero, a more dangerous 
master than Robespierre." 

For these and other existing evils and threatened dangers, there can be 
but one effective remedy. That remedy must be sought in the better edu- 
cation of the great mass of the people. Illiteracy must be exterminated at 
whatever cost. Our schools for elementary instruction must be perfected 
and their blessings extended to every hamlet where a reasonable being can 
be found to be trained for the responsibilities of a sovereign citizenship. 
To this end it would appear to be indispensable : 

1. — That the General Government, while not interfering with the State 
and local systems of schools, should yet, by all legitimate and proper means, 
encourage the improvement of those already existing, promote and, if neces- 
sary, enforce the establishment of others in all destitute places, and use its 
means and influence to collect information from every available source and 
diffuse it with a paternal and generous hand to every part of the republic. 
However much the rising generation may need instruction adapted to its 
years, the people everywhere require light as to their own duties in the 
premises quite as urgently. 
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The progress of education in many parts of the country is retarded more 
hy the lack of knowledge concerning its means, ends, and benefits, and, 
consequwitly, by the prejudices of the people, than by all other causes com- 
bined. Therefore, let there be light, from a source which alone is capable 
of concentrating and diffusing it. As a first step in this forward movement, 
let not the Centennial year close before the National Congress shall dedi- 
cate forever the proceeds of the sales of our remaining public lands to the 
education of the people. 

2. — In this new departure that is to characterize our second century, in 
the grand advance along the whole line, of our educational forces against 
the hosts of ignorance, the Teacher Question comes to be one of the first 
magnitude. If the race is ever to be raised from the degradation of igno- 
rance, it must be through the mighty power and inspiration of true teach- 
ing, brought to bear at that period of life when all things are possible. The 
blind cannot lead the blind, the ignorant cannot enlighten the ignorant. 
Only the trained and skilful artist can mould the crude and shapeless forms 
of nature into images of divine symmetry and beauty. As we establish 
schools of art to develop the artistic talent, so we must establish and indefi- 
nitely multiply schools for teachers to develop the teaching talent. Normal 
Schools and Teachers* Institutes must go wherever the common school goes, 
and must be made equal to the work of supplying every school with " an 
able master worthy of the high vocation of instructing the people." 

3. — In all our higher institutions, our colleges and universities, professor- 
ships or departments of education should be established, in which its his- 
tory, principles, ends/and means should be thoroughly studied by those 
who are to occupy places of influence in society. If this nation is ever to 
become properly educated it must itself become a nation of educators. 
When agriculture, mining, engineering, and the like are deemed of sufficient 
importance to be allowed a place in the courses of the higher institutions, 
surely Education, the chief and universal interest of a free people, should 
demand a patient and careful consideration from all. 

4. — ^The Kindergarten should be incorporated into our general system of 
education and become the connecting link between the family and the com- 
mon school. Vast numbers of children are spoiled by wrong management 
before reaching the primary schools. As the argument of this proposition 
will be most impressively enforced, through illustration and example, by 
experts, before the Elementary Department, this afternoon, I am happily 
spared the necessity of pursuing it farther. 

5. — Our National Bureau of Education must not only be sustained with 
an unstinted liberality, but its working force must be enlarged and its 
powers and functions increased to correspond with its growing importance 
and with the demands made upon it both at home and abroad. What a 
strange spectacle to see a nation of forty millions with a government based 
upon the intelligence of its people and yet grudgingly consigning the para- 
mount interests of education to a bureau of an already over-burdened de- 
partment ! The value of the service already rendered by this bureau even 
in its restricted condition can never be measured. What it might do under 
a more wise and statesmanlike policy on the part of the government can be 
conceived only by educators who feel the pressing need of the service it 
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would be able to render. Time will not permit a more extended reference 
to this important agency in our educational work. But I venture to sug- 
gest that this Association at whose solicitation the bureau was established, 
take immediate steps to urge upon Congress the importance of providing 
for the publication of not less than ten thousand copies of its invaluable 
reports for its own distribution annually. 

6. — American statesmen must rise to a proper conception of the grandeur 
of their opportunities and the magnitude of their duties in respect to the 
education of the people. And here I will content myself with a simple 
quotation from one who being dead yet speaketh with an eloquence which 
none can surpass. Says Horace Mann : " In our country and in our times, 
no man is worthy the honored name of statesman who does not include 
the highest practicable education of the people in all his plans of adminis- 
tration. He may have eloquence, he may have a knowledge of all history, 
diplomacy, jurisprudence, and by these he may claim in other countries 
the elevated rank of a statesman ; but unless he speaks, plans, labors at all 
times and in all places for the culture and edification of the whole people^ he 
cannot be an American statesman." 

In conclusion let me speak a few words in behalf of this Association as 
an agency in the great work of the future. Allusion has already been made 
to the fact of its modest beginning. Forty-three members were enrolled at 
the time of its organization. Thousands of the most active educators of 
the country have since participated in its deliberations and the best thoughts 
of hundreds of the best minds devoted to the work have been embodied 
and widely distributed in the reports of its proceedings, of which about 
five thousand volumes have been published. It was mainly through its 
direct agency that the Bureau of Education was established. Probably no 
one instrumentality has done more, directly and indirectly, to draw this 
great interest into the arena of National discussion or give it character both 
at home and abroad. Sustained hitherto solely by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of its members who gather from all sections of the union at considera- 
ble pecuniary sacrifice, a necessity has arisen that some additional provision 
be made for enlarging the sphere of its usefulness by securing a moderate, 
permanent endowment. Shall the work be undertaken at this auspicious, 
centennial season? What more appropriate time or place could be pre- 
sented ? Here, where are assembled the men and women of large hearts 
and strong hands, here in this beautiful city, whose appreciation of univer- 
sal education is attested by its magnificent system of public schools, by its 
comprehensive charities and reformatories embracing provision for every 
want and weakness of erring humanity, and last but not least, by its Johns- 
Hopkins endowment for a grand university, the largest bequest ever made 
by a private citizen for educational purposes, here is the place and now is 
the time to accomplish the task. 

With this end attained we shall move forward to the great future with 
hope and courage, prepared to act well our part in the subjugation of igno- 
rance and in achievinjjr the patriotic purpose of elevating our country to 
that high eminence for which a merciful Providence so evidently designed it. 
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Dr. E. T. Tappan moved that that part of the President's address refer- 
ring to an endowment be referred to a special committee. The following 
named gentlemen were appointed : Messrs. S. H. White, M. A. Newell, 
John Hancock, James Cruiksiiank, and E. T. Tappan. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, the following persons were appointed a 
special committee on the Bureau of Education and Public Lands: J. P. 
WiCKERSiiAM, Pa., W. H. RuFFNER, Va., J. H. Smart, Tnd., B. Mallon, 
Ga., J. H. PloosE, N. Y. 

After the appointment of this committee the Association was enter- 
tained with music. All further reference to music will be omitted, except 
in a note at the end of the minutes of the General Association. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, James Cruiksiiank, of New York, and A. 
Armstrong, of Iowa, were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association met at 8 o'clock. 

S. H. White, from the Committee on Endowment and Life-membership, 
gave notice of a proposed amendment to the constitution, increasing the 
fee for Life-Membership, and providing for Life-Directorships, and the 
appointment of a Board of Trustees, to have charge of the safe keeping and 
investment of funds. 

On motion of the treasurer A. P. Marble, of Massachusetts, George 
R. Newell, Frank Aborn, and C. C. Rounds, were appointed Assistant 
Treasurers. 

The President announced the following 

Committee on Nomination of Officers, 

D. B. Hagar, Mass., E. S. Joynes, Tenn., 

C. C. Rounds, Maine, B. Mallon, Ga., 

James Cruiksiiank, N. Y., H. S. Tarbell, J^Iich., 

J. P. Wickersham, Pa., H. A. M. Henderson, Ky., 

B. C. Reed, Md., Wm. T. Harris, Mo., 

Kate S. French, N. J., E. T. Tappan, Ohio, 

Z. Richards, D. C, C. A. Morey, Minn., 

S. H. White, 111., W. E. Wilson, Neb., 

J. H. Smart, Ind., Mrs. E. S. Carr, Cal., 

AV. H. RuFFNER, Va., W. E. Crosby, Iowa. 

Mr. Roche, of Washington, referred to the system of Higher Education 
in vogue, and asked permission to give his views of needed improvements. 
Dr. Henderson, of Kentucky, raised the question whether the division of 
the Association into Sections was a constitutional provision. The chair so 
decided. He gave notice of a proposition to amend the constitution so 
that all business should be transacted in the general session. 
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The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., then delivered the following 
address on 

THE DEMANDS OF THE COMING CENTURY ON THE 

AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL: 

The establishment of the government of the United States found New 
England, alone, in possession of a system of free schools for the whole peo- 
ple. Every great, good idea or constitution is the child of all things great 
and good that came before, but is also original, like every new child born 
into the world. A people at a white heat of consecration for civil and re- 
ligious liberty assimilates history and strikes out great central plans which 
include the possibilities of coming generations. The colonists of Massachu- 
setts Bay struck the key-note of the American system of education and 
their earliest statutes contain its fundamental principles. 

These fundamental principles are the following : — 1st. That every child 
shall be freely offered the opportunity to obtain the intelligence and educa- 
tion essential to citizenship in a Republic. In the original statutes of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay we find also the idea of compulsory education wiiich this 
year has come to the front in the message of the President of the United 
States. 

2d. That this education shall never be controlled by any party or sect, 
ecclesiastical, social, literary, or political. The common school shall be the 
child of the people, depending on the whole people for support and super- 
vision. 

3d. That the whole people be finally responsible for the cost of common 
education, that the schools may be free. Private aid was not discouraged ; 
indeed from the first the rich Yankee felt the stress of a public opinion that 
to-day will not let a wealthy New-England man sleep quietly in his grave 
who has not given something to educate the people. But when private 
effort ceased, the people came in to sign the great bond of free instruction 
for all the children of the State. 

4th. That this education as to quality and quantity shall be the best tliat 
can be obtained. -The schoolmaster and schoolmistress of the old time 
were the flower of the youthful learning and character of the neighbor- 
hood ; — the college students and graduates ; the daughters of the minister, 
the doctor, the judge ; — the best was none too good. As to quantity, they 
declared that the children should have all the education the people could 
be persuaded to pay for. Chief- Justice Sluiw ruled that it was lawful to 
teach Hebrew in the common school if the people desired to pay for it. 
The New-England people began by giving generous State aid to every grade 
of education and the people of the United States have kept step to that 
music even to this dav. 

5th. That this school, from primary to college shall be essentially a school 
of character, imparting intellectual discipline with an eye to the making of 
the citizen and the ennobling of the man. The ideal of character in the 
school-room was the Christian ideal of the New Testament. In defence of 
the civil and religious liberty of the citizen and in tender reverence for the 
dawning conscience of the child, it insisted only on the fundamental ele- 
ments of character, everywhere in Christendom held as the conwn.oiv^l'ajc.^e. 
3 
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of public and private morality. But it never conceived the mischievous 
theory that respect for the individual conscience demands the expulsion 
from the school-room of everything any man may declare sectarian in mor- 
als or religion. Neither were they caught by that fallacy, repudiated by 
every great educator in the world, that mental training may safely be con- 
ducted apart from good discipline and mstruction in the moralities that 
establish character. 

On these great pillars the people of New England built up their system 
of colonial popular education. The outcome of that school-house was seen 
in the war of the Revolution when these colonies gave 155,000 soldiers to 
the country ; nearly three-fourths the entire number of men , 218,000, who 
followed Washington from Boston to Yorktown. So was this problem dem- 
onstrated, that the free education of the whole people makes for the patri- ■ 
otism and freedom that are the ^oul of a Republican State. 

The first question to the newly-established Republic was, substantially: — 
Can this New-England system of popular education be nationalized ? New 
England was still a country of liberal Englishmen of the middle class. But 
New York was cosmopolitan from the first ; — Pennsylvania rent by fierce 
sectarian rivalries ; the Southern Atlantic States feudal ; and beyond the 
Alleghanies half a continent awaited the occupation of all who would freely 
come. 

The past century has been occupied by the working out of this problem : 
whether the Republic can receive a common system of culture and whether 
its key-note was struck in that first overture on the stormy coast of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

It may not have occurred to those who persistently deny the right of the 
general government to interfere in the education of the people, that it did 
interfere in the beginning and, by one act of consummate statesmanship, 
virtually established the common school of the New-England colonies as 
the American system of popular education. In the memorable ordinance 
of 1787, which created the West, the Congress of the Confederation wrote 
this far-reaching sentence : — " Religion^ Morality, and Knowledge being nee- 
essary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged,** Bound by this compact, 
the new West received the most magnificent grant of public lands ever 
bestowed by a nation for popular education. Thus did the national govern- 
ment establish the free school in the new Republic and assert its right for- 
ever to aid and protect the children of the whole people in their divine 
right to be taught and trained for the citizenship of a free Republic. The 
leaders in western Education brought to the Northwest the radical foun- 
dation stones of the New-England school-house and College, and on these 
foundations have raised a structure, already the pride of the nation and 
the admiration of the world. In the later methods of instruction and de- 
tails of organization, our western education has assimilated the most 
valuable elements of the German and British theories ; but in every 
essential respect the American school beyond the Alleghanies to-day is 
the logical outgrowth of the colonial school of New England. 

The only real conflict has been in the middle and Southern States. 
And the strategic point of the batile of the schools has been the State of 
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^ew York ; a commonwealth imperial even in its errors, and, best of all 
the States, representing that cosmopolitanism, at once the glory and 
peril of the nation. In this State every cardinal principle of the origi- 
nal free school was obstinately questioned by eminent authorities. For 
half a century, American Education was debated in New York with an 
ability and persistence that no latter-day opponent of the American sys- 
tem can hope to rival. No State has furnished the cause of popular ed- 
ucation more far-sighted friends than the Clintons, Randall, and Seward 
and in no State has the cause so often been in such deadly peril. New 
York abolished her rate-bill in 1850, thus assuring the freedom of ele- 
mentary education. In 1872 the city of New York, erected the noblest 
Common-School building in America as a free high school and normal 
college for girls, supplementing her free academy for boys. In 1870 Cor- 
nell University arose by the united munificence of private gifts. State, 
and nation, opening its broad gates to men and women. And on the 
4th of May, of the present year the old city of Albany, most stubborn of 
all conservative communities of the North, laid down the rusty arms 
-with which for two hundred and fifty years she had fought the advanc- 
ing power of popular education and dedicated her first free high-school 
bouse, a temple worthy a victory in such a cause. 

The victory in New York established the common school in Pennsyl- 
Tania and New Jersey down to the Southern line. Such plans and 
ideals of education as filled the souls of Washington and Jefferson will 
keep. When the day of providential deliverence came, the people of 
the South made haste to adopt the American common school. Already 
is the common school in the South an established fact. And, happily, 
in this new soil there is no bar to the adoption of the finest methods 
of instruction and organization. I have never been so touched as by 
the singing of the colored children in the schools of Washington and 
have seen on their blackboards ornamental drawing of which old Bos- 
ton might be proud. And there are communities that boast of pilgrim 
descent in New England where the methods of primary instruction are 
inferior to those in the new log school-houses in the pine-woods of the 
Carol in as. 

So has the American common school emerged from its century of 
trial and now stands up, essentially the same as an hundred years ago ; 
y«t broader and more complete in all its details; enriched with the con- 
tribution of the finest European thought and practice; marvellously 
adapted to every community to which it comes ; another, and yet the 
same, — just as you behold in the gracious woman who leads the social 
life of a new citj'^ on the Pacific Coast, only a revised and adorned edi- 
tion of the little old grandmother that has come three thousand miles 
from dear Yankee-land to live out with the granddaughter her closing 
days ; the same, plus all that culture and contact with finest native 
society and foreign travel can do for her. And as when she dresses her- 
self in the old-time costume at the Centennial ball, her grandmother 
eeems to dance once more before our eyes, so the American common 
school is the original thing that came out of the brains and hearts of the 
original school committees down East who " builded bellex \,\ia.xi Ni)Ei^^ 
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knew," as men always do who build anything in the spirit of reverence 
for man, in humble dependence on the favor of Almighty God. And, 
as the old Continental common-school boys and girls won our independ- 
ence, so the Republic was saved to Union and Liberty in the great war of 
reconstruction by the men and women who had learned the lesson of pa- 
triotism and freedom in the common school. The manner in which this 
great work of establishing the National common school has been achieved 
reveals the most characteristic feature of the American mind ; — its marvell- 
ous executive common sense. This roundabout, practical, wholesome, 
right-minded common sense of the people is the most original force in gov- 
ernment yet developed by American history. To that we owe it that 
neither the pedagogues nor the priests have been able to impose their 
wrangles upon us and array the people in hostile camps on their rival sys- 
tems. The people have always been able to see the kernel of truth at the 
bottom of every pile of chaff and in some way, often homely and informal, 
appropriate the best and avoid the sharp issue of contending factions. And 
on that same common sense, instructed by the great experience of the last 
fifteen years, we rely to save the American system of education already 
gained, to appropriate all ^uitable things from abroad, to vanquish every 
enemy of the public school. 

This popular common sense will repudiate class education and keep the 
whole public school open to the people. The great danger in our country 
is an alien class apart from the body of the Republic, at the mercy of the 
political, social, or religious demagogue. The cure for every ill that lurks 
at the bottom of our social scale is to tie the lowest and highest class to- 
gether in the bonds of a common citizenship and then arouse the higher 
side of the nation to educate the lower. There is more philosophy in the 
old nursery rhyme about the man that " jumped into a bramble-bush and 
scratched out both his eyes," then " jumped into another bush and scratch- 
ed them in again," than in many a solemn warning of professional political 
economists. For a whole people can only be kept alive to their common 
duties by having on hand some uncommon and perilous situation. Thus 
we may expect that during the coming century our people will insist that 
every child shall have the opportunity of the best education its circumstan- 
ces and ability will permit and every parent, if necessary, shall "be com- 
pelled to respect his children's right to the instruction that makes for good 
American citizenship. 

The people will not heed the clamor against the higher education at pub- 
lic expense that just now is on its periodical airing even in cultivated circles 
of the North. It is refreshing to see the patient, persistent way in which 
the whole people moves on to the accomplishment of a desirable thing. A 
foreign observer, shut up with certain classes of worthy people in our great 
cities, might fancy there was a question before the country whether the 
State shall aid in any save the elementary education. But in fact, the en- 
lightened masses have never wavered an instant on this point. While the 
President of Harvard University proclaims that the State must withdraw 
from the support of all save elementary training for youth, the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, that made Harvard, is preparing to admit a new 
class of towns to the opportunities of the new free high schools^ is spending 
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literally on its new Normal School of Art and its new Agricultural College. 
The State of Maine has established two hundred new high schools within 
the past five years. Every year the great West is more determined to 
open every avenue to the free higher culture through the State University, 
the technical, artistic, and industrial schools and the great public libraries 
that are the real seminaries of the people. This argument is closed. The 
people have decided that the "sphere" of every American child is the best 
life possible to him and nothing is too good for the boy whose vote may elect 
the President of forty millions of freemen, or the girl who may become the 
mother of that President. 

But, just here, appears that rare and reconciling popular common sense 
which reaches a decision in the wisest way. There are great difficulties to 
overcome before every grade of education shall be free as the air and light 
to every American child. 1st. The vast majority of children can scarcely 
remain in school five yeard and no compulsory law can help the matter. 
2d. As our civilization expands, the division in labor will compel a greater 
complexity in our school systems and this will increase the burden of the 
people. 3d. There is still a gulf of separation between the people's high 
school and the ordinary college with no great effort in the latter to bridge 
the chasm. 

But these seemingly-insurmountable obstacles are being overcome. The 
lack of time in the average child will compel the introduction of more rad- 
ical methods of instruction. The majority of American children have time 
to be awakened to the love of knowledge ; time for the training of the fac- 
ulties by which knowledge is acquired and for an introduction to the ele- 
ments of that circle of studies which 'will fit them for life as worker, citizen, 
and man. A youth, dismissed from a school after five years faithful train- 
ing by the finest methods, is able to learn a trade, use the public library, 
the newspaper, the platform, and pulpit and grow up into an intelligent cit- 
izen, competent for any duty ahead. 

The growing expensiveness of our higher schools is being met by the 
munificent private donations of large-minded friends of education. Our 
public libraries, schools of art, mechanical, normal instruction, our State 
universities, are often built up on the double foundations of private be- 
nificence and public aid. This common-sense way of calling in the State 
Hercules only to give the final lift has carried us safely over what might 
have been an ugly conflict in our system. The great need, to-day, is 
that our wealthy people should direct their attention to these institu- 
tions for secondary education and by judicious endowment so anchor 
this side of the people's school that neither the squabbles of political 
parties nor the poverty of the people should wreck this precious in- 
terest 

The people will finally insist that the university system of our coun- 
try shall make a fair and square connection with the schools in which 
the intelligent mass of American children are educated and especially 
that the best methods of instruction shall be accepted in the higher as 
they are now in the lower grades of school life. The second-class Ameri- 
can college is now the hiding-place of a pedantic and obstinate old-time 
pedagogy which scorns suggestion of improvement and hugd its dreacy 
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curriculum of badly-taught classic and mathematical lore like a fetish. 
The higher education means essentially the highest way of teaching all 
things and our universities must meet the people half way in their effort 
to exalt the entire culture of the Republic. 

The chronic chafing between the teachers and the school committees 
and superintendents will be overcome in the future, first by raising the 
standard of teaching ability to the point that there shall be in every com- 
munity a class of professional teachers, entitled to weighty opinion on 
school affairs; — 2nd. By placing on these boards of direction a fair rep- 
resentation of the most competent men and women to direct in school af- 
fairs. Of all people the common-school teacher should be given sea- 
room to manoeuvre his craft, unvexed by teasing and microscopic super- 
vision. Still no professional class in America is w4se enough to be en- 
trusted with the sole responsibility of the school training of American 
children. The most important feature in our national school is its per- 
petual supervision by the representatives of the whole people and only 
thus can it be kept out of the ruts of scholastic pedantry, on the highway 
of that broad culture which shapes the men and women the Republic 
demands. 

The "Religious Question" will not destroy the American common 
school, because our people will obstinately refuse to be switched off the 
** straight and narrow way " in which they have always walked, to fly 
into a national debating society on Christian or anti-Christian creeds. 
The public always meant just what they now mean by ** Religion in the 
common school " — that instruction in common Christian morals and 
training in character which will fit 'the child for American citizenship. 
And the only practical question in the matter is: — who shall decide what 
style and amount of moral instruction and discipline is essential to hon- 
orable American citizenship? The ecclesiastical dignitaries who are 
trying to divide the school funds, virtually say : — the clergy of a dozen 
sects shall decide, each for their own disciples, what that instruction and 
discipline shall be. This would make the clergy a nest of ecclesias- 
tical rings to manage the school life of the children. But the Ameri- 
can people professes to be competent to decide what style and amount 
of moral instruction and discipline is essential to good citizenship. And 
that it proposes alone to pay for and will officially enforce in all public 
schools from the Kindergarten to the Universities. So far, the people 
have taught and enforced a school discipline founded on the Christian 
ideal ; implying a common belief in God, the moral obligation, spiritu- 
ality and immortality, of man ; which underlies our whole scheme of 
government and society. There are no indications that this radical no- 
tion of morality and the discipline of youth will change during the com- 
ing century. And, certainly, if anybody has a divine right to say what 
shall be taught and enforced as public morality in the national school- 
room it is the people who, under God, made the country by their toil, 
their treasure and their bloody sacrifice. And the pretence that the 
sovereign people is bound to vacate this port of moral judgment in be- 
half of any class is a claim that would split this nation into as many 
atoms as there are stubborn people on the soil. 
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And equally determined are the people that the children shall be ed- 
ucated with as little wear and tear to the parental conscience as is con- 
sistent with the right of the public conscience in the premises. They 
will use the Bible in the school as a help to moral discipline, not as a 
horn-book of theology. They will hold teachers to the wise use of their 
instruction in moral duties; especially will insist on that elevation of 
character in the teacher which all day long preaches louder than the 
Holiest words. By all persuasive arts and methods of instruction ; by 
music and Christian manners ; will they strive to wrestle with tlie old 
Adam in Young America. And especially will they insist that tlie dis- 
cipline of the school, which is the chief factor in its moral instruction, 
shall be revised perfectly in the direction of the law of love that rules 
the universe of souls. A Christian bear of a schoolmaster or a pious 
virago of a mistress who alternately pray for and thrash their little com- 
munity do not form the American ideal of religion in the school ; but a 
teacher and a code of laws and government which are the sweet outcome 
of the life of love to God and love to man. If this is " secularism," the 
American school will be secular. If " Secularism in schools " means 
that a little squad of people who believe in nothing that anybody else 
calls religion shall have the power to forbid the United States of Amer- 
ica teaching and enforcing Christian morality and to brush the Holy 
Bible, of all books on earth, from the teacher^s desk^ it will not be ac- 
cepted. Surely, standing as we do amid the public and private scan- 
dals of this Centennial year, this National Association of teachers with no 
uncertain voice, should demand that the national school shall forever be 
kept the training school of the loftiest type of American character for 
American youth. 

So far the work before us is a work of preservation of the results of the 
past. But no Republican institution can be essentially preserved without 
perpetual effort for its expansion and reform. The conservation of the 
commgn school does not mean the rearing of a system of Dutch dikes to 
keep out the sea and save a garden-land already reclaimed from a deluge. 
Rather does it mean the deepening of the channels and the opening of the 
mouths of a Mississippi that, from the gulf to the remotest log cabin in the 
mountains, every dweller upon its banks shall feel a new thrill of life and 
the grandest latent energies of the whole people be summoned to "have 
free course, run and be glorified " through the century to come. 

The first onward step is actually to plant an elementary school, of the 
most approved modern type, in every neighborhood in the Union. This 
will demand thousands of new establishments in neglected regions and 
the wholesale regeneration of the country district school through vast 
areas of the older States. Nothing would so freshen the neglected rural 
life in the North and control the terrible mania for herding in our new 
and crude cities as a superior elementary school in every district. For 
out of each of these little fountains of intelligence and patriotism would 
flow a pure stream of living water to refresh our private and public life^ 
How far we can use the continental compulsory system to bring the 
multitudes of untaught children into these or any schools is difficult to 
say. We Americans have a wholesome suspicion of a civilization pricked 
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in by the bayonet, but we have a greater respect for a strong public 
opinion than any people on the face of the earth. All the truant-officers 
in Christendom might chase young Jonathan "from pillar to post" in 
vain, while a public opinion that would search his Father's house like a 
keen north wind would bring him to his bearings and make him a man. 
Every right-minded man and woman in every community should now 
insist on the best possible elementary school, frown upon the public 
stinginess, the family, church, or caucus-ring that threatens it ; and 
make it uncomfortable for any foe of the children's birthright to live 
anywhere on this continent. 

The second step onward is the establishment of an effective system for 
training teachers for these elementary schools. Notwithstanding our 
useful State system of normal seminaries', the vast majority of teachers 
have not even the aid of an occasional swelter in an August vacation. 
School Institute; — too often only an educational picnic. Any system 
that proposes to train teachers for elementary instruction must be mor- 
tised into the schools of the locality, grow out of and be fed by the high- 
er grades of grammar or high school and relieve our young women from 
the expense of residing away from home. A training school in every 
village with the best teacher for principal and a primary room for a prac- 
tice school is perfectly feasible. Every college should establish a course 
in pedagogy in which young men and young women can be reclaimed 
from the abstract moods of university training and introduced to the 
human nature they will find in the high school classes they now attempt 
to teach. A course of study is only a creed and the teacher its prophet 
and unless the prophet is the creed incarnate, the people, great and little, 
in church and school-house, will not be saved. 

The educated people in every State should demand an official super- 
vision of schools that will bring every teaclier who handles the money 
of the commonwealth to face a well-defined examination, directly or in- 
directly overlooked by a board of State inspectors. The same board 
should cover the State with a careful supervision of school work and re- 
fuse public aid to every locality that shirks its duty. One of our worst pub- 
lic abuses is to levy a State school tax on our cities, to be distributed among 
a thousand country neighborhoods which go on in perfectly irresponsible 
ways, often wasting money for that which is not a school in any real sense. 
Supervision is the back-bone of every system of schools and never was a na- 
tional system of instruction so weak in the spinal column as the American 
system to-day. 

And the coming century will complete that system of beneficent oversight 
of the school which was contemplated by Washington and has waited like 
many another far-sighted ideal of the last century to be sprouted in the pres- 
ent Department of Education at Washington. In the present healthy rage 
for economy it might be good to establish one more "Committee of inves- 
tigation" to inform the people how the various States are using the enorm- 
ous educational endowments from time to time bestowed by Congress and 
hold those who have wasted them to a strict account. Of all stealing in 
American politics that which filches the children's bread to throw to the 
political dogs is the most intolerable. And it would seem no stretch of na- 
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tional prerogative to insist that every State should secure to every child the 
opportunity of a free elementary education ; else an invasion of barbarism 
more deadly than the horde of ancient Gauls that stormed into the Roman 
isenate, in an hour we know not, may astonish the world. 

And, finally, the national government should amplify its present Bureau 
of Instruction and make it the educational Clearing-House of the Republic; 
the place where every man can go to learn the actual state of Education in 
America and be put at once in contact with the educational systems and 
authorities abroad. And instead of another half-endowed and struggling 
college at Washington, the government should make haste to repair the 
grievous injustice that for seventy years has refused to the National Capital 
the grant of public school lands bestowed on the most remote and barren 
Territory. With such timely aid we might behold in Washington the real 
National University ; — a system of model schools, of every grade, from pri- 
mary to collegiate, technical and artistic, each the best of its kind, a perpet- 
ual instructor to the South and the far West, where every observer from 
foreign lands might behold, in miniature, the American way of making 
American citizens out of "all orders and conditions of men." Then, when 
the nation has fully assured the education of every child, will the brow of 
the statue of Liberty that crowns the capitol kindle with the flush of a new 
sunrise that shall chase the darkness from every hiding-place of ignorance, 
superstition, and sin and and reveal the new Republic as " that blessed na- 
tion whose God is the Lord." 



The Hon. Neil Gilmour of New York opened the discussion of Mr. 
Mayors paper. He said he would present and emphasize two or three 
truths. Little boys are good to make men of, and people in all ages have 
regarded the educational problem as of the gravest importance. Our chil- 
dren must be educated ; if our free government is to stand. Popular igno- 
rance is the direst peril, and from their immoralities nations perish. We 
have attained a high and worthy position ; but this beginning of our second 
century is an auspicious time to begin wholesome reforms. He dwelt at 
length upon the necessity of trained teachers, and the means of securing 
them. Communities must be educated as well as the children. 

The Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana, said : — The purpose of the school is 
to ennoble the man to realize the highest purpose of life, to become a good 
neighbor — a good citizen — a free man. The present time specially demands 
— Ist^ That those who are called to teach should understand that character 
is of more importance than arithmetic and grammar. 2nd. That we un- 
derstand that our financial prosperity depends upon skilful labor and the 
ability to use knowledge. 3d. Just now is the right time to redefine lib- 
erty. There is a false notion among boys and girls. It means protection 
and restraint. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock, a. m. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 11th. 

• 

Association met at 9 o'clock. President Phelps in the chair. Prof- 
Edward Olxey, of the University of Michigan, read the following paper 
on 

THE COUNTRY-SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Mr, President : 

My apology for appearing before this body with a paper having the same 
title as one .presented by yourself last year at Minneapolis, is that you asked 
me to do it. What your motive could have been I can only guess. Per- 
haps it may have been that, judging from some remarks which I made at 
that meeting, you deemed it desirable that I should give more careful study 
and thought to the subject, and took this as the best method to induce me 
to " study up." At any rate, I have added to a life-long interest in our 
public schools, and abundant opportunity to observe the workings of our 
system in the rural districts, a careful re-study of their present condition and 
needs, and the best reflection I have been able to give to the question how 
to meet these needs. 

I believe. Sir, that you considered your paper of last year as little more 
than a statement of the problem, the limits of a single paper forbidding any 
considerable attention to its solution. It is, therefore, to offer hints upon 
methods of solution, that I am summoned. Allow me, however, briefly to 
reproduce the statement, and offer a remark or two upon it. 

By our Country Schools we mean those schools situated in the more 
sparsely-settled districts, where a single teacher is required to conduct the en- 
tire school, thus precluding the idea of grading. These schools are usually 
intensely local, being the creatures of the particular school district, which, 
in extent, is but a small part of a township, though not infrequently lying 
in two or more contiguous townships. The limited resources of such dis- 
tricts, and the directness with which whatever is spent upon the school be- 
yond what the public fund supplies, comes from the pockets of the citizens, 
makes the available revenue for sustaining the school so small that the ap- 
pliances in the way of building and apparatus will usually be quite meagre, 
and the qualifications of the teacher, and the length of time the schools 
continue wull be reduced to near the minimum. Again, the intense, and 
ultra-democratic idea which is at the foundation of the system, and which 
seems to be an acknowledgment that in this matter of education every 
parent is to have his own will and way to the fullest extent, becomes the 
source of endless strifes and jealousies which often sadly cripple, if they do 
not entirely destroy, the usefulness of the school. So also, the lack of per- 
manency in teachers or methods which this scheme entails, is utterly incom- 
patible with a high order of excellence and efiiciency. To these points so 
fully elaborated in the paper of last year, I would add an influence of our 
fine graded schools in the larger villages and cities. While in many re- 
spects the influence of these schools is exceedingly helpful to the cause of 
education, there is at least one way in which they tend to cripple the rural 
schools. The fact that they can and do supply a wider range of instruction, 
with better methods and appliances, draws from the rural schools the more 
ambitious and advanced pupils, thus taking from them the very elements 
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of a higher life, and reducing them of necessity to primary or secondary 
schools. Such being the conditions under which these schools exist, it is 
not strange that the results are painfully unsatisfactory to any one who re- 
alizes the demand of the times for a trained, intelligent, and virtuous citi- 
zenship, and the feeble influence of these schools in supplying it. Never- 
theless, I am not of those who think our common-school system a failure, 
even in this its weakest point. I can not allow^ the justice of the method 
which inventories all the ills from which the body politic suffers, and then 
charges them over to the common schools. The family, society, the church, 
the press, the court, the legislature, the rostrums, have each and all their 
share in the responsibility of developing good citizenship, the school coming 
in simply as one of many factors, and that not the largest one, in producing 
the result. Nor is the school-room more the parent than the child of the 
results deplored. It is a fallacy to suppose that radical reform can be 
gotten in the school and from hence revolutionize the whole. The reform 
sought must be developed all along the line, in order that it be possible any- 
where. With society superficial and false, and goverment corrupt, it is 
simply impossible that the school should be in wholesome condition. The 
teacher, who is the chief factor in the school, is but a member of society, 
and an element in the State. Let the press and the rostrum which declaim 
so loudly against the inefficiency of the schools to purify society, but reform 
themselves, and they will find the schools become fountains of health. Let 
us understand, that, especially with our social and civil constitution, all de- 
partments sink or rise together. We cannot have a corrupt legislature, and 
a pure judiciary ; — we cannot have piety in pulpit and pews, and pecula- 
tion and fraud in politics ; — we cannot have false ideals, and vicious prac- 
tices characterizing society, and pure and lofty aims with wise and efficient 
methods in our schools. The organization of our society is not upon the 
principle of guild and caste. The legislator of to-day may be the judge or 
the preacher of to-morrow. The man who is on the political rostrum to-4ay, 
may be at the teacher's desk to-morrow. All grades, all classes, all occupa- 
tions, are so intimately related, an^ so habitually interwoven, that vir- 
tue in one member is quickly felt in all the body ; and corruption in one,, 
speedily infects the whole. 

I think, Mr. President, that I dare claim, that of all the agencies which 
conspire in the production of American citizenship, the purest, the best and 
most efficient in its sphere, next to the church, is the school ; and in thia 
statement I include the rural or common school. We do not need to be 
told that the results which we this year celebrate are in good part the pro- 
duct of our common schools. These results speak not so much of the grand 
achievements of a few, as the wonderfully-intelligent and fruitful activity 
of the many. The marvellous exhibition of American intelligence and skill 
now being made in the adjoining city is not an exhibit of what has been 
done by a special class, but is only a specimen of the product of American, 
art and civilization, and might, in most of its features, be many times dupli- 
cated without repeating the names of exhibitors. Nor am I dealing in glit- 
tering and irrelevant generalities. Let there be made a list of our effective 
men in politics, education, religion, art, manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and there will be found an astonishing number who were made what 
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they are, so far as schools are concerned, by the common school alone, and 
th« foundation in the case of all was laid in these common schools, and very 
largely in the rural school. There is, and ever has been, a spirit of inde- 
pendent self-reliance begotten in these rural schools which is a wonderful 
germ. Why, Sir, you cannot find a rural school in the land but what is 
fully confident that most of its members are nascent presidents, judges, gen- 
erals, or princes in art, literature or wealth ; and the parents are as calmly 
confident as are the children. With such assurance of capability, and such 
conviction of "manifest destiny," many of the defects in the details of the 
preparation are readily supplemented by the inherent force of their ideals. 

But I would by no means be understood as saying that we have nothing 
to desire in regard to our rural schools. I quite agree with the paper of last 
year that the improvement of these schools is the most imperative, and 
most difficult part of our work as American Educators. Nor do I believe 
that the end desired can be attained without radical changes. We have 
rung about all the changes on the old ideas, of which they are capable, 
the decadence of these schools has long occupied our thought ; but when we 
have attempted to remedy the case, we have declaimed upon the apathy of 
public sentiment, the utter incompetency of teachers, the insufficiency of 
Normal-school work, or attempted new permutations on the district or 
township system, county or town superintendency, or no superintendency 
at all, or cried out for compulsory education, until these ideas have lost their 
force, if they have not been demonstrated to be inadequate. We need to 
preach a new crusade with new ideas, if we would arouse the public senti- 
ment and set the machinery of our common schools to a more effective mo- 
tion. We need a new generation of Manns, Searses, Pages, Wickershams, 
Andrewses, and Gregorys to preach not a new gospel, but the old gospel by 
new methods. Our first reliance must be upon arousing the people. But 
they can not be aroused by a rehash of the old ideas. It must come to 
pass that a lecture on Education will call out the people, as in other days. 
It may be as then, that at first, they will come out largely to criticise or to 
oppose; but they must be made to feel, and to care for what we as educa- 
tors are saying and doing. They must be made to feel that there is prac- 
tical power in our ideas, and not to look upon a brigade of schoolmasters as 
a parade of good, inefficient, impracticable, or superannuated men with 
wooden guns. They must know that we propose to do something that they 
will feel, that there is positive character in the methods we propose, and an 
energy in pushing them which they will either invoke or dread. In short, 
the people must be aroused from their self-complacent lethargy. They have 
come to think that our system has reached perfection, and to rest satisfied 
in what we have attained. They must be jostled out of these ruts even if 
the road be found less comfortable both for team and passengers. 

"Such being the attitude of the question it is fortunate that the germinal 
ideas having in them " the promise and potency " of the new life have al- 
ready been discovered ; although as yet they have lain like many another 
most useful engine for a long time in the philosopher's laboratory awaiting 
the favorable concurrence of events to bring them into practical operation. 
I w^ill call your attention to four of these ideas : 

1. Hereafter let the elective franchise be granted to our youth upon com- 
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ing to age only on condition of their passing a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a properly-constituted Board. Let this examination cover Readings 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the Constitution of our Government, and 
American History. Having passed such an examination and given evidence 
of good moral character, let the name be registered among the voters of the 
land. Such a requisition as this will at once give the rural school a new 
function, and so deepen the interest in it, that all needed improvementsi 
will be readily effected. We may not deprive any who have exercised the 
franchise from continuing to do so, but the imperative necessity of guarding 
this sacred trust in some such way, in the future, is too apparent to need 
argument ; and well would it have been for some portions of our land if we 
had years ago entered upon the measure. The circumstances making thi& 
a necessity to our political well-being, this is not the place to discuss at 
length, yet we shall do well to remember that already the great mass of il- 
literate, uncultured, un- Americanized voters are controlling the destinies- 
of great cities in New England, of whole States in the South, and threatens- 
to overrun our entire Pacific coast. Let us not start back from these senti- 
ments, fellow-laborers. This is pre-eminently our work. Politicians will 
never do it. The movement must begin and be carried forward by the ed- 
ucators of the land, by those c6llected and represented in this room, by 
this Association, by the Teachers' Associations of our several States. When 
we come to understand that our work in the common school has such im- 
mediate and essential connection as this with the nation's political life, and 
begin to assert it in the ears of the people, we shall not lack for an audience^ 
and people will not slumber under our preaching. Of course, we shall be 
stigmatized as meddling with politics ; but who has a better right — who a 
more sacred obligation to meddle with politics than we ? If now, the mere 
generally-acknowledged connection which schools sustain to good order in 
society, to efficiency in business life, and position in social life, if these 
vaguely-defined, and imperfectly-apprehended functions of our schools give 
them the life and dignity they have, let them be put thus in immediate, or- 
ganic connection with the very foundations of our political fabric — let them 
be acknowledged as the legitimate and indispensable trainers of our citizen 
sovereignty, and what may we not hope for them? Parents will foster 
them as the only means of fitting their children for citizenship, pupils will 
seek and reverence them as the fountains of their correct political life, poli- 
ticians will court them and be wonderfully complaisant toward all measures 
which look to their development. 

2. Having thus put the common school into its proper place in our polit- 
ical organism, we shall next need to provide the means by which to insure 
the performance of its functions. Here we are met at once by the axiom^ 
"As is the teacher, so is the school." But, having recognized the responsi- 
bility of the school in preparing for citizenship and thus laying the founda- 
tion of the State, the reciprocal obligation of the State to provide the school 
with competent teachers, follows as a necessary corollary ; and further, if 
the State is bound to afford the means for fitting teachers for their work^ 
and is dependent for its well-being on the manner in which these teachers 
do their work, it has the unquestionable right to require them to use the 
means provided. Hence our second suggestion is, that, allowing all who 
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may fairly be said to have entered upon the business of teaching to continue 
to exercise their calling under proper restrictions and supervision, no new 
candidates be admitted to the ranks of the profession who have not availed 
themselves of the means supplied by the State for qualifying themselves, 
and succeeded in attaining the necessary qualifications. By this I mean 
that our system of Normal training be so modified or extended as to bring 
within reasonable reach of every common-school teacher the means of ad- 
ding to a good English education such a knowledge of the principles and 
methods of teaching as is requisite to good work in the school-room. How 
these opportunities are to be afforded, whether by multiplying Normal 
schools on the present plan, or by securing a Normal Department in con- 
nection with at least one good Public High School in each county, or by en- 
larging the scope of the Teachers' Institute, and making of it a regular annual 
three-months' training class in each County or Congressional district, all 
under a competent, well-equipped Normal Faculty, or by a combination of 
* these methods, I am not so anxious to urge, as to urge that in some way, 
such provision for professional training shall be made accessible to common- 
school teachers, as will justify the State in requiring that those supported 
by the public treasury, and at work in the State educational service shall 
have had professional training which will be presumptive, at least, of fitness 
for the work which they profess to be doing. In order to this, it will doubt- 
less be necessary that an examination be had as a condition precedent to 
entering such training schools, and that those entering them be found qual- 
ified so far as knowledge of the subjects is concerned, to teach the branches 
required in our common schools. The feature now urged is by no means a 
novel one in our government. 14 has long been incorporated in our army 
and navy service, and every argument which justifies it in these will apply 
with added force here. If it is the right and duty of government to provide 
means for the professional training of those who are set for the defence of 
the commonwealth, and to require that all who would undertake this work 
shall have prepared themselves specially for it, it is surely a clearer right 
and a more sacred obligation to require that those who are called by the 
State to lay the very foundations of the republic in the intelligence and 
virtue of its citizenship, should have fitted themselves for this momentous 
work. (a). The adjustment of this question will carry with it that of proper 
supervision. State and local. Its wise adjustment may develop a system of 
superintendence not yet devised. It may be developed as a fact that the 
most efficient method of supervising the individual school is to train and 
supervise its teacher, and that the more general work of securing statistical 
information, and keeping a record of the state and progress of the work falls 
into the line of clerical service to be performed in the State Bureau of Edu- 
cation. However this may be, whether it may appear that such an officer 
as a County or Township Superintendent of Schools in the old acceptation 
of the term, is necessary, or whether the supervision of the matter and 
methods of the teaching can be better secured through the training schools, 
one thing is certain, when the qualifications of teachers are thus generously 
provided for, and jealously guarded, their work will be intelligently super- 
vised. (6). Again, the adjustment of this question will remove, or greatly 
lessen the evil of lack of uniformity and permanency of methods in our 
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country schools, by extending a knowledge of accredited methods, and in- 
suring that all the teachers have been trained in them. It will not be so 
serious a matter if Susan Brown and Jane Smith, alternate with John Jones 
and George White in the same district in as many successive quarters, if all 
have been trained to intelligence and efficiency in the same methods, and 
have common ideals. Indeed there is a uniformity in the midst of divers- 
ity, which constitutes the perfection of system, (c). Moreover, by as much 
as such a scheme of training by the State removes the matter of determin- 
ing the fitness of the teacher a little further from the neighborhood jealous- 
ies to which we alluded at the outset, its influence will be especially helpful 
in localities where the maiden niece of the Director holds possession of the 
school by what she conceives divine right; while all the unfledged and 
would-be schoolma'ms in the neighborhood envy and scandalize her. 

3. But there still remains a most important consideration in the solution 
of our problem. We can not hope to build up an important branch of the 
public service, and supply it with competent workmen, without providing 
adequate means for their support. At the wages which have hitherto been 
paid common-school teachers in our country, a person can do nothing more 
than perpetuate existence during the time of service. This makes it abso- 
lutely impossible that any one should choose common-school teaching as a 
life-work, unless he is willing to accept a home in the poor-house in which 
to die. There are but two possible ways in which this evil can be remedied ; 
one is to raise the wages of teachers until they shall bear some just ratio to 
the character of the service required, and aflbrd an income from which it 
shall be possible to secure a home and a support for declining years. It is 
doubtful whether this can ever be done, at least anterior to the millenium. 
Especially will it be impracticable, so long as these wages, in arty part, 
come as directly from the pockets of the employers as they now usually do. 
AVhile this continues to be the case, and no other mode of relief is found, it 
is inevitable that our rural schools, and in large part the lower departments 
of our graded schools, wall be in the hands of young women who teach 
simply because they must, until some more eligible or congenial method of 
subsistence presents itself ; or by young men who make it a convenient 
stepping-stone to some more honorable or lucrative calling. But there is a 
most just and sensible method of relief ; and I am happy that it has found 
so able an advocate in the person of George William Curtis ; I mean the 
method of retiring on part pay, faithful teachers who have been a reasona- 
ble length of time in honorable service. That this is eminently just, and 
exactly in accordance with the practice of our government in reference to 
its military and naval officers, is apparent upon the mere statement.- But 
we may not hope that because of its justice it will be readily acknowledged. 
The old ideas are too deeply rooted in the minds of the people to be easily 
eradicated. We shall need to be able to justify the claim by the soundest 
arguments, and urge it upon the people with the utmost persistence ; 
and then, if in a score of years, we shall begin to see the method incorpor- 
ated into our educational service system, we may count it a speedy triumph. 
We must show the utter impossibility of securing a corps of trained profes- 
sional teachers, without such a scheme. We must show the fearful waste 
of money, time, character, and all that is valuable, which is entailed by a 
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system in which our schools are simply theatres for successive companies 
of crude, uneducated, untrained young men and women to experiment in, 
while they earn a few dollars to carry them over from the period of child- 
hood to that of intelligent and effective maturity. Far wiser would it be to 
entrust our sick to the care of a similar succession of uneducated boys and 
girls who want some employment by which to feed and clotlie themselves 
till they attain sufficient knowledge, training, and maturity to be capable of 
useful service in society ; with the assurance that w^hatever of experience 
and wisdom in the healing art they might obtain during this period of ado- 
lescence, would never be used to heal our sick when when they might reas- 
onably be supposed to have attained some fitness for the work. 

We must show that by the present system, it is inevitable that our youth 
will come to maturity half educated, half trained, and quite unfitted for the 
duties of life. They cannot be expected to secure in the schools what their 
teachers do not possess ; and who would claim anything more than half-ed- 
ucation, and a very imperfect preparation for the duties of life, for the body 
of young men and women who teach our rural schools ? They do not them- 
selves profess to have attained anything more. They know tiiey are not 
fitted for these duties and responsibilities, and are usually teaching our 
schools just because they are not, but are hoping to gain means or develop- 
ment and experience which' shall fit them. With our common schools in 
the hands of the uneducated, and immature, whose characters are but half- 
formed, what can we expect but that our youth will leave these schools in 
the same state. Let us urge these and the many other considerations which 
a careful study of the subject will afford, until the evils of this system are 
in some measure apprehended, and until it shall be seen that this is one of 
the causes exactly adapted to fill our communities with just that class of 
unreliable, inefficient men and women from which we are suffering so much. 
When the people see so much of incompetence in their public servants, and 
such frequent giving way of character under strain, let them be taught to 
find one of the producing causes in this system which commits the training 
of our youth so largely to untrained and undeveloped teachers, who cannot 
beget in others that which is not yet formed in themselves. Let it be 
clearly seen that the remedy lies only in securing for our common-school 
teachers, men and women fitted, by knowledge acquired, by training re- 
ceived, by experience gained, by characters established, who shall be able 
to impress the stamp of their own well- developed, and symmetrical man 
and womanhood upon the youth they train. Let it be understood that 
such a body of teachers can never be secured until it is made practicable 
for our best men and women to make this their life-work ; that in order to 
do this they must be adequately paid during the time of service, or honor- 
ably pensioned when no longer capable of effective service. The value of 
the service which would be rendered the State by such a body of profess- 
ional trainers of our youth, would be infinitely greater than all the military 
training and servdce secured by our war establishment, however great that 
may be ; and those who rendered the service would be in every way as 
worthy of honorable retirement, as are the officers of our army and navy. 

4. The fourth idea to which I would call your attention is the importance 
of unification, and proper organic correlation in our .system of public 
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Bchools. Oar Public-School system should be an orgjinized whole, from 
the lowest Primary, or the most obscure rural school, through the Univer- 
Bity course. In my own State this is beginning to be realized ; but we 
have not as yet incorporated the rural schools in the scheme, nor is the link 
"which connects the graded schools with the University a formation of the 
State, but simply a voluntary arrangement entered into between each 
school and the University. What is needed is, that, having secured a com- 
petent force of professional teachers, trained in the government Normal 
Schools, and fully accredited as competent for their work, and having all 
the schools organized upon a properly coordinated system, the work done 
in any one should be recognized in any other of the system. The rural 
school should be so organized, its curriculum so defined, its teacher so 
trained and certified to by the State, and the whole under such minute and 
competent supervision that the certificate of the school might be recognized 
in any corresponding, or next advanced grade anywhere in the State. In 
like manner the grading of our Union Schools should be so uniform, and 
the quality of the work so insured, that the pupil bearing the certificate of 
any grade in one would'be admitted thereon, to the corresponding grade in 
any other such school. This arrangement of courses and grades in the 
Union Schools is in an excellent state of forwardness in some of our western 
States, through the persistent and intelligent eflforts of our leading educators, 
although it is as yet a mere voluntary arrangement secured through mu- 
tual conference and cooperation. Finally, the certificate of the High 
School should be a passport to the holder to the next higher, or the College 
course. This is the link referred to above, and which you are fft-e all aware 
is receiving the most careful attention in several of our States, such connec- 
tion having first been eflTected in Michigan. The practical details of these 
methods the time allotted to such a paper does not allow me to present, as 
it also forbids even outlines of methods by which the preceding ideas can 
be realized. But how is such an arrangement to benefit the rural school, I 
may be asked ? Will the mere fact that a pupil's certificate that he has 
passed certain grades in a rural school, will entitle him to admission to the 
next in any other school, normal or graded, in any way aflfect the school 
granting the certificate? No, indeed; the mere fact will not; but the nec- 
essary antecedents to such a state of things, which shall receive their prop- 
er recognition of existence in this manner, will do immeasurable good to 
the rural school. It is not the fact that it exercises such a right, but the 
fact, that it is brought into such condition as to make this its natural right, 
that is to benefit it. Once organized and equipped thus, the various parts 
of our pubUc-school system will become nmtual supports of each other. 
There will be a common interest running through the whole, and a jealous 
care for the well-being of each part characterizing every other part. If the 
rural schools sufier any peculiar disadvantages, it will be to the interest of 
the graded schools, and of all others to aid them in overcoming them. Nor 
is the dignity given to the particular school by being thus put into organic 
relations with a far-reaching and noble scheme, an intangible or ineffective 
thing. There is a wonderful power begotten of honorable relationships, and 
of recognized position and responsibility. Place the rural school in proper 
relations to the rest of our system of public schools ; recognize ma.\a.i\^SJo\'fe 

3 
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iiianner, these relations, and provide that they maybe honorably sustained, 
«ind you have insured the efficiency of these schools, and with them, of the 
whole system. 

In conclusion, I want to exhort you, my fellow-laborers, not to hesitate 
to attempt great things. I fear that what I have outlined in this paper may 
appear like the impracticable dreams of a visionary, rather than like things 
to be striven for, with confident expectation of attaining them. But let me 
temind you of the power there is in an idea. Ideas rule the world. Start 
an idea which has in it useful, practical truth, and it sooner or later be- 
comes an actualized fact. If the ideal public-school system here so imper- 
fectly sketched, has a foundation in recognized principles of our civilization ; 
if they are the legitimate outcome of our present partly-developed schemes 
of public education, let us seize upon them and^hasten their realization. 
And well may we gather courage from the past. How well can any of us 
remember the pride with which the old-time Connecticut schoolmaster 
would stop us in our recitation in geography, and emphasize the statement 
that ** Connecticut was noted for her common schools, and for the liberal 
provision of $2,000,000 as a school fund." But from the state of things then 
existing in the State of Connecticut, to that which has now become univers- 
al in a larger portion of our States, the advance is greater than from our 
present position to the full realization of each of the four ideas sketched in 
this paper. Let our State Teachers* Associations take hold of this matter, 
discuss, and urge forward such schemes of educational policy, and expect 
to mould the sentiment of the State and control and guide its legislation on 
such mattei;p, and we shall have done with devising means by which to 
keep such Associations alive. They will have life in themselves. Some of 
us here to-day remember how such an Association in one of our States ac- 
tually framed its educational system. How it completely revolutionized it, 
and sitting in the Hall of the House of Representatives in the capital, dis- 
cussed item by item a bill then before the Legislature, and secured its pas- 
sage essentially as it left their hands. Let our Associations again find such 
work and be doing it, and they will live because there is reason why they 
should — because they have something to live for. 

When our government undertakes in this way to provide for the train- 
ing of teachers, to create a teacher's profession as distinctly recognized as 
the military, and as adequately provided for ; to establish a system of super- 
vision and to organize the system of public schools on a scheme so com- 
plete in details, and so comprehensive in its working that each part shall 
have a recognized place and work, and that all work from the lowest to 
the highest is adequately provided for, the question of abolishing the Ed- 
ucational Bureau will be as little likely to be entertained or thought of 
as that of abolishing the War Department, and for exactly the same 
reason ; it will be seen and felt by all to be a necessity to the very exist- 
ence of our civilization and government. 



An invitation was received from the President of the Board of Education 
of Baltimore, inviting the Association to visit the Rooms of the Board. 
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The discussion of Prof. Olney's paper was opened by Dr. D. B. Hagab, 
of the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. He said the country-school 
problem presented different aspects in the different States. He dissented 
from the position of the lecturer upon the proposition that young men in 
order to enjoy the right of suffrage should pass an examination in the com- 
mon-school branches. The establishment of a uniform system would be 
impracticable. He was not clear that any system of graduating diplomas 
from the lower schools can be devised that will universally admit to the 
Higher schools. He recommended not town schools but a head master for 
the schools of the town. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, of Illinois, believed that the people would man- 
age their own schools ; and they must be educated to apprehend and de- 
sire the best appliances and best methods. The drift of Mr. Edwards's re- 
marks was against centralization. The Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana, favor* 
ed more centralization. He pointed out some of the evils of having the 
schools controlled by the people. Wm. E. Crosby, of Iowa, said we have 
already solved the problem of centralization in city schools. He had not 
found the politicians when properly approached, jealous of the school- 
master. He said the laws of Iowa require a four-weeks* institute to be 
held annually in each county. The entire point is the permanence of 
teachers. He thought much could be done by the action of this Asso- 
ciation and the State Association. The Hon. R. D. Shannon, of Mo., 
said the one thing necessary in Missouri to place the State in a front 
rank, is efficient Supervision. The people are so grounded in their love 
for education that they will let nothing stand in the way of their pro- 
gress. Supervision was also needed over the public funds. Millions 
have been squandered. We are somewhat jealous of centralization. Mr. 
Smith, of Illinois, a county Superintendent, said country schools cannot 
be carried on in the same manner as village or city schools. The chief 
thing in the country is the permanent employment of the teacher. 

W. A. Bell said he did not believe a word of what the last gentleman 
said, but he did believe all that the others had said, except retiring 
teachers on half-pay. C. C. Rounds said : — It was idle to talk of the pro- 
fession of teaching when schools are in session three months in a year. 
Teachers cannot live on three-months' pay. Z. Richards favored agita- 
tion and discussion. 

The Hon. W. H. Ruppner was excused by request from reading the 
following paper on 

THE MORAL ELEMENT IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Nearly thirty years ago an eminent English philosopher proposed to 
erect the laws of character into a science, and to call it Ethology. I do 
not know that the idea has been developed, except in the speculations 
of phrenologists, sociologists, and expounders of heredity. But un- 
doubtedly we shall one day have a special science treating of the laws 
which regulate the formation of character. No one doubts that every 
man is what he is as the result of the operation of laws ; and however 
diverse may be human characters, they have all been formed under the 
same laws. All systematic training at children is a recogmWoti ol \Xi\% 
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principle. And, as Dr. Chalmers has shown in his Institutes of Theol- 
ogy, such statements are not invalidated by the fact that God's Spirit may 
be one of the factors in the operation ; for that spirit uses, and does not 
dispense with, the laws of man's mental constitution. 

It is not easy to construct this science, or it would have been done long 
ago; but the clue is in hand when we see that its formative principles 
lie in the domain of psychology, and that the work to be done is the ac- 
commodation of these principles to this special subject. 

Hence the doctrines of Ethology have been recognized as "middle 
principles" (the axiomata media of Lord Bacon) ; principles which, as 
Bacon observes, constitute the chief value of every science, because in 
them science becomes exact and useful. 

Ethology will lead us to study the origin and sources of all those 
qualities in human beings, whose assemblage makes up what we call 
character, and its object is " to determine from the general laws of mind, 
combined with the general position of our species in the universe, what 
actual or possible combinations of circumstances are capable of promot- 
ing or preventing the production of those qualities" (J. S. Mill). 

Logically, the evolution of this science should precede that of soci- 
ology ; because, in learning the laws under which individual character 
is formed, we have the master principles on which society is formed. 
And whilst the salient points of society tempt bold students like Bucklk 
and Spencer to plunge directly into the tangled wilderness of sociology, 
the cautious thinker, who measures his task before he undertakes it, 
will see that he who undertakes sociology, before the differentiation of 
Ethology, will die like Buckle in the wilderness, exclaiming, ** My 
Book, my Book ! " 

As soon as Ethology takes the scientific form, it will be immediately 
used as the foundation of psedeutics, and be adopted as the cardinal 
branch in Normal study. In this science, and in its deduced system of 
education, will appear, as a prominent branch, the Laws and Rules of 
Conduct; and this is nothing more or less than Ethics, pure and simple. 
Ethics is, philosophically, a branch of Ethology, just as Ethology is a 
branch of Psychology. Ethics proper, does not include jurisprudence, 
politics, or the law of etiquette, just as Ethology does not include sociology 
or national character. Ethics deals only with the individual, and tells 
him how he ought to behave himself. So that those few school laws 
which remembered that there was something worth teaching besides the 
six primaries, and added "Good Behaviour" as a thing to be taught in 
the schools, really struck upon exactly the right word — behaviour — for 
requiring the teacher to put Ethics into his programme, without using 
an alarming word. Ethics will soon cast off those endless discussions 
about the Freedom of the Will and the Nature of the Moral Faculty, and 
hand them over to Psychology, where they properly belong. For what 
is the Will, but the mind determining what it will do ? and what is 
Conscience, but the mind acting on moral subjects ? Could the dis- 
tinction be broadly drawn between Ethics proper and Ethical Psycholo- 
gy, and then could the grounds of ethical obligation be made part 
second in every ethical treatise, it would be found that there is some- 
thing in Ethics which a boy can understand beioxe Vi^ reaches the Se- 
ujor class of a college course. 
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Unload Ethics of its foreign matter, and it becomes simply Rules of 
CondvLCt, Its etements are simpler than the four rules of Arithmetic, or 
rather than the two fundamental principleB, adding and subtracting, out 
of which grow all aritlimetical operations, and which become compli- 
cated only when applied to complicated problems. Such is Ethics — 
a few simple rules of conduct which any child can learn, but which be- 
come difficult of application when applied to complicated questions. 
Notorious as moral philosophers are for their debates on incidental 
questions, they are remarkably agreed on what constitutes the ethical 
code. They will debate as to why men ought to do right, but not as to 
what is right. And even the differences as to the ground of moral obli- 
gation seem to be nearing an adjustment. 

There will always be men in every department of science who will 
ignore the Author of Nature, chiefly because they regard science as 
dealing only with second causes ; and in Ethics such men are satisfied, 
when they find that moral actions have their roots in man's nature and 
relations; but the idea is gaining even with that class of thinkers, that 
not only is it illogical and irreverent to leave out of view the will of 
the Ruler of the Universe, but that as a matter of moral dynamics, 
stronger motives are needed than those of Egoism, Hedonism, or Utili- 
tarianism, in order to make any of these systems operative. 

But educators need not hesitate as to the propriety of appealing to 
the will of God as the ultimate authority in matters of conduct, al- 
though they may not always feel at liberty to determine for.their pupils 
how that will is to be ascertained. There is perhaps no question in the 
moral world on which mankind are and^always have been so nearly 
unanimous as this, viz: that God's will is absolute authority in moral 
matters. Deference for eccentricities of religious opinion will have be- 
come an intolerable vice when any school teacher hesitates to acknowl- 
edge the existence or the authority of the blessed God and Father of 
us all. 

In the prosecution of our idea, the first work needed is the codifying 
of the moral doctrines of the country — and that in various forms, and 
with various depths of fulness, suited to schools of various grades, 
suited also to family use, and to the wants of the grown man who rarely 
passes a day in which some difficult question of morals does not arise. 
Touch life where you will, you touch a moral nerve; and yet often the 
moral principle involved is so subtle and so ramified with others that, 
like the aching nerve of the bodily system, you may feel the pain but 
cannot detect the seat of your trouble. 

Ethics must begin with the "Categorical Imperatives," as Kant calls 
them, and follow with the simple applications thereof; and gradually 
advance into the region of complex and conflicting motives and principles, 
where the subtle vices of society reside, and are covered beneath the 
surface of a high respectability. 

Now And then only these respectable vices bring down a fair name, and 
the world is astonished as it is when some well-conditioned bodily frame 
is suddenly prostrated by a hidden disease which had hung out no sign 
of its fatal mining. 
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All pervaded as society is by moral evils of every grade, how amazing 
that society should be without a moral code, without 9 statute book, 
without a moral Blackstone or Kent. 

You are perhaps startled at this statement, but if there is one such 
book known to society, name it, name it. The Bible, you say. But i» 
the Bible a codef No, no more than it is a body of divinity, or a cate- 
chism. The Bible is a collection of sacred books written by many au- 
thors, scattered along the track of fifteen centuries. It blazes with 
moral principles, but they are scattered like physical facts over the face 
of Nature. And like the scattered parts of a tangram they must be 
brought together before they are seen to be a symmetrical whole. Num- 
bers too are staring us in the face always, but numbers become powerful 
only when made into arithmetic. There is a grammar in all human 
speech — there is geographic truth in every foot of the earth's surface — 
but before geography and grammar can be taught properly, their prin- 
ciples and facts must be systematized. And so, abundant as are the 
materials of ethics, we need the systematic moral code as the instrument 
of effective moral teaching. 

The services of the Church in this direction are not forgotten or un- 
dervalued. To her society is chiefly indebted for its general moral 
soundness and growth. But the teaching of casuistry is only incidental 
to the mission of the Church, which is to fill men with the powers of 
the world to come. A pure life on earth is of course required, and the 
broad principles by which that life is to be regulated are announced 
and insisted upon ; but the carrying of ethical principles into the mi- 
nutiae of life was not only not enjoined upon the Church, but the exam- 
ple of Christ and his apostles shows that the Church was expected to 
avoid that very thing. It was thus only that the Church could become 
cosmopolitan — thus only that she could win all men to Christ, and save 
herself from endless persecution. And such was her modest practice 
until she allied herself with the State, and assumed a sort of universal 
directorship in regard to human affairs, for which she had no commis- 
sion from her Lord and Master. And the whole of Christendom to-day 
suffers in many ways from the effects of this union of Church and State 
— ^and one of the evils is just this which we are considering. The 
Church having in past ages undertaken to be the casuistical monopolist 
of the world, society has been left without a moral code. Morality and 
religion have points of close contact, but they are as different as terfea. 
trial gravitation from solar attraction. The one is terrestrial, the other 
is celestial ; and the glory of the terrestrial is one, but the glory of the 
celestial is another. The Church has nobler work than to be discussing 
the rate of interest a man may get for his money. The Church may say 
— ought to say with the voice of an angel — ^be honest, and truthful, and 
pure, and gentle — but she cannot follow those grand principles into their 
ramifications. If she does she will weaken her hold upon men — she 
will obscure the awful light of eternity. Moreover, she will blunder 
and often make herself ridiculous, as did Pope Calixtus III. when he 
solemnly issued his bulls against the comet, as she has many times done 
when dabbling in things n.ot written. As long as she has a ^^Thus saith 
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the Lord " at her back, men will bow in reverence, but when she comes 
down to little criticisms and casuistries about which there is no '* Thus 
saith the Lord/' and there is room for differences of opinion, she soils 
her skirts, and sacrifices her pre»tigr. 

Let the Church give men right principles, and let the schools system- 
atize them, and develop for themselves and for society those details 
which shall inform and guide men in their daily life anM be made a 
part of the scheme under which the young are educated. 

It is not forgotten that much is wanted in moral training besides a 
text-book — a good mother, a good pastor, a good teacher, a good disci- 
pline, favoring circumstances, "line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little," and all that. Moreover, mental train- 
ing is moral training to a certain extent; and the failure to recognize 
this has occasioned much needless concern among good people, especially 
in reference to public schools. Though there may be no special moral 
or relit?ious training, the ordinary exercises of a well-conducted school 
are highly ethical in their influence. And when the teacher is high- 
toned, his personal influence is elevating upon his pupils. And there 
is a great deal of miscellaneous moral instruction given in every school 
as well as in every good home. It is only proposed in this paper to do 
systenvatically what is now done unsystematically, and hence incom- 
pletely ; to accept ethics as a study. It is claimed that the subject is 
at least as important and susceptible of school-room treatment as geog- 
raphy or arithmetic;. And that, for the same reason that a child ought 
not to be left to pick up his arithmetic as he may, he ought not to be 
left to pick up his morals as he may. It is, of course, desirable that 
parents should look after their children's improvement, both morally 
and intellectually, but parents may be incompetent or neglectful. More- 
over, the idea of education is, that all its teachings shall be systematic; 
that it shall include the whole nature, moral, physical, and intellectual ; 
and that it shall leave nothing to chance. If the teacher is expected to 
turn out an ethical character, he must have the ethical feature in his 
programme. He is not to he satisfied with incidental effects and incom- 
plete results, or with occasional efforts. Children must understand that 
they are expected to behave themselves, not simply that they may not 
plague the master and disturb the school, but because behaviour is the 
great thing of all the things they have to learn ; that morals are not sub- 
sidary to scholarship, but the reverse ; that what a boy learns is not as 
important as what he does ; and that, at the outcome of his school life 
what he knows is not as important as what he is ; that what he can do is 
of small consequence compared with what he [is inclined to do and 
what he does. 

The details of this moral work on the pupil are for consideration and 
experiment. As to the systematically-didactic part it should be both 
oral and textual. With advancing maturity the simplicities of elemen- 
tary teachings may properly pass into the more complex conditions of 
life, where sound principles conflict with each other, and difidcult prob- 
lems beset every pathway. To a child nothing is more mysterious than 
the moral complications of life — nothing more impossible than the 
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straightforward use of the moral maxims which he has learned. The 
application of plain principles to actual life, Aristotle considered the 
most bewildering puzzle of human existence. He regarded practical 
virtue as the nice adjustment of a hundred forces. He saw that humaa 
association would be an impossibility, if every good principle was to be 
run like a red-hot ploughshare through the tangled vines of social life; 
but a man must get along like a skirmisher feeling an enemy, by glanc- 
ing warily to the right and the left before advancing. Nothing is good, 
exclaimed Aristotle; everything depends on the way you use it. The 
wise man will " sound his dim and perilous way " through life. A right 
principle is, of course, not to be sacrificed; but when it conflicts with 
the demands of other right principles, then comes the trouble. 

When you exhort a child to ** speak the truth always," how is he to 
know that you do not mean that he shall give every one "a bit of his 
mind " — or that private matters are not to be blabbed — or that whatever 
he knows about people is to be spouted over the neighborhood ? Or if 
you caution him against a deluge of truth, shall he dry up entirely ? 
How is he to know what to tell and what to refuse^to tell ; when to 
speak and when to be silent ? And what about evasions and flattering 
speeches, and all the strategies of society — and of war, too, if you 
choose? WaTJ John Champe right when he went after Benedict Arnold 
and told one thousand lies to get him ? If not, what shall we say of 
General Washington ** who never told a lie," and Harry Lee, " the soul 
of honor " — who sent him to the British to tell all those lies ? 

You say that was war. All life is war. Emerson says, " Regard your 
best friend as a beautiful enemy." We are always hiding spies under 
the flax. What does Paul mean when he says he becomes all things to 
all men ? Is it right for you to flatter a popular prejudice which in 
your heart you despise ? 

These are every -day questions, and a sad part of a child's actual so- 
cial education is to teach him to conceal the truth and to impose on 
others by false pretenses. Old Tom Carlyle need not have made himself 
so unhappy about social shams ; but the most of what he says is true. 
These examples are mentioned not to apologize for social shams, or to 
indicate any opinion in regard to them, but only to illustrate the diffi- 
culties of both children and grown people in applying plain cardinal 
principles of morality. 

The field of American politics is our greatest moral chaos, because it 
is comparatively a new branch of human experience, and one offering a 
greater variety of strong temptations than any department of old-world 
society. The average American nfeeds far more moral training than the 
average European. The very features in our American life which most 
powerfully develop the individual, and give prosperity and power to the 
nation, are like the great motive powers — fullest of danger. Our busi- 
ness life is miscellaneous and unsettled, especially inlthe younger States, 
where new things and new questions arise hourly ; and our whole civil 
life is raw and exposed, and endlessly complicated, and largely without 
precedents. Railroads and copper mines are new elements in politics — 
and Satan never wears more angelic garbs than when he approaches a 
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public ofl&cer with a placebo. If it were possible, he might deceive 
even the elect. And if the great and mighty are deceived, who can 
wonder if the clodhopper should see no harm in selling his vote if it pays 
better than suckering tobacco from sun to sun in the hot days of summer? 
He may not know whether it is best for the countryfor John Doe or 
Kichard Roe to go to the Legislature, but he knows that a little money is 
A good thing to have, and that a new hat is better than an old one, and if 
he works for farmer Smith's 50 cents a day, why shouldn't he work for 
John Doe's $5 a day, with whiskey thrown in? Doesn't Dr. Esculapius 
sell his time? Doesn't Lawyer Campbell sell himself for money to any 
horse-thief that wants to get justice cheated ? Then " why may I not take 
money, yes, and work, and use money to elect John Doe ?" 

The packing of conventions, the carrying of elections, the putting 
through of corporation measures, are among the mysteries of society. 
The sharpest investigating committees, the keenest detectives, are often 
balked in their efforts to find the centre of the plot; and yet many good 
men are misled by specious pretences, even when not carried to the point 
of corruption ; whilst others find themselves almost unwittingly involved 
in transactions which a clear moral insight would have led them to reject 
with scorn. Mr. Jefferson said, that even in his day rogues had a won- 
derful facility for getting into office : for, in the first place, they stole the 
hearts of the people in order to get into office ; and then, after getting in, 
went to stealing in other ways. 

The explanation of the whole thing is found in the moral ohtuslty of the 
people at large. It is said that the Tichborne claimant in England is re- 
garded by the common people simply as a gentleman kept out of his 
rights. If a public man is convicted of at least questionable moral con- 
duct, he still has the chance of an ovation from his constituents. The moral 
perspicacity of the masses must be quickened before we can be sure of 
having pure officers. They must not require a candidate for their suf- 
frages to blunt the edge of his moral nature in order to secure his own 
election, and then expect stern virtue from him after he gets into office. 
They must not only require purity, but they must know what purity is; they 
must know how to apply moral principles to acts in all situations. And 
they can learn this only in the primary schools; for the masses never get 
beyond the primaries. It is hard to believe, without examination, that 
the education of the primary school alone can do much to elevate the peo- 
ple intellectually or morally ; but the student of history knows that the 
primary school has powerfully modified the characters of many nations; 
and its future is to be far greater than its past. The masses will certainly 
be made smart; but if they are to be made virtuous as well as smart, they 
must be at least as quick to solve a moral as an arithmetical problem. The 
masses of men are honest in intention ; the danger lies in their obtusity. 
When villainy is clearly shown to them, they put it down ; and it is owing 
to this bottom honesty in the people, that when our political must is set 
to fermenting, it works itself clear for a while. But these cycles of fraud 
are costly and dangerous. We love self-respect and the respect of the 
world ; and our grand edifice of popular government is shaken to its foun- 
dations. 
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My purpose in this address has led me to speak more of primary than 
of other schools ; but as already intimated, moral doctrines being simple 
in their elements, and progressively complex and difficult, they have a 
phase suited to every grade of school, even to the highest university ; and 
as in general scholarship the lower schools are largely alSected by the 
upper, so will it be in the teaching of Ethics. And when through all the 
grades of education the work upon character becomes as systematic and 
thorough as the work upon intellect, it may fairly be expected that the 
material magnificence of the present will be far surpassed by the moral 
glory of the future. 



The President introduced Dr. da Motta, Centennial Commissioner of 
Education from Brazil, who spoke as follows : 

EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 

The most striking feature of the present century is the interest which all 
nations are taking in education, feeling assured that it will bring happiness 
and prosperity to the people. The victories gained by Prussia over France 
were not through her improved arms, but her system of schools. In Bra- 
zil the primary schools are under the control of the State and provinces — 
not divided as here into township or district organizations. The higher 
schools in the Capital are under the control of the General Government, 
and the success which attends the schools in the cities is due to the care 
which the Government takes of the teachers and to the system of compul- 
sory education. The State looks upon its teachers as the most useful 
members of the community. The greatness of the future generations de- 
pends upon them, and their success is guaranteed. They are paid high 
salaries, which increase according to merit and length of service, and the 
profession of a school teacher is one of the most promising in Brazil. Ed- 
ucation (primary) is compulsory and free. In the cities each parent is re- 
quired either to send his children to school or to show that, when at a cer- 
tain age, they understand the elements of primary education. In many 
remote parts of the empire this system could not be properly enforced, 
but in many of those places private schools have grown up, and the pro- 
portion of illiterate children is gradually decreasing. To be admitted to 
higher schools, candidates must pass an examination in their knowledge 
of the national language, English, French, Latin, Greek, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and natural science. In the higher schools medicine, 
law, civil and mining engineering, and mathematics are taught. Before a 
stulent can graduate as a physician, he must have studied the science of 
medicine, both theoretical and practical, for six years, and the student of 
law for five years. Within that time he must have made himself convers- 
ant with natural law, public law, international, civil, and common law, 
and must also have practiced with some eminent lawyer for a term of two 
years. 

In the primary and second grades religious instruction is compulsory. 
The Catholic religion being the religion of the State, its catechism is 
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taught in schools, but as other creeds are not only tolerated in, but wel- 
comed to the empire, the children of parents who profess a different faith 
are relieved from attending to those religious exercises. There are also 
commercial institutions and military and naval academies, in which are 
taught the elementary branches of mathematics and other sciences, as 
well as practical lessons given in military matters. The people of Brazil 
are trying to follow in the steps of other nations more ancient and en- 
lightened, and attempting to continue in this progressive way by studying 
the best improvements and the best methods of American educational in- 
stitutions. 



The President then introduced Dr. Mejerbero, of Sweden, Centennial 
Commissioner of Education from Stockholm, and Superintendent of the 
Schools of that city. 

He traced the progress of liberalism in Sweden from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Protestantism was introduced into the country, successively 
through the reigns of Gustavus Wasser, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Charles XII. In the reign of the latter compulsory education was intro- 
duced, and a school was established in each parish, with a board of in- 
struction, of which a clergyman was president. They did not consider 
geography a necessary study except to learn the way to America. About 
twelve years ago the Government began to control the erection of school 
buildings and thus corrected the evils resulting from inferior building. 
Lately Normal Schools have been established. At first there was much 
opposition to Superintendents of schools, but the people now consider 
them their best friends. Teachers in Sweden are a most independent 
class ; their tenure of office is for life, and they cannot be removed except 
after a thorough trial. If this were not so they could not succeed in ob- 
taining good teachers, because competent men and women in Sweden 
will not accept positions unless they are sure of retaining them. Gym- 
nastics is included in the school studies. Religious instruction is com- 
pulsory, but all denominations have equal freedom ; the Government 
is trying to educate the people in every respect up to the standard of 
American institutions. 

He closed by inviting the American teachers to be present next summer 
at a convention of Scandinavian teachers to be held in Copenhagen. 



The President announced the following committees : — on Necrology, 
Z. Richards, Washington, D. C, W. E. Crosby, Iowa, J. M. B. Sill, Mich- 
igan ; on Resolutions, E. E. White, Ind., W. H. Ruffner, Virginia, W. 
T. LucKEY, California, Warren Johnson, Maine. The places of meeting 
of the committees and departments were announced by the President. 
The President read a communication from the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion of Arkansas, accrediting G. W. Hill as a delegate to this association. 
Prop. Brooks offered a resolution of thanks to Dr. da Motta, of Brazil,, 
and Dr. Mejerbero, of Sweden, which was unanimously adopted. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock, p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION, 

Association met at 8 o'clock, President Phelps in the chair. 

Dr. Henderson, of Kentucky, gave notice that he would offer an amend- 
ment to the constitution at the next session. Mr. White, from the com- 
mittee on the endowment fund, made the following report: 

The committee to whom was referred that portion of the President's 
address relating to an endowment fund for the Association, report that 
before such fund can be properly received and invested, certain modi- 
fications to the constitution become necessary. They therefore propose 
the following amendments : 1st. To change Section 3 of Art. Ill, by 
erasing the word ten and substituting therefore the word twenty. 2d. Add 
to section 1 of Article IV, the following : — Any friend of education may be- 
come a life-director by the donation of one hundred dollars to the Associ- 
ation at one time either by himself or in his behalf. 3rd. Insert after the 
word counsellors in Art. 2, of Section IV, the word Life- Directors. 4th. In- 
sert before the word officers in Sect. 3 of Art. IV, the word elective. 5th. 
Add a new section, to be known as Section 9 to Article IV ; such Section 
tshall read as follows : The Board of Directors shall appoint three trustees 
into whose hands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment, all 
funds which the Association may receive, from the creation of life-director- 
ships or from donations, unless the donors shall specify other purposes 
for which they may be used. The income of such funds so invested 
shall be used exclusively in drefaying the expense of publishing the an- 
nual volume of the Association unless the donors shall specify otherwise. 
The Board of Directors shall require such trustees to give to the Associa- 
tion their joint bond in a sum equal to twice the amount of such trust 
fund, as may be in their hands. 

The committee recommend that the Board of Directors be instructed 
to secure articles of incorporation for the Association; also that for 
the purpose of raising means to cancel the indebtedness of the Associ- 
ation, and, if possible, to publish the volume of proceedings for the pres- 
ent year, the Board of Directors be authorized to use all moneys now on 
hand or received from the sale of volumes, or from annual memberships 
or life-memberships at this time. That members are urged to make them- 
selves life- members. 

That all friends of education be invited to contribute funds for that es- 
pecial purpose. Respectfully presented. 

S. H; WiriTE, Chairman. 

The Report was adopted unanimously, and it was suggested by 
Z. Richards that the Association be incorporated at Washington, the 
Capital of the nation. • 

The President introduced Dr. Edwards, of Illinois, who addressed the 
association on 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES ;— THEIR PAST, 

PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

In the American Cyclopaedia, Vol. XII, it is stated that the first sug- 
gestion for the establishment of normal schools in the United States was 
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made by Denison Olmsted in an oration delivered in New Haven in 
1816. But the actualizing of this idea must be accredited to Massachu- 
setts as a State ; and there is. little doubt that of all the men engaged in 
starting the enterprise Horace Mann was'the most influential and efiect- 
ive. The proposition to establish teachers* seminaries was by no means 
well received even among educated men. By many it was regarded as 
chimerical ; by many it was looked upon as a measure that would be in- 
jurious to existing institutions, — academies and colleges. The idea 
that a professional preparation for teachers is necessary or useful, seemed 
to many untenable, the assumption being that the only thing that need 
to be taught to a candidate for pedagogic honors, is the knowledge which 
he will be called on to impart. But in Massachusetts, the advocates of 
the new idea were in grim earnest. Horace Mann engaged in the work 
with his customary zeal. He brought to the discussion the energy of an 
intense conviction, the power of a wonderful magnetism, and the re- 
sources of fine natural abilities, high culture, and an indomitable and 
all-devouring industry. The first result was a proposition from Mr. Ed- 
mund DwiGHT, an educated, wealthy, and benevolent Boston merchant, 
to contribute ten thousand dollars for the establishment of a number of 
normal schools, provided an equal sum should be appropriated by the 
State. The proposition was made by Mr. D wight, on the tenth day of 
March, 1838, and conveyed to the legislature by Mr. Mann on the thir- 
teenth. It was at once accepted by that body. The money, $20,000, was 
put into the hands of the Board of Education, which had been organized 
for about a year, and of which Mr. Dwight was a member, and Mr. Mann 
was the secretary, and active ofl&cer. By the Board it was decided to open 
three institutions, to be kept in operation for three years, which would 
give each of them the ninth part of $20,000 for each year. The first 
school was established in Lexington, making its first little fight on the 
spot on which the nation, sixty-four years before, had fought its first little 
round. It went into operation July 3, 1839. Its principal was Cyrus 
Peirce. Its opening was well advertised, but for some reason delayed 
from the time first fixed upon. "The day opened with one 6f the most 
copious rains of that rainy season." All needed preparation had, how- 
ever been made. The dignitaries were present, that is to say, the new 
principal and the secretary. They were met by three candidates for 
admission, — one and a half to each examiner. In fact the announcement 
of the opening of the first American Normal School fell still-born upon 
the apathetic public of Boston and vicinity. The eloquent secretary had 
urged the importance of the enterprise in many lectures before numerous 
conventions. The Board of Education had striven, oflScially and per- 
sonally, to awaken an interest therein. Certain persons, eminent for 
learning and piety, among them Dr. William Ellery Ciianning, felt 
anxious for its success. But the mass of citizens, learned and unlearned, 
rich and poor, wise and otherwise, evidently ** cared for none of these 
things." The Board, however, and especially the indomitable secretary, 
persevered. Another school was established at Barr^, and went into 
operation on the 5th of September, in the same year. Here appeared 
twelve young ladies and eight young gentlemen, and the secretary in his 
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diary, exults at the prospect of thirty before the end of the month. On 
the 9th day of September, 1840, in the midst of the hard-cider political 
campaign, was launched, at Bridgewater, the third of the projected 
schools. The number admitted as students was twenty-eight. 

Here occurred a stay of proceedings. The educational energy of the 
American continent was exhausted, so far as the fitting up of teachers' 
seminaries was the expression of it, by the expenditure of this $20,000, 
one-half of which had been furnished by a private gentleman. Indeed, 
the great strain upon that energy had been so exhaustive that in the 
Massachusetts legislature of 1840, there was a serious relapse. A propo- 
sition was made in that body to abolish the board of education, and it 
was urged with a resolute pertinacity. But friends appeared, almost un- 
expectedly, and the board was sustained by a good majoritjP. In 1842, 
an appropriation of $6,000 per annum, for three years was made, for the 
support of the three schools, giving each of them $2,000 per year. And 
the secretary rejoices thereat in the following words : " Language cannot 
express the joy that pervades my soul at this vast accession of power to 
that machinery which is to carry the cause of education forward not only 
more rapidly than it has ever moved, but to places which it has never 
yet reached." And in the spirit of true prophesying he adds: "This 
will cause an ever- widening circle to spread amongst contemporaries, and 
will project influences into the future to distances which no calculations 
can follow." 

This was the beginning of Normal Schools in the United States. At 
first the increase in their number was very slow. In 1843 that at Albany, 
N. Y., was established. In 1846 there was an addition of one, in 1850 of 
one, in 1852 of two, in 1854 of two, in 1855 of three, in 1856 of two, in 
1857 of two, in 1859 of one, in 1861 of three, in 1862 of two, in 1864 of 
four, in 1865 of three, in 1866 of nine, in 1867 of thirteen, in 1868 of four- 
teen, in 1869 of six, in 1870 of twelve, in 1871 of thirteen, in 1872 of 
eight, in 1873 of ten, in 1874 of four. The two years, 1875-6, I am not 
prepared to report. It is interesting to notice in connection with this 
table how educational enterprises are affected by financial circumstances. 
After the crash of 1857, there was a palpable diminution in the ratio of 
increase. In 1858 no new schools were organized, and in 1859 but one 
against the two and three of previous years. On the return of prosperity 
an added increase is noticed, which in 1868 culminates in the establish- 
ment of fourteen new schools. Since 1873 there is apparent again a 
marked falling off. And we have every reason to believe that with the 
revival of prosperity the number of schools for training teachers will 
once more increase in a ratio more than commensurate with the increase 
of population. 

We have noted the number of students with which the normal schools 
of Massachusetts began. I am not prepared to state the numbers in 
attendance at each of the years from that time until now. But, by the 
help of the Reports of the National Commissioner of Education, Gen. 
Eaton, I am enabled to give these and other facts approximately for the 
five years, 1870 to 1874 inclusive. And the exhibit is very instructive 
and encouraging, as set forth in the following 
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Of the one hundred and thirty-four schools reported in 1874, sixty- 
eeven receive appropriations from States, four from counties, and nine 
from cities. The remainmg fifty-four have either failed to report or are 
supported by private endowment, or by tuition fees. 

These figures indicate a wonderful progress in the public sentiment of 
the country on the subject of Normal Schools. In thirty-five years the 
number of pupils in attendance has increased from the three that greeted 
Father Peircb on th^t morning of July 3d, 1839, to 24,405. I suppose we 
have here what is known as a fact, — a thing to reason from, a thing to 
account for, a thing to respect. In our discussions this fact must be ad- 
mitted. It cannot be argued out of sight. In some way it must be con- 
ceded, the normal school has commended itself to the good opinions of 
the American people. And this commendation has not been a spasm. 
It has grown and strengthened. At first the growth was slow. It took 
many years of hard, earnest work to overcome the inertia of the public 
sentiment, — the latent disinclination of the people to favor changes. 

This spirit of conservatism is often strong, but in this case it was unu- 
sually so. The mass of the people were quite out of sympathy with the 
new idea. How then shall we explain the great change that has taken place 
in the public sentiment of the country concerning normal schools? 

1. It is due first to the reasonableness of the normal idea, — the idea that 
teachers, like the members of other professions, need a'specific training. 
On philosophical grounds nothing can be more successfully defended. It 
accords with what we claim for the worth of mind, and the consequent dig- 
nity and importance of the business of educating it. A carpenter who 
works on dead matter only needs an apprenticeship. Shall he who works 
on the noblest thing in any degree under our control rush upon his task 
with no preparation ? This argument has never been really rebutted. Lec- 
tures have been written, and speeches made against it, but its force hae^ 
never been broken. The common sense of mankind has accepted it as 
reasonable and philosophical. 

2. Another contributing cause to the same result is the superior success 
as teachers' of the graduates and pupils of these schools^ In spite of many fail- 
ures, in spite of much conceit and vealiness, in spite of a premature display 
of crude and undigested methods, in spite of noisy zeal that is not accord- 
ing to knowledge, in spite of a confident certainty of expression about things 
at best but half known ; in spite of these and many other short-comings, it 
has nevertheless been true that the young men and women, educated, or 
partly educated at our normal schools, have on the whole proved them- 
selves more efficient as instructors of the young than the a\^T^%<& ol tYv<^\t 
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compeers. There are many communities to my personal knowledge in 
the State of Illinois especially, in which the public sentiment demands the 
employment of normal teachers, so called, and will be content with no other. 
It is easy to form guesses as to what the public sentiment of the country is 
on any question at any time, but it is the right of any man to form such a 
guess. And for one, I feel warranted in saying that in that part of the 
country known to me, I believe that on a popular vote, the normal school 
would be well sustained. 

3. A third reason for this modification of the public sentiment is that the 
normal school has been a potent factor in our educational progress. The 
American people have a thorough and permanent faith in the grand enter- 
prise of education. Whatever improves the systems or methods thereof, 
they are ready to approve. And they havejnoticed that the era of improve- 
ment has been contemporaneous with the active life of the normal schools. 
They have noticed that the progress of improvement in the philosophy and 
methods of education seems to have been from below upwards, and not from 
above downwards. By the influence largely of normal schools, the com- 
mon schools came to feel the need of improvement before that need 
was felt to any great extent in the colleges. At least, such appears to be 
the generally-entertained opinion. The normal schools therefore get large 
credit for active agency in this progress, which it is believed the nation has 
been making, and they are sustained and honored accordingly. 

4. Again, the normal school has commanded public approval and secured 
the public confidence, by conforming itself to the evident needs of the 
people. It has looked forth upon these communities, and noting what 
work was most neglected, and therefore most needed to be done, it has 
applied itself to that work. It has not confined itself to mere theoretic, 
professional instruction. It found thousands of teachers at work who 
were not qualified in the subject-matter of school instruction, who were 
ignorant of the arithmetic and English grammar, and geography, which 
they were daily attempting to teach. And it undertook among other 
things to make up their deficiency. With something of professional, it 
has done a vast amount of academic work. This has not been the char- 
acteristic of all the schools reported to the United States Commissioner. 
Some of them have confined themselves quite rigorously to the profes- 
sional work, and to such other matters as were very necessary for illus- 
trating that work. But of the mass of them this has not been true. They 
have done, larg^y, whatever their hands have found to do. And they 
have found much to do that to many has seemed greatly out of place 
within their walls. But whether philosophical or not, this readiness of 
the normal school to take on mixed work, has made it acceptable to the 
people, and for the time being at least has extended its influence. What- 
ever of influence the average normal school possesses, it has attained by 
work of this kind. Its laurels have all been won in this field. 

There are some things in the present status of the normal school in 
the United States that render it difficult to make general statements. 
One of these circumstances is the great diversity in their character, and 
in the quality of the work which they do. The name "normal school*' 
is applied to a great variety of institutions. Between the staid, solid* 
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well-established institution, abundantly supported by State or city, well 
housed, well furnished with books and apparatus, managed and taught 
by men and women of large culture and long experience, between these 
schools and others just pushing themselves into uncertain being, cramp- 
ed for house room and yet more cramped in appliances, — there is a wide dif- 
ference. And yet in the Commissioner's Report, they all rank as normal 
schools. And by the genius of our institutions their claims must be al- 
lowed. We can have no national system of normal schools as things now 
are. These schools must be created by authority of the dilSerent States. 
Whatever the State legislatures make them, that they are. A new State, 
struggling with the problem of taming the wilderness, might be expected 
in the beginning of its career, to set up only an incomplete equipment for 
a teachers' seminary. But of these slight beginnings great results often 
come. Indeed some of the new States, by reason of their freedom from the 
trammels of old nations, have exhibited a wiser generosity in this respect 
than States that are more under the rule of precedents. But leaving out of 
view the schools established by public authority, and supported by public 
funds, we find many private establishments, which are in all respects a 
law unto themselves, except as they are influenced by the public senti- 
ment about them. Among these there is certainly much diversity. They^ 
are not subject necessarily to any visitation, nor amenable to any public 
control. But like all other institutions of learning, they are subject to the 
judgment of the community at large. If their work is ill done, or superfi- 
cial, the fact is likely to become known, and their standing is at last 
determined with a reasonable degree of justice. At last! Sometimes 
the weeding process is slow. 

Concerning the work actually done in these institutions in the different 
States, it appears from the report for 1874 that in 94 of them drawing is 
taught, 42 have casts and models for drawing, 107 teach vocal music, 62 
instrumental music, 107 have chemical laboratories, 82 .have cabinets 
of philosophical apparatus, 65 have museums of natural history, 23 have 
gymnasiums, and 73 have model schools. 

The usual course of the normal school occupies from two to four years 
of time, the difference depending upon the amount of work aimed at. 
The two-years' course is for those who expect to be employed in country 
districts or in subordinate capacities in the schools of cities. The three- 
years' course includes some knowledge of the natural sciences and the 
higher mathematics. In the four-years' course is usually included 
enough of the Latin and Greek Languages to secure admission into the 
best colleges, besides something of an acquaintance with German or 
French or both. Almost every school gives a review of the common 
branches, and some of them do this work most thoroughly and usefully. 
On this part of the work have many of them secured their reputations, — 
reputations not of dazzling brightness, but solid and honest. 

In the way of professional work, so called, every school does something. 

In many, books ^re taken for guides, as in any ordinary study. In 

others the subjects of school organization, the philosophy of education, 

practical didactics, etc., are presented orally, in lectures. Practical teach- 

5 
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ing in the model school under, supervision is an important exercise in 
the 73 cases in which the model school is found. Observation of the 
teaching of others, accompanied by a written report thereof, is a very 
tjommon form of exercise. In the institutions known as training schools, 
this practical work in all its phases is carried out much more fully than 
in the ordinary normal school. More eflfort is put forth to secure in the 
student's mind a mastery of educational principles. More continuous 
•and thorough practice, under intelligent supervision, is insisted upon, 
tind as a consequence, more dexterity and practical skill in the work of 
teaching is imparted to them. I am not aware that the kindergarten has 
been connected directly with any normal school. 

The normal school has on the whole attained a noble success in the 
United States. To use a less forcible expression for this fact would be 
an excessive affectation of a misplaced moderation. Some of the evidences 
of this success have been indicated. They are found in the multiplica- 
tion of the schools, in the demand for the services of the teachers edu- 
cated in them. They are also found in the introduction of normal de- 
partments into colleges, academies, and seminaries. They are found in 
the confidence with which the public regard the schools generally. They 
*re found in the genuine and substantial progress in education which 
they have done so much to promote. To ignore this great fact, much 
more to deny it, would be not only unpolitic but unjust. 

But the normal school has made its mistakes. That result was inevit- 
able; Such a vast increase of power and public support might well be 
expected to turn the heads of its friends. The name came to be a mighty 
one to conjure with. And it has bnen used in recommendation of meth- 
ods and enterprises that have no merit of their own. In this name the 
most absurd and unreasonable promises have been put forth, the most 
astounding philosophy has been taught. There have been loud boasting 
and very loud advertising, to "split the ears of the groundlings." But 
it hath only '* made the judicious grieve." Mistakes have also been made 
by the enthusiastic and inexperienced of the pupils, who have "rushed 
in where angels fear to tread," and have thought themselves possessed 
of knowledge or power that real life has largely discounted. There has 
been crudeness, and in some cases superficiality. But with men and wo- 
men in earnest, willing to work, willing to be taught, these are evils that 
time always cures, and do not therefore call for much in the way of an- 
imadversion. The fine enthusiasm generated in the normal school, al- 
though it may not always be accurate in discriminating, is nevertheless 
an invaluable attribute, and far be the day that cools its fervor. 

So much for the past and the present. What of the future? What 
sort of institution is the coming normal school to be ? What sort of 
thing ought it to be ? I am painfully conscious of inability to answer 
the latter question, to say nothing of the former. Who can tell precisely 
what the normal school of the future ought to be ? Who, in 1776 could 
have dictated wisely and well the best type of such an#institution for the 
last quarter of our nation's first century ? Shall we have only profes- 
sional instruction in the good time coming? Will the normal professor 
JSnd his pupils thoroughly conversant with the positive knowledge they 
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need, and will it be his blessed function only to discuss ways of arousing 
attention, awakening motives, adjusting this well -mastered knowledge 
in such way as to make it productive in the teacher's hands, and germ- 
inative in the pupil's mind ? For the immediate future there is a way 
worthy, it would seem, of trial. It is the faittiful doing of what the hour 
seems to demand. Let the normal school as it now is be conscientiously 
utilized. Let the teaching of science or literature, or what not, be done 
with a careful heed to the wants of the minds taught. Let a careful 
induction be made of all the phases presented by the work. Let the 
facts thus learned be compared. Let the results be expressed in general 
statements. Let these statements be laid aside, not published while they 
are green, and let them be fairly tested time and again. And when the 
hair is gray, and the sounds of the pedagogic battle have died away in 
the distance, in the mental repose of mature age, let such of the "prin- 
ciples" as have stood the repeated ordeals be laid before an anxious 
world. And unless the man who has come to exactly the opposite con- 
clusion from you after similar waiting and labors, should get the public 
ear, you may stand some chance of being quoted as an educational au- 
thority. In other words, let us be slow in rushing into generalities. Let 
ns have a serene, abiding faith in patient work, in candor, in the benefi- 
cent influence of time, and in human progress. For myself I have the 
fullest faith in the future of the normal school. I believe it will con- 
tinue to improve from year to year and from decade to decade. I be- 
lieve that atime is coming when it will be stripped of its inconsistencies, 
and will nobly illustrate the grand effect of the growth of ideas among a* 
free people. As yet we have not fully lived out the ideal of the true 
normal school. For the attributes of this institution, like the scenes of 
a great epic, cannot be written out until the soul has passed through the 
requisite experiences. And for a result like this, the experience of no 
single man will suffice. The nation itself must pass through it. One 
day there will be gathered in the ripened fruit of all this labor and 
thought, and we shall have a normal school worthy of this great repub- 
lic, for it will be the product of the life of the republic. 

I know that many important questions must be decided in the course 
of this progress, and that the discussion of these is entirely appropriate 
to this Convention. But that discussion cannot be entered upon in a 
paper so short as this ought to be. And it is therefore intentionally left 
to the gentlemen who will offer remarks in connection with this topic. 

But 1 cannot close, Mr. President, without asking your indulgence in 
a word or two upon the character of the early laborers in this normal- 
school field. In our devotion to institutions, we sometimes forget the 
power of personal character and influence. I believe there has gone with 
this enterprise of training teachers from year to year, down the decades, 
something of the spirit of the men who launched it. Some of those men 
we know well. Their names live in the literature of the country. Thej 
are the men who wrote reports, addressed conventions, appeared before 
legislatures, and were before the world the representatives of the normal 
schools. 

But there was another group, whose memory we ought not to let die* 
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I mean the men who actually did the work. I mean the men, among 
others, who in Massachusetts undertook on a small pittance of money, 
and in buildings most unfit, to make the normal schools models of ex- 
cellence. I mean the men who under circumstances so unfavorable, 
undertook to achieve a success so wonderful as to convert a generation 
of unbelievers in the enterprise into ardent supporters thereof. Under- 
took, did I say ? They did it! Finding the material resources so defi- 
cient, they resolved that they would throw into the work all the more 
of high mental and moral force, — all the more man. 

These normal schools were brought into being by men of power, and 
of culture. Fine abilities, thorough and extended scholarship, indomit- 
able industry, a glowing enthusiasm, and an unruffled moral courage — 
these were the qualities that gave the movement success. Some of these 
men, though possessing many elements of greatness, are at present little 
known by their names. But they are known by the fruits of their deeds. 
They were content to labor and left the talking to others. Among these 
are Nicholas Tillinghast, of Bridgewater, Mass., Cyrus Peirce, of West 
Newton, in the same State, and David P. Page, of Albany, N. Y. These 
were men of no ordinary mould. They belonged to no rings. They were 
condidates for no office. Of s<*heming and worldly policy they knew 
absolutely nothing. They worked for a high end only. They were men 
of inexorable truthfulness, too. Hard workers they were. Indeed, 
their industry was excessive. But their position seemed to demand 
more work than men ought to do. In their day the normal school was 
an experiment, and an experiment conducted under very unfavorable 
circumstances. Funds for it were very meagerly doled out. Tradition 
was against it. Many cultivated men were hostile to it. It was an in- 
novation — the introduction of a new agency into the educational field — 
and the graduates of colleges, for the most part, saw no necessity for any 
Buch new ageijcy. The battle was a severe one. At the start the odds 
were terribly against the two or three normal schools then in the coun- 
try. But these men wrought as if for dear life. And it was for life — for 
the life of the idea of normal training. Everybody knows the result, 
though few know the cost, in labor, of the victory that has been won. 
Nor must we forget the character of that labor. It was not such work 
as politicians do. It was not the nature of button-holing or ** wielding 
influence," or bringing "forces to bear" upon men. Nothing of this. 
It was work in the study and in the schoulrooui. It was unwearied 
labor to make the Normal School worthy. There w^as no effort at show. 
In the classes of these men there was little to dazzle or impress a com- 
mittee of legislators. But all was thorough. All was painstaking, all 
was upon honor. 

Of course the result was that the normal school became a permanent 
thing. When men put their lives thus into any worthy enterprise, there 
is the best reason to hope for success. Tliese men "have passed away. 
But their work remains with us. And the 24,000 students of normal 
Schools in the United States constitute a monument to their heroisui 
grander even than the noble cathedral that reminds men of the genius 
o/ Wren. 
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The Association received an invitation from the teachers of Baltimore 
tendering a boat ride to Fair Haven. On motion of W. A. Bell the Asso- 
ciation unanimously accepted the invitation. 

The chairman of the committee on nominations, D. B. Haoab reported 
the following list of officers: 

President. 
M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-Peesidents. 

John Hancock, Dayton, O. W. H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va. 

C C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. W. T. Luckey, San Jose, CaL 

Edward Brooks, Millersville, Pa. J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. S. JoYNES, Nashville, Tenn. W. E. Crosby, Davenport, Iowa. 
N. A. Calkins, New York, N. Y. James S. Rollins, Columbia, Mo. 
J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. J. S. McGhbe, Peirce City, Miss. 

Secretary. 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 

Treasurer. 
J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Counsellors. 

Warren Johnson, Augusta, Me. H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky. 

A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 

Mrs. M. a. Stone, New Milford, Ct. E. T. Tappan, Gambler, 0. 

James H. Hoose, Cortland, N. Y. W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Randal Spaldnig, New Jersey. S. H. White, Peoria, 111. 

J. P. Wickersham, Harrisbiirgh, Pa^ Edward Olney, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. M. Garnett, Annapolis, Md. W. C. Sawyer, Appleton, Wis. 

F. P. DuNNiNGTON, Charlotteville,Va. A. Abernethy, Iowa. 

T. M. Marshall, Glenville, W. Va. C. Y. Lacy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. R. Blake, Davidson, N. C. S. R. Thompson, Pern, Neb. 

E. M. Pendleton, Athens, Ga. J. C. Dennett, Central City, Col. 

James G. Clark, Liberty, Miss. Mrs. E. S. Carr, Saji Francisco, Cal. 

James R. Malone, Dallas, Tex. O. H. Riggs, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

G. W. Hill, Little Rock, Ark. M. H. Shannon, Jefferson City, Ariz. 

Counsellors at Large. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. John Eaton, Washington, D. C. 

On motion, the report of the committee on nominations was accepted. 
A motion to adjourn was withdrawn to allow Major James S. Rollins of 
Missouri to address the Association. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock, Wednesday, a. U, 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 12th, 1876. 

The Association met at 9 o'clock, President Phelps in the chair. The 
meeting was opened with prayer. 

The President announced that the time had arrived for miscellaneous 
and unfinished business. On motion of J. Baldwin, of Missouri, the fol- 
lowing committee on teachers was appointed : J. Baldwin, Mo., Z. Rich- 
ards, D. C, J. B. Mallon, Ga., W. E. Crosby, Iowa, 0. C. Rounds, Me. 

On motion of Dr. C. K. Nelson, of St. John's College, Annapolis, the 
following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven members of the National Teachers' 
Association be appointed by the President to proceed at once to Wash- 
ington, and to use their best endeavors in behalf of the National Bureau 
of Education which is now under consideration by Committees of both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States. 

Dr. Shiras argued at length the necessity for the action implied in the 
above resolution. 

Dr. Henderson, of Kentucky, called up his amendment for the abolition 
of the sections and the transaction of all business in general session. Mr. 
Henderson spoke at length in support of his amendment. 

Dr. Tappan, of Ohio, spoke against the amendment and moved that ii 
be laid on the table. Carried. 

Major Rollins, of Missouri, offered the following resolutions concern- 
ing public lands : 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention, that the proceeds of the 
sales of all the public lands belonging to the United States in the future be 
appropriated amongst the several States, in the proportion of their Fed- 
eral representation in the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, for the education of all the children of the different States, 
and in such proportion for Common Schools, Normal Schools, and Higher 
Educational Institutions formed by the General Government which shall 
be deemed most expedient and just by Congress, and making such con- 
cessions in the distribution to the various States, on the score of illiteracy 
for a limited term of years, as may be necessary to place the children of 
all the States on an equitable footing, provided, however, that in the 
passage of any law by Congress, the right of pre-emption and the homestead 
are to be sacredly observed. 

Resolved, That a commitee of one from each State and Territory repre- 
sented in this Convention, be appointed by the President to memorialize 
Congress upon the subject. 

The above resolutions were referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Missouri, in behalf of a committee presented the 
following report on 

A COURSE OF STUDY FROM PRIMARY SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY. 

The undersigned, appointed a committee to report a Course of Study 
for all grades of Schools, from the Primary ^^^chool to the University, beg 
leave to submit herewith the results of their deliberations on this im- 
portant theme. 
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At the outset, your Committee found it necessary to investigate a 
number of diflScult questions, all of which had a practical bearing upon 
the definition of a Course of Study, its extent, and the relations of its 
several parts. In most instances these questions were suggested by real 
collisions shown to exist between the views held by the expounders of 
the various educational systems established in this country. 

A brief review of these questions is essential as a preliminary intro- 
duction to the grounds which have influenced your committee in the 
recommendations which they venture to make. 

1. The first question relates to the proper beginning of a course of 
study; at what age should the pupil be admitted to school? Upon this 
depends, in a large measure, the character of the studies and the temper 
of the discipline in the primary school. It is important here to consider 
the modifying effects of climate and the nature of parental training at 
home. ^ In the Northern sections of the country, children may attend 
school one or two years earlier than in the Southern sections. A child 
may be safely placed in school at the age of five, or even less in the cooler 
climates, and assigned the ordinary tasks in reading and arithmetic at 
once, while in warm climates he must begin school at six or seven years 
of age, or if earlier, his tasks must be of a less severe character and not 
so prolonged. 

To some of your committee the Kindergarten has commended itself as 
a desirable beginning of the primary course. At the age of five years, 
possibly at four, the child may be brought under its training. The prin- 
cipal objects aimed at in the Kindergarten course of instruction are — (1.) 
Skill in the recognition and production of forms. The hand and eye are 
disciplined in the most efi*ective manner by the several occupations of 
cutting out shapes in paper, weaving patterns in difi'erent colors, perfor- 
ating card-board and working pictures in colored threads, construction of 
geometrical and other figures by means of sticks and softened peas, mod- 
elling of designs in clay, ruling paper, and drawing symmetrical figures. 
(2.) The theoretical knowledge of form and number, is trained by the use 
of blocks representing the elementary geometrical solids; counting, the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, the use of fractions, are taught by means 
of these blocks. (3.) Besides this, the child is taught valuable lessons in 
manners. He eats his lunch at the table spread in a proper manner, and 
learns neatness, cleanliness, and the conventional etiquette that marks 
polite behavior at meals. (4.) In the games which are played, the imag- 
ination is exercised in a lively manner, and the healthful training of the 
body is secured. The session of the Kindergarten usually lasts for about 
three hours per day, and may continue for one or two or three years, ac- 
cording to the age of the pupil upon entrance. It is to be remarked that 
the element of play is not so prominent a characteristic of the Kindergar- 
ten as is claimed by some of its advocates. Moreover, the nurture of the 
child's individuality and originality of character, which is obtained in 
play, is not to be expected from the play that is permitted in the Kinder- 
garten, so much as in the untrammelled exercise of his faculties when 
outside of the school-room. Play involves a negative exercise of the will 
in caprice and destructiveness that is essential, no doubt, to the develop- 
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ment of the feeling of independence and original power which forms the 
basis of character. But the school must always direct the pupil's eflfort* 
into special rational channels of activity, and hence act as a restraining in- 
fluence upon the untamed will. The Kindergarten restrains, though in the 
gentlest manner possible. It furnishes a training nearest approaching that 
of the family ; and is the proper transition from family to school. A year 
spent in cultivating manual skill, and in the acquirement of a familiar 
knowledge of geometrical form and numerical computation, as well as a 
training in polite habits and usages at so early an age, must.be a powerful 
influence in moulding the future life of the child. 

2. Where the Kindergarten does not precede the ordinary course of 
primary instruction, the first studies of the course are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

The second difficult question that met your committee in their inves- 
tigation was to determine the precise value of these and other elementary 
studies both as regards discipline of mind obtained in their acquirement, 
and the usefulness to the individual in gaining further knowledge. It 
was necessary to compare one branch of study with another. While some 
educational writers contend that the art of drawing, or oral lessons in 
natural science are of more real importance than reading and writing, or 
arithmetic, others contend that the latter studies are of a fundamental 
character, altogether unique and not to be compared with the former for 
the reason that these studies (reading and arithmetic) are of universal use 
and value, while such studies as drawing and the natural sciences are 
special in their character. The arts of reading and writing enable their 
possessor to participate in the treasured wisdom of the race. Without 
them he can gain knowledge only through his own senses and the oral 
tradition of his companions. By the aid of reading and writing he can 
avail himself of the senses of all mankind in all ages of the world and 
transmit his own contribution to the race in turn. By arithmetic, he is 
able to measure the quantity of the world about him, at least as far as he 
can reduce it to number. Deprive man of the power of counting and cal- 
culating, and the world of things recedes into a vague and uncertain re- 
lation to him so that his power over it diminishes to zero. With numeri- 
cal calculation he can divide and conquer it — he can rule matter by spirit- 
ual might; without this art his relation to the world is that of the savage 
to his fetish. 

In whatever form this question has been viewed by your committee, the 
paramount value of reading, writing, and arithmetic over all other branch- 
es in the course of study has been manifest. 

But this has not fully decided the question. The most useful studies do 
not of necessity altogether exclude less useful studies. 

3. Here, accordingly, your committee met another difficulty, to-wit: — 
how to decide the amount of prominence to be given to industrial branch- 
es in comparison with those chiefly productive of theoretical culture. 

That which seems to lie nearest to the realm of usefulness to the indi- 
dividual is his special trade or vocation. His culture-studies are not so 
directly useful, but are useful at more points in his life and for a greater 
period of time. In late years we have seen the whole course of study 
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challenged. The primary school has been called upon to fit the pupil for 
the actual demands of life. The college and university have been asked 
to dispense with certain of their disciplinary studies and adopt others of 
greater immediate usefulness. Less Latin and Greek and more Science 
of Nature and Man, has been the demand. The Course of Study has re- 
ceived great modifications ; the number of elective branches has been in- 
creased. 8till the proper adjustment between culture-studies and practi- 
cal studies does not seem to have been found. Now that education, as an 
element of national strength, has excited so much attention and become 
the object of so frequent legislation, we are the more perplexed by this 
problem. Indeed there are many problems here. 

4. The question of public and private schools meets us first. On the 
one band it is contended in the interest of productive industry, that the 
pttblie schools, being for the masses who are destined to fill the ranks of 
common laborers, should give a semi-technical education, and avoid purely 
disciplinary studies. The latter, should be reserved (it is thought) for 
jieademies and preparatory schools founded by private enterprise and open 
to such of the community as can aflford to patronize them. This means a 
division in the course of study — one branch of it tending towards the art« 
«nd trades — the education of the laboring classes ; the other branch tend- 
ing towards high culture — ** a liberal education," as it is called. This im- 
portant question, therefore, met your committee in this shape : Is the 
bestcourse of study for the future common laborer, a part or portion of the 
longer course of study designed to educate the professional man ? Is the 
complete course of study the same for culture and business and the 
professions, so that whatever section of it be cut ofi* from the begin- 
ning, furnishes the best course up to that point, whether regarded as 
preparatory to a continuation of the course of study, or as a completed 
course fitting one for business ? To settle this point it was essential to 
consider in detail the nature and effects of such differences in the course 
of study as had come to exist in our educational systems, and especially 
the tendency to separate the preparatory course for colleges and uni- 
versities from that pursued in the common schools. 

The course of study as originally planned for our colleges was a con- 
tinuation of that in the so-called "Grammar School" in which Latin 
grammar was the most important branch of the curriculum. The com- 
mon-school course was very meagre, and that of the grammar school 
and college was well enough as a continuation of it. At that time very 
little development had taken place in the sciences of nature and man ; 
English literature had not yet become a great power among the people ; 
the printed page in the form of the newspaper and magazine had not 
yet opened to the individual the great possibilities of continuing his 
theoretic education. What was then a '* liberal education " is inferior to 
a common education now. Although higher education demands only 
the same disciplinary studies as preparatory to it, that it did formerly, 
merely increasing the amount, and has recognized the modern growth of 
literature and science and history by additions to the end of its course, 
in the common school so much has been added to the disciplinary studies 
as completely to change the course. The branches which initiate the 
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pupil into the sciences of man and nature are better and better provided 
for year by year. The curriculum is continually modified so as to adapt 
it more fully to the wants of the individual in this epoch. But the higher 
education has yielded far less to the demands of the age. It has suc- 
ceeded in repelling the collateral and information-giving studies from its 
preparatory course, and it admits them only in the form of a supple- 
ment at the close of the course.* 

The course of the common school tends to take the pupil through the 
elements of the collateral studies before his preparation for college, while 
the course of the college and its special feeders, the academies and class- 
ical schools, does not reach those studies until after five to seven years' 
apprenticeship in the purely disciplinary studies is completed. 

This difierence appears most marked in the course of the public high 
school, as contrasted with that of the special preparatory schools. In 
the district school are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and history of the United States. In the course of study in 
the public high school, we find Latin and Greek, French and German, al- 
gebra, geometry, natural philosophy, physical geography, physiology, uni- 
versal history, English literature and rhetorical work. But a preparation 
for college usually omits all except the Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
Hence the public high school is obliged to provide for a classical course 
and a general course, if it would continue the common-school course and 

*The Forty-Eighth annual report of the President of Harvard College annonnced certaltt 
changes in the requirements for admission to that university which Indicated very clearly 
a perception of the difficulty herein described. A better preparation in English literature, nat- 
ural science, and modern languages (French or German) was required. Upon this the report 
remarks as follows : 

" In all changes In the preparatory course of study wliich have been here set forth, the single 
aim of the Faculty has been to make that course correspond more nearly with the best possible 
course of study for young men, up to an average age of eighteen, who propose to pursue non<> 
professional studies for four years more. As the learning given in American colleges has beeo 
predominantly classical and mathematical, it is not surprising that the proficiency of a candi- 
date in Classics and In Mathematics has been the point chiefly considered In examinations for ad- 
mission. That teachers and pupils In preparatory schools should direct their efforts mainly to 
meeting these specific demands of the colleges, and should subordinate themtrinsic importance 
of studies to their serviceableness in securing admission to college, is the only result that could 
be expected. Neither teacher nor pupil could be much blamed, for instance, for practically settlnf^ 
the writing of grood Latin above the writing of good English. It is plain that the only remedy for 
this grave evil Is for the colleges to show by the nature of their admission examinations that 
they will not accept the rudiments of scholarship as am^^nds for deficiencies in the rudiments of 
tduccUlon. The colleges, as the representatives of the value of the study of the Classics, should 
be especially careful not to give plausibility by any act or neglect of theirs to the groundless 
assumption that the discipline of mind secured by the preliminary classical training must be 
purchased by the sacrifice of some knowledge which a well-educated young man of eighteen 
ought to possess. Co-operation on the part of the leading colleges Is much needed In enforclni^ 
upon teachers, and in enabling them to enforce upon their pupils, the necessity of thorough 
training in all the elements of a sound education. As soon as those colleges unite in demand- 
ing of candidates for admission a thoroughly good training in English no less than in classical 
subjects, the schools which feed the colleges will in turn be able to exact from the lower schools 
an efliciency which they now greatly lack. The«erTice which American colleges could thus 
Indirectly render to American education it is difficult to overestimate. Were a good degree of 
proficiency in a well-constnicted course of Engltsh studies strictly enforced as a condition of ad- 
mission into our leading colleges, the quality of education received by all pupils in all schools 
directly or remotely affected by such action would be sensibly Improved. Hitherto a too excln- 
slve concern for proper preliminary training in the Classics and Mathematics has cut off the 
higher institutions for education in this country from a part of that infiuence upon the lower 
which it is both their interest and their duty to exercise." 
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at the same time prepare its pupils for college. The influence of higher 
education upon the lower is to force the latter to drop its collateral and 
information-giving studies. 

Meanwhile the demand of the age upon the college to curtail its dis^- 
ciplinary and culture-studies, and to give more prominence to the nat- 
ural sciences is met only by the increase of these branches in the latter 
part of the course, as well as by the establishment of scientific schools, 
separate from the regular philosophical course ; when these separate 
schools require as a condition of admission to them the completion of the 
regular college course, they do not fulfil in a direct manner the popular 
demand ; when they admit pupils without such preparation, they omit 
the culture and discipline which they claim to be essential to success in 
the pursuit of higher science. 

5. In view of these facts your committee proceed next to consider the ques- 
tion of classical culture. Are Latin and Greek essential to a course of study 
that shall give thorough discipline to the powers of the mind ? W liat spe- 
cial advantage to culture is derived from the study of Latin and Greek over 
that derived from the study of Modern Languages — say French and Ger- 
man? That these ancient languages have no advantages as regards their 
form or capability of expression — one may convince himself by comparison. 
But when it is remembered that English-speaking peoples derive from a 
Teutonic source only those words expressive of special and familiar rela- 
tions and ideas, while for all the fine shades of thought and generalization 
they resort to the Latin and' Greek vocabulary, it will easily be seen how 
important is a direct knowledge of those tongues to us if we would under- 
stand readily the language of thought, and express with ease the results of 
reflection and generalization. 

The scientific method prevailing in our time tells us that to know a sub- 
ject properly we must study it in its history. We must be acquainted with 
its embryology and growth. In this insight we have also a clue to the na- 
ture of the much prized disciplinary value of classic study. The classics of 
a people include the earlier writings belonging to the period of the evolu- 
tion of its civilization. A study of its classics places one in possession of 
the seeds and elementary phases which have expanded and grown into its 
later life. The civilization not only of the Anglo-Saxon people, but of the 
[Romanic, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Celtic peoples of Europe is a Roman 
and Greek civilization. Greece and Rome originated the stock of ideas that 
form the basis of our institutions. The Greek mind explored the domain 
of theoretic and aesthetic culture, and science draws its categories to-day 
from the Greek language ; while art points to Greek literature and Greek 
sculpture and architecture for perfect models. What culture we have in. 
these directions cannot be well acquired by the individual nor fully com- 
prehended by him without recourse to its original fountains, Rome furn- 
ished the organizing forms of our civilization ; and our jurisprudence and 
legislation still pronounce their edicts in Roman words ; and the form of 
our institutions in which we live and move and have our being as a civil 
community — as a State, a municipality, a corporation, a free citizen endowed 
with rights — is Roman. To know ourselves, to realize our past history, and 
to make alive within ourselves the consciousness of the development of 
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our civilization, we must for a period come into close contact with the lit- 
erature in which Greece and Rome portrayed their national life. Language 
is the clothing of the ideas of a people, a garb woven of poetic phantasy 
and prose reflection. In it we reach the germinal cell-growth of the ideas 
of a people. In this respect the study of Latin and Greek furnishes to a 
European or an American a far higher means of culture than does any 
modern language. No one modern language is an embryonic type of an- 
other, nor does its literature portray the embryonic form of the civilization 
of another people, even though it may be an "arrested development" of 
fiome type of civilization. To study the embryology of the butterfly, we 
must begin with the caterpillar and not with the house-fly. So to under- 
stand the frog we must study the tadpole rather than the turtle. French 
and German have their own evolution and their own embryology. 

« 

6. Pursuing this thought we come to inquire why.it is that language in 
general should furnish so large a portion of the course of study. The spirit 
of protest demands: "why not things rather than worth?** And yet edu- 
cation goes on dealing with words! If thought — scientific thought — be the 
end of culture and etiucation, it is not strange after all that so much is 
made of the word that expresses it. Things are only transitory phases of 
processes in nature — the temporary equilibria in the great movement of 
forces. Science seizes the eternal laws or forms of the process itself and 
thus deals with what has more validity than the mere things. Words ex- 
press not things alone but also forces — processes. The verification of the 
word is therefore not through things alone but through the synthetic ac- 
tivity of thought. Words stand for more than mere things. 

Looked at as an object of knowledge the world is twofold ; (a) the world 
of man — including his realizations in art and literature, in his political and 
social institutions, in his science and history ; (b) the world of nature in- 
cluding the inorganic aspect, and the organic one of plant and animal. In 
the study of language we find the threefold world of man as theoretical, 
practical, and sesthetic. If we go so far as to call the world of man the most 
important of studies for man, we shall certainly call language the most im- 
portant study of the course — the one which gives most clearness of insight 
to the mind and the most discipline to its powers. But while the perfec- 
tion of man is the object and end of civilization and consequently of all 
other culture and education, on the other hand nature is the instrument- 
ality by which this end is achieved. To the savage man nature is master 
•and tyrant ; to civilized man nature is servant and thrall. To omit the sci- 
ence of nature from any course of study, is to do wrong to the supremacy 
which man holds by reason of his empire over nature. To slight the science 
of language in a course of study, is to insult the object of all study itself. 

7. The final difficulty which your committee encountered in their inves- 
tigation is the one of the natural and proper order of development of the 
topics of the course of study in the mind itself. Such questions were met 
as these : "Why not get discipline of mind first before taking up collateral 
branches, such as the natural sciences, the national literature and history ?" 
^*These topics involve the highest reach of the mind to be understood 
properly." Or the counter position : "Why are not the natural sciences, 
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history, and literature as valuable discipline-studies as Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics? and if so, why not begin with them in a course of study ? 

Upon consideration of this question of the order of topics, your commit- 
tee are of opinion that each one of the several fields of the objective world 
of man and nature should be represented at each point in the course of 
study. Nature in its or^nic and inorganic forms, mind in its theoretical, 
practical, and aesthetic forms. To those who object to collateral and infor- 
marion-studies side by side with the discipline-studies it may be said that 
they lay emphasis on the inorganic phase of nature by the exclusive study 
of mathematics and physics and on the theoretical phase of mind to the ex- 
clusion of the practical and aesthetic phases by the too exclusive study of 
grammatical forms and constructions. 

To those who object to the study of topics that are too difficult to be un- 
derstood in the most comprehensive sense, until the close of one's disci- 
plinary course it is sufficient to point out the fact that every subject has 
its abstruse side and that no phase of natural or human history can be com- 
pletely comprehended except in and through the world itself. Even the 
disciplinary studies themselves treat of topics that are not fully explicable 
until one has mastered the other studies. 

The child seizes whatever subject he studies more vaguely than the adult. 
His active phantasy is his chief organ. Hence the descriptive phases of 
science can and should be learned early. In secondary education the 
classifications and relations come properly to be considered — reflection 
is then the chief mental activity. In the highest phase of education ob- 
jects are studied as organic wholes — each individual is seen through the 
perspective of its history. 

Without previous familiar acquaintance with a subject obtained by study- 
ing its first or descriptive phases, one gets very little insight into the phil- 
osophy of it, even though he listens to the exposition of a Huxley or 
Agassiz. 

That. mathematics and the classic languages are justly regarded as disci- 
plinary studies in a sensp that will not apply to the other studies, is pretty 
evident from the reasons already given. Discipline is the process by which 
the will is purified from the sway of appetite and caprice. In his infantile 
state, as child or savage, man's will is implicit — not separate from his de- 
sires or appetites. A child or savage is a creature of impulse. To become 
rational he must substitute principle for caprice ; moral forms for impulses. 
The training requisite to emancipate the will and elevate it from the stage 
of impulse to that of moral activity, must needs possess the following essen- 
tial characteristics : (a) It must occupy the pupil with what is remote from 
the interests of liis every-day life ; self- alienation is necessary to self-knowl- 
edge ; in order to see our own dwelling in its relations to surrounding ob- 
jects it is necessary to go out of it and stand at some distance. The atmos- 
phere of the classic people of Greece and Rome furnishes the broad contrast 
to our every-day life which enables us to discriminate sharply the motives 
which unite to form our impulses, (b) Inasmuch as the civilization of 
those classic peoples is the embryonic form of our own, as has already been 
pointed out, the student of the classics has the advantage of seeing the uni- 
versal, or regulative, forms of his life (the laws, institutions, and usages 
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which define his status as a human being,) in their special forms and appli- 
cations. He learns more readily the universal by studying it, at first as a 
typical instance. The invisible cloak of forms wrapped about his life — in- 
visible because of its general or abstract nature — thus becomes visible to 
him and he acquires the ability to separate his deed from his impulse by 
the insertion of general motives. Reflection takes the place of instinct and 
caprice. By studying that which has no direct and obvious relation to his 
immediate interests but which is allied to the general forms of his rational 
activity, the youth obtains breadth and perspective of practical insight. 
The disciplined mind makes its purpose a general one and does not allow 
caprice (likes and dislikes, weariness of the body, curiosity, love of ease or 
amusement,) to hold sway. Mathematics as the science of the general re- 
lations of time and space — the conditions under which the existence of na- 
ture is possible, has the same relation to man's physical existence as classic 
study has to his humane culture. 

This mental discipline is not a matter of perseverance and industry sim- 
ply, so that whoever studies any subject thoroughly will get the same 
amount of discipline as another, but the object studied must stand related 
to the student's general and rational forms of life and thought. 

Assuming the division already indicated, our course of study will fall 
under five sub-divisions, each of which must be represented at every stage 
of progress. A careful survey of this ideal standard discovers the fact tliat 
with the exception of the divergence already mentioned between prepara- 
tory schools and the public high schools, there is a close conformity to the 
educational system generally adopted in the country. Were the college or 
university to require for admission a knowledge of the elements of natural 
philosophy and physical geography (the former a compend of physics and 
the latter of natural history), universal history, and English literature, and 
slightly less of Latin and Greek, it would remove the necessity of two 
courses of study in the high school. 

The five sub-divisions are: 

J. Inorganic Nature, treated in (a) mathematics, the science of the gen- 
€ral form of nature as existing in time and space, and hence as quantitative ; 
(b) Physics, molar and molecular, including the science of the contents of 
na;ture in their quantitative aspect. 

11. Organic Nature or Cyclic ProcesseSf treated in Natural History and 
in all natural sciences which have for their object a cyclical process, whether 
that of life or not ; hence, astronomy, meteorology, geology, botany, and 
zoology, and kindred sciences. 

///. Theoretical Man or Intellect y treated indirectly in (a) Philology or 
the science of the instrument invented for the reception, preservation, and 
communication of thought ; treated directly in (b) Philosophy which inves- 
tigates the universal and necessary conditions of existence or the forms of 
the mind that appear in logic, psychology, ontology, and other spheres 
more concrete, The study of grammar is the propaedeutic to this field. 

IV. Practical Man or Willy treated in (a) Civil History, which portrays 
man's progress in realizing forms of freedom by means of political organi- 
zation : (b) Social and Political Science which investigates the evolution of 
institutions of civil society and their logical basis. 
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V, JEathetical Man, or Phantasy, as developed in the Fine Arts, and es- 
pecially in Literature as the symbolic portrayal of man to himself, the col- 
lisions of his real world with his ideal, and the reconciliation of the two. 

In mapping out the provinces which shall be investigated, only a small 
portion of the work of preparing a course of study has been accomplished. 
It remains to select those branches of study which are to be pursued con- 
tinuously from year to year throughout the course, and likewise to decide 
the amount of time to be given to the other branches, as well as their exact 
•order in the course. In this diflBcult and delicate part of the task it becomes 
-evident that within certain limits very much freedom may be allowed to 
the teacher and pupil, and in fact must be allowed. It is necessary to have 
each one of the five departments well represented in the course. But a 
choice may be made, for example, in the department of the study of organic 
nature, between botany, zoology, physiology, and geology, each one of these 
studies being a fair type of the rest as regards efiect on the mind in culture 
or discipline. It must not be forgotten moreover that the age of pupils and 
the amount and quality of previous preparation will determine whether the 
course shall be very full or whether it shall embrace only a few of the rep- 
resentative branches ; whether the special branches shall be continued for 
half a year each or for a whole year. 

In the more important branches there should be no option left to the pu- 
pil in the high school, for example, all should be required to take Latin, 
Algebra and Geometry, Universal History, Constitution of the United States, 
History of English Literature, Rhetoricals, Natural Philosophy, and Phys- 
ical Geography. 

Omitting the phase of physical training, except in so far as the art of 
drawing secures it in the form of a culture of the hand and eye — a general 
propaedeutic of manual skill — and not including the ground covered by the 
kindergarten which would precede, or that of the special trades or profes- 
sions which would succeed this general course, your committee present the 
following tabulated scheme for a general course of study from primary 
school to university. 

DISTRICT OR COMMON SCHOOL. 

TOPICS RELATING TO NATURE. 

Inorganic, — Arithmetic, Oral Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Organic or Cyclic. — Geography, Oral Lessons in Natural History. 

TOPICS RELATING TO MAN ; OR " THE HUMANITIES." 

Theoretical {Intellect), — Grammar, (Reading, Writing, Parsing and An- 
alyzing). 

Practical ( PTiZZ).— History. (Of United States.) 

JEsthetical (Feeling and Phantasy.) — Reading Selections from English 
and American Literature. Drawing. 

HIGH SCHOOL OR PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

TOPICS RELATING TO NATURE. 

Inorganic. — Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Analytical Ge- 
ometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry. 
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Organic\)r Cyclic, — Physical Geography, Astronomy (Descriptire), Bot- 
any or Zoology, Physiology. 

TOPICS RELATING TO MAN ; OB " THE HUMANITIES." 

Theoretical {Intellect), — Latin, Greek, French or German, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Practical ( WUl), — History (Universal), Constitution of the United 
States. 

jEsthetical {Feeling and Phantasy), — History of English Literatnie^ 
Shakespeare or some standard author, (one or more whole work»reftd). 
Rhetoricals (Declamation and Composition). Drawing. 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 

TOPICS RELATING TO NATURE. 

Inorganic. — Analytical Geometry, Spherical Trigonometry, Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, (etc., Electire.) 

Organic or Cyc^c. — Anatomy and Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Mete- 
orology, Geology, ijthnology, (etc.. Elective). 

TOPICS RELATING TO MAN *, OR "tHE HUMANITIES." 

Theoretical {Intellect),^— LsLtiiit Greek, French or German, Comparative 
Philology, Logic, History of Philosophy, Plato or Aristotle, Kant or 
Hegel, (or a representative of ancient philosophy and also one of modem 
philosophy). 

Practical { Will). — Philosophy of History, Political Economy and Soci- 
ology, Civil and Common Law, Constitutional History, Natural Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion. 

jEsth^tical {Feeling and Phantasy). — Philosophy of Art, History of Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric. The Great Masters compared in some of their greatest 
works : Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Phidias, IVaxi- 
teles, Skopas, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Mozart, Beethoven, &c, 

W. T. Harris, ) 

Wm. F. Phelps, V Committee, 

Eli T. Tappan, J 



The Hon. David Murray of the Department of Education, Japan, was 
then introduced, and gave a brief account of the condition of education in 
that country. He said the world had been surprised at the rapid im- 
provement made by Japan, which he said could only be accounted for by 
the fact that long before the opening of Japan to the world there was a 
fiystem of education there. China was the mother country of Japan, who 
derived the origin of their arts, printed language and laws from that 
country. Their written language was introduced in the year 700 or 800, 
and at the same time the Buddhist religion, which also came from China, 
was introduced, the priesthood of this religion filling the same place in 
Japan as the priests of the middle ages did in the education of Europe. 
The Japanese nation early began to feel an interest in education, and a na- 
tional university was established at an early date with a view of educa* 
tion. This lasted until the fall of the Tycoon's Government. From 1600 
until 1868 education formed one of the principal objects of this govern- 
ment. 
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The national schools were for the training of only the retainers of the 
royal families and ** landed gentry " of the country, but to-day almost the 
entire population of Japan can read and write. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to give some idea of the manner of educating the Japanese. He 
said the Japanese language had a vast number of letters and at least three 
thousand characters are taught the scholars in the schools. The scholar 
labors for years to learn to make these different characters, and it is only 
because he begins early that he is enabled to become familiar with them. 
It is necessary to begin the study of them young ; grown-up people can 
never l^arn them all. It looks like an almost impossible task to learn 
to make ten or twenty thousand characters, but this is the number 
which many of the Japanese of learning are familiar with. Along with 
learning to write, the pupils are also taught to read, which consists in 
going over the letters and explaining them. The reason of this is because 
the colloquial language differs very widely from the written language. 
The pupils are also taught composition from their earliest education, and 
particular attention is paid to letter-writing. The books which the pupils 
read from are those on history, geography, and morality. 

The pupils, after ten years' elementary study, are advanced to a classical 
* department, where the great Chinese classics and their philosophy is also 
a subject of study, as well as the history of Japan and China. 

The opening exercises in the old schools consisted of a lecture to all the 
scholars by a Chinese professor, upon some subject such as one of the 
maxims of Confucius, which wa<» used as a sort of text, from which a ser- 
mon was preached. After this, the classes were divided up into sections, 
each of which had one teacher, and the subject of the lecture was con- 
sidered in detail. At twelve o'clock they were all dismissed into the 
waiting-room, where more difficult studies were considered. At three 
o'clock the pupils were instructed in physical exercises. 

The speaker said it was not a perfect education, but it was sufficient at 
that time. When the Japanese came in contact with foreigners a new 
world was opened to the mind, new wants were created. They found that 
if they were to compete with foreign nations they must learn their lan- 
guages and study their arts. Only two years after the treaty with Com- 
modore Perry a school of languages was established, and since 1859, when 
the old government of the Tycoon was changed and new departments 
were established, one was the department of education. 

The new department created at the time of the change in the govern- 
ment made education open to all classes and established schools all over 
the country, 8,000 having been added since 1859. There is a normal 
school in the city of Yedo, established like the normal schools in this 
country, from which the graduates are sent as teachers to different parts 
of the country. Education is carried on in the language of the country. 

Dr. Murray then introduced the Hon. Fujimaro Tanaka, Vice-Minister 
of Instruction in Japan, who briefly addressed the Association in Japanese 
which was translated by his interpreter, 

TRANSLATION. 
It gives me much pleasure to be present at this meeting, and to hear 

6 
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from eminent educators valuable addresses on the great and important 
subject of education. 

Let me say in a word, that as far as I have observed, your education has 
attained the highest point in the world. This, I have no doubt, is due to 
your earnest labors. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of our educational system, as Dr. 
Murray has told you the rise and progress of Japanese education. I take 
the subject of newspapers in Japan. Newspapers in my opinion, have a 
great deal to do with the education of the people, for they are an echo of 
education, as it were. 

Up to 1865, we had no regular newspapers published, that is, news- 
papers in the modern sense, but in the same year, Yanagawa Harukage 
first started a paper called " Chiu-Gai-Zashi," which may be translated 
" Home and Abroad News. " 

The people soon found out the importance of newspapers, not only as a 
means of learning passing events in the far West and East of this wide 
world, but also, as that of educating themselves, and inasmuch as they ap- 
preciate the value ol newspapers, their number has been increased from 
time to time. 

In 1873, ninety-seven different newspapers were published in Japan. At 
that time less than ten years had elapsed from the first publication of the 
newspaper. In 1874, twenty-seven more, and in 1875, thirty-two more 
were added. 

We have now more than one hundred and fifty different papers in 
Japan, some of which, are, of course, published daily, some weekly, and 
some monthly. Thus the people even in villages know something about 
the affairs of the world. 

If there were no newspapers, as was the case with us about ten years 
ago, we should not know the condition even of our neighboring countries ! 
Happily, we have so many newspapers now-a-days that we can learn what 
the brethern and sisters are doing on this side of the Pacific Ocean ; and 
we read to-day what occurred yesterday in Europe. Really this is the 
gift of newspapers. 

Senor Dorna, of the Argentine Confederation, charge d'affaires to the 
United States, was introduced and briefly thanked the Association. 

The President announced the following Committee to confer with the 
committees of Congress on the National Bureau : — Dr. C. K. Nelson, Md., 
Hon. J. H. Smart, Ind., Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania, Hon. H. 
A. M. Henderson, Kentucky, Dr. W. T. Harris, Missouri, Dr. D. B. 
Hagar, Massachusetts, Prof. B. Mallon, Georgia, Hon. S. M. Etter, Illi- 
nois. 

On motion of E. E. White, of Indiana, President Phelps was added, as 
chairman of the Committee on Bureau. 

The Hon. Warren Johnson, of Maine, from the Committee on Centennial, 
asked to be allowed to report next year, but was requested to prepare a 
report for publication. 

It was moved that the gentlemen representing foreign governments be 
requested to furnish copies of their remarks for publication. 

Adjourned to meet on board the boat at 8:30, p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Association was called to order on board the boat at half past 8 
o'clock, President Phelps in the chair. The President called on W. D. 
Henkle for a speech. Mr. Henklb responded that the Association was in 
debt, and needed five hundred dollars for the publication of its proceed- 
ings. Through successive appeals he received the following pledges : 

Life-Members. 

John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. Paid $20. 

M. C. Stevens, Salem, Ohio. 

J. Adolph Schmitz, Wooster, Ohio. 

Alex. Forbes, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. 8. Thompson, Sandusky, Ohio. Paid $20. 

M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Sarah E. Richmond, Baltimore, Md. 

C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, Md. 

W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Tnd. 

E. E. White,* Lafayette, Ind. 

T. Marcellus Marshall, Glenville, W. Va. Paid $20. 

C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Maine. 

W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jas. S. Rollins, Columbia, Mo. 

S. S. Laws, Columbia, Mo. 

J. P. Wickersham,* Harrisburgh, Pa. Paid $10. 

Edward Brooks, Millersville, Pa. 

J. R. Malone, Dallas, Texas. 

Allen Armstrong, Sioux City, Iowa. 

S. D. Beals, Omaha, Neb. Paid $20. 

Mrs. M. A. Stone,* New Milford, Conn. Paid $10. 

James Cruikshank,* Brooklyn, N. Y. Paid $10. 

O. Videla Dorna, New York, N. Y. Paid $20. 

Life-Directors. 
S. H. White,* Peoria, 111. 
W. F. Phelps,* Winona, Minn. 

Donations. 

J. B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, Ohio, $20 00 

Alex. Forbes, Cleveland, Ohio 20 00 

J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind 10 00 

Edward Olney, Ann Arbor, Mich 10 00 

Subscriptions for Volume of 1875, at $1 each. 

J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburgh, Pa 50 copies. 

S. H. White, Peoria, III 20 " 

M. B. Sloan, Pittsburgh, Pa., 401, Wood St 5 copies, paid. 
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For Volume of 1876. 

W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo « 60 copies. 

J. P. Wickersham, Harrisbiirgh, Pa 50 " 

W. F. Phelps, Whitewater, Wis 25 " 

M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md 25 " 

J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind 25 " 

Alex. Forbes, Cleveland, Ohio 15 ** 

B. Mallon, , Ga 10 " 

M. B. Sloan, Pittsburgh, Pa 5 " 

Those names marked with an asterisk are of persons who were life- 
members on the old basis of a payment of ten dollars, and who have 
chosen to add ten dollars more and become life-members on the new basis. 
The tally was kept by the reporter of the Baltimore Sun. Messrs. S. H. 
White and W. F. Phelps pledge $90 to their former payments, and thus be- 
come Life- Directors. 

On motion of W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, the paper of J. W. Hoyt, on 
the National University was continued to the next session of the Associ- 
ation. S. H. White, of Illinois, moved that the papers of the Association 
be placed in the hands of the printer within one month. 

E. E. White, of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions^ 
reported as follows : 

Resolved J That the National Bureau of Education established by Con- 
gress in response to the petition of this Association, has more than met 
the expectation of the teachers of the United States. 

Resolved, That the publications issued by the Bureau have been instru- 
mental in awakening a more general interest in the subject of universal 
education! 

Resolved, That as a connecting link between the various State systems 
of public schools, the Bureau is exerting an influence appreciated and ac- 
knowledged throughout the Union. 

Resolved, That no other department of the general government (consid- 
ering the small amount appropriated for its support), has done so much 
for the best interests of society. 

Resolved, That all the teachers and friends of education in the United 
States should generously aid the Commissioner of Education, by promptly 
responding to all his calls for information, and by disseminating among 
the people the information furnished by the Bureau over which he presides. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the National University, appointed at 
the last meeting of the Association, is hereby continued, with authority to 
fill vacancies and add to its number. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Association are entitled to the commen- 
dation of its members for the excellent programme and for the other ar- 
rangements, made for the success of the meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Educational Association are 
hereby returned to the Governor of Maryland, and the Mayor of Balti- 
more, for the hearty welcome and greeting extended in the name of the 
citizens of the State and City, and to the local coniimittee for the admirable 
Arrangements made for the meetings of the Association and the entertain- 
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ment of its members, and especially to the teachers of Baltimore for the 
delightful boat excursion with its sumptuous collation. 

Resolvedj That next to liberty, education has been the great cause of the 
marvellous prosperity of the Republic in the first century of its history, 
and is the sure and only hope of its future. The highest concern and the 
grandest duty of the new century now opened, is the right education of 
every child bom into American liberty. 

The report was accepted. 

On motion of J. H. Smart, of Indiana, the resolution of Maj. Rolliks 
was adopted, and passed to the committee appointed to confer with the 
Bureau. 

It was moved that the especial thanks of the Association be tendered to 
the Press for their courtesy. Also that the especial thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to the following committee on the boat ride and collation : — 
Mifis E. A. Beab, Miss S. S. Rese, Miss Susie Baldwin, Miss Adelinu 
Kenny, Miss Annie McBee, Prof. Wm. Elliott, Jr., Prof. D. H. Holling^- 
HEAD, and Prof. Geo. Dubreuil. 

The Minister of Education from the Argentine Confederation spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: — 

In the very remarkable speech delivered by the President of this As- 
sociation we all heard words very complimentary to the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and to its last President, Senor Sarmiento. I thank you most sincerely 
in the name of my country for this expression of friendship, coming as it 
does from a very distinguished American Educator, for our Argentine Ed- 
ucator ; for many Americans know that Senor Sarmiento has devoted all 
his life to educational matters. From the school-room, he was sent to this 
country as its Diplomatic Representative, the Argentine government be- 
lieving then as it now believes, that the secret of the happiness and great- 
ness of the American people is closely connected with their system of edu- 
cation. When Senor Sarmiento was in this country a presidential election 
took place in the Argentine Republic, and he was elected to the Presidency 
by the unanimous vote of fourteen States, which office he honorably filled 
during six years, the duration of our presidential term. 

When he was President he apppointed as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Avellaneda, a young man, 30 years of age, whom for his great 
talents and great achievements in behalf of education, the Argentine 
people called, at the expiration of Senor Sarmiento*s term, to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. You see, Mr. President, that these are facts that 
prove conclusively that the Argentine people know where to find 
their great benefactors, and what are the wants of a country ruled by Re- 
publican institutions. The cause of education is a national one in the 
Argentine Republic — and we always ask our public men to show their 
ability in educational affairs in preference to any^other of national in- 
terest. 

As a proof that Republican institutions are written not only in our 
laws, but also in our hearts, I have the very great pleasure to inform 
you, Mr. President, that your friend, Senor Sarmiento, after the expire.- 
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tion of his presidential term, accepted the humble and honorable posi- 
tion of General Superintendent of the schools of the State of Buenos 
Ayre^ — one of the fourteen States that compose the Argentine Union, 
or Republic, or Confederation. 

The American school system of education is our own system, — ^as the 
constitution of the United States is our national constitution. It is the 
opinion of our great men that to preserve and develop our liberty, we 
must always look for a model, in this great Republic. We have employ- 
ed in this work Professor Harvey, Miss Wade, and many other Ameri- 
can teachers, and we intend to increase, as far as possible, exclusively 
with teachers brought up in this country. I have lately received a com- 
mission to engage four lady teachers, and only await for the arrival of 
my chief, to take final steps on the subject. 

The administration of Senor Sarmiento was a very fruitful one for the 
cause of education. Fourteen large colleges, two Normal schools, three 
schools of agriculture with their model farms, two schools of Mineralogy, 
one Academy of Science, one Astronomical observatory with Prof. Gould 
as director, and 140 popular libraries. All these institutions were estab- 
lished within the six years of his administration. 

OUTLINE OF argentine SYSTEM. 

1. Common education. 2. Secondary education. 3. Higher educa- 
tion. 

1. Common education, under the control of Stateand municipal govern- 
ments. Definition. The elementary training of man ; his initiation into 
the secrets of intellectual and moral life. National government; co-opera- 
tion by means of exhibitions, books, models, apparatus, supervisors, or 
superintendents. 

Obligatory and Gratuitous Education. — The principle is not a uniform 
system — we are in want of the necessary agencies to enforce it. 

School fund. — Capital not to be touched ; the interest to be employed 
in the acquisition of lands and construction of school buildings. — State- 
constitutions. 

RELIGION — Secularization of Teaching. 

Notwithstanding the majority of the Argentine people are Catholics, the 
schools are not in the hands of the priests, and those children that are not 
Catholics are not compelled to attend to the teaching of the Catholic re- 
ligion. 

The present Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Leguixamon, in his re- 
port to Congress, says : — "Notwithstanding that every man ought to have 
one religion, and that every one wishes to have it tiiught to his children,, 
the public school, supported with the income of men belonging to different 
sects, ought not to teai^h one religion to the exclusion of the others, with- 
out having at least the consent of all the parents, especially in communities, 
like our own, where advancement depends in a large scale on European 
immigration belonging to different creeds." 

In some States of the Argentine Republic there is a logical division and 

classification of elementary teaching, but it is not a uniform system. Dr. 

Leguixamon in his report says : The Americaii ft^ateiii ought to be con- 
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suited exclusively on this subject. Its graded schools, (Primary School, 
Secondary School, and High School), demonstrate the advantages of the 
division of teaching since this division of labor multiplies and ameliorates 
the production. 

• WOMAN. 

Modern civilization has placed woman in the high position of teacher 
of man. Where she trains the hearts of youth, we are sure to find a 
Christian people, virtuous, and. friends of progress, — where not so, as is the 
case in the Eastern countries, we find communities without conscious- 
ness either of their physical strength, or of their moral capacity for good. 

Societies of distinguished ladies in Buenos Ayres and in all the Argen- 
tine States, are in charge of schools, hospitals, and charitable institu- 
tions. 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN — AS A MODEL WORTH IMITATION. 

Notwithstanding all the facts, says the Minister of Public Instruction, 
we have got to do a great deal to place the Argentine woman in the same 
rank of the American woman. Her most noble work is undoubtedly the 
education of that great Republic, whose free institutions are the glory of 
mankind. 

The establishment of fourteen Normal schools for the training of 
women, is a proof that the education of women is considered a national 
necessity. 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

1. State governments. 

2. National government. — By fourteen different colleges, — one in each 
State. 

General plan of studies. — Duration six years. 

Libraries. — Cabinets of Mathematics ; Physics ; Laboratories of Chemis- 
try; Museum of Natural Histor3\ 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

National University of Cordoba — Philosophy and Grammatical Studies. 

1. Law, Mathematics, Medicine, Physical and Natural Sciences. 

2. Two Schools of Law. 

3. Three Schools of Agriculture. 

4. Two Schools of Mineralogy. 

5. School of Painting. 

Next to the duty of self-preservation, there is no higher, no more 
sacred duty which a nation has to fulfil, than to promote National Edu- 
cation. 

Now Ladies and Gentlemen, let me read in conclusion, what Niebuhr 
said about the profession of schoolmaster,— and remember he said it 
after he had been Prussian Ambassador at Rome: 

** The office of a schoolmaster, in particular, is one of the most honor- 
able, and, despite all the evils which now and then disturb its ideal 
beauty, it is for a truly noble heart, the happiest path in life. It was the 
pa'th which I had once chosen for myself, and how I wish I had been al- 
lowed to follow it I " 
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The Hon. John T. Morris, President of the Board of Education of Balti- 
more, as its representative, said the Board were pledged to use every effect- 
ive means not only for Primary and Secondary education but were equally 
pledged to the same means for Higher Education. 

An experience meeting and congratulatory spee^es followed, in which 
H. E. Shepard and M. A. Newell, of Baltimore, and J. B Mallon, of 
Georgia, participated. 

The retiring President, Prof. W. F. Phelps, thanked the Association for 
the distinguished honor bestowed upon 'him, and the many courtesies 
shown him ; and the President elect, the Hon. M. A. Newell, thanked the 
Association for the honor just conferred. 

The Association adjourned by singing the Doxology. 



|^*The following paper by Alexander Hogg, of Auburn, Alabama, 
now of Bryan, Texas, was prepared to be read before the Association, but 
was not read. No allusion to the paper appears on the minutes, indeed no 
reference was made to it in the final programme, but as it was referred to 
in a previous programme, this place seems to be most appropriate for its 
Insertion. 



THE LACKS AND NEEDS OF THE SOUTH EDUCATIONALLY— 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HER NATURAL 

RESOURCES— THE REMEDY. 

Since the announcement of the above subject for this occasion, I have 
been, of course, more directly engaged in the study of these — especially in 
regard to the State of Alabama ; being better acquainted with, and more in- 
timately allied to her interests — her resources, and their development. And 
I am happy to say mj' investigations, mj' comparisons, and deductions have 
convinced me; and, I trust, through this paper to lead you to examine 
the same subjects, believing, as I do, that yon too will be forced to the 
same conclusions — that we are not so far behind our Sister-States educa- 
tionally, as at first sight, they and others casually looking at the matter 
have been in the habit of believing. 

I hope the interest to you in my subject, may alleviate in a measure, 
the dryness of detail. That the rehearsal of tabular facts about the edu- 
cation, the means and provisions established at the very beginning, — upon 
the admission of Alabama into the Union may give a charm to the whole 
subject — may really invest it with the delightsome and sweet infiuence 
of romance. 

I have always claimed that we know too little of each other — and that 
little imperfectly. Hence I have rejoiced at the formation of National 
Associations, whether educational, scientific, or social ; because they give 
opportunity of bringing together our great family — our brother and sis- 
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terhood of States — our men of letters, of science, of government. I re- 
joice to-day to be permitted to read this paper on this subject, and on this 
occasion — on this, the Centennial of our Free Republic. 

Alabama came into the Union 1819, with a constitution clearly defining 
her position upon the education of her people, in this unmistakable, 
succinct and definite language : 

" S<!hools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in 
this State ; and the General Assembly shall take measures to preserve 
from unnecessary waste or damage such lands as are, or hereafter may be, 
granted by the United States, for the use of schools, within each town- 
ship in this State, and apply the funds which may be raised from such 
lands in strict conformity to the object of such grant. The General As- 
sembly shall take like measures for the improvement of such lands as 
have been or may be hereafter granted by the United States to this State 
lor the support of a seminary of learning; and the moneys which may be 
raised from such lands by rent, lease, or sale, or from any other quarter, 
for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a fund for the exclusive 
support of a State-university, for the promotion of the arts, literature, 
snd the sciences ; and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as 
early as may be, to provide effectual means for the improvement and 
permanent security of the funds and endowments of such institution." 

By an act of Congress, approved March 2, 1827, the Legislature of Ala- 
bama was authorized to sell its school land, with the consent of the in- 
habitants of the towns in which it was located, and to invest the proceeds 
in some productive funds. The share due to each township and district 
was to be in proportion to the value of lands in each. If insufficient for 
the support of schools, the income might be invested until the principal 
was sufficient for the maintenance of schools. 

The code of 1852 defines the university-fund as the sum of $250,000, for 
the permanent security of which and the punctual payment of the inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 6 per cent a year forever the faith and credit of 
the State were pledged. In 1866 the Legislature increased it to $300,000, 
bearing 8 per cent, payable semi-annually. 

As in other States, higher education claimed first the attention of the 
people, and provision was made for the establishment of the University. 
This charter bears date 1820, and the University did go into operation in 
1831. The funds for both the primary as well as higher instruction grew 
out of the munificent grants of the general government ; hence the pecu- 
liar wording of the Constitution, article Education. 

" The General Assembly shall take like measures for the improvement 
of such lands as have been or may be hereafter granted by the United 
States to this State for the support of a Seminary of learning." 

The organization of the Public Free Schools was still later — was not 
freely and effectively in operation till 1855. 

** During the year 1856 it appears that one to every four and one-third 
of the total white population (as shown by State census, 1855) attended 
school. This was a larger ratio than is exhibited by the school statistics 
of twenty-five out of the then thirty-one States in the Union. 

"In 1857, three years after the inauguration of our common-school sys- 
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tem, we find that Alabama stands proudly among her sister States of the 
Union. The following table is taken from Appleton's Cyclopedia (VoL 
v., title, Common ScfiooU): 



State. 



Population. 



[Whole numb'r 
j schTrs attend- 
, ing school. 



Am'tof annual 
cur'nt expen- 
ses for schools 



Alabama 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Maryland 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Iowa' , 

Louisiana 

California...; 

Massachusetts .... 

New York 

Pennsylvania.... 
Indiana 



{ 



841,704 

} negroes. 

370,792 

1,421,661 

935,000 

606,526 

583,034 

317,976 

314,120 

509,414 

587,774 

507,067 

1,133,123 

3,470,459 

2,311,786 

988,416 



89,160 


$490,690 


71,269 


322,253 


41,608 


156,000 


77,015 




18,746 


36,000 


33,111 




85,245 


263.625 


90,110 


265,623 


79,679 


198,143 


36,000 


200,000 


9,717 


156J12 


203,031 


1,418,364 


832,735 


3,275,217 


593,837 


1,609,818 


195,976 


732,934 



"From this table it appears that in 1857 our State, in proportion to her 
white tax-paying and school-attending population, was far ahead of nearly 
all the Southern States and most of the New-England States ; was the su- 
perior in the schoolroom of even Massachusetts, and was almost the 
peer of New York and Pennsylvania. 

" During that year the public school moneys distributed among the 
townships of the State paid 57 per cent of the entire tuition in the public 
schools — the total expenditures, as estimated by the Trustees, being 
$474,370.52. 

** In 1855 Total distribution of money for the support of 

schools was $232,415.39 

" 1856.... 267,690.41 

" In 1857 it had increased to $281,874.41. 

" With this annual increase in funds, there is found a corresponding 
increase in the salaries paid teachers. 

** In 1856 the total cost of the public schools to the State and to the 
people (for it must be remembered that the people supplemented the 
State fund) as estimated by the Trustees was $490,278.19. 

" In 1857 it was $552,984.11 — thus clearly indicating greater liberality 
upon the part of the people in the compensation of teachers. 

**Thi8 improvement was undoubtedly the result of the operation of the 
previous year, in which the people saw more than half of the tuition of 
their children paid by the public fund. 

"The population then (1857), according to the State Census, was 841,704, 
of which one-half were negroes — making really, for school population 
420,852, 
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" The number of childreQ enumerated 1855, was 145,518. For 1856, 
171,073 ; or over one-third of the white population was embraced. 

"There were included, however, in this estimate, 197 private schools, 
having 3,774 pupils; 74 Academies with 3,955 pupils ; 20 colleges with 
1,690 students ; a majority of the colleges were for females, and were un- 
endowed. 

**If to these be added the pupils in Mobile County (having an entire and 
separate system), there will be shown an actual attendance of 100,279, or 
one-fourth of the entire white population — a comparison which favora- 
bly puts Alabama among the foremost States in regard to educational 
interests."-— (Sitp^ Perry* s Reporty 1857. 

Passing from 1857 toi 1875, a period of 18 years, I come to the last 
report of the present Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. John 
M. MgKleroy. But before quoting from this, I desire to quote from 
the organic law — the Constitution Of 1868— seftting forth the ^new8 of the 
people of Alabama upon the education of their children,^^ now that the 
smoke of battle and the din of arms have fairly passed away. 

Art. XI, Sec. 10. " The proceeds of all lands that have been t)r may be 
granted by the Uni ted States to the State, for educational purposes, of the 
Bwamp lands, and of all lands or other property given by individuals or 
appropriated by the State for like purposes, and of all estates of deceased 
persons who have died without leaving a will or heir, and all moneys 
which may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, 
shall be and remain a perpetual fund, which may be increased but not 
diminished, and the interest and income of which, together "with the 
rents of all such lands as may remain unsold, and such other means as 
the general assembly may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to 
educational purposes, and to no other purpose whatever, 

§ 11. In addition to the amount accruing from the above sources, one- 
fifth of the aggregate annual revenue of the State shall be devoted exclu- 
sively to the maintenance of public schools. 

i 12. The general assetnbly may give power to the authorities of the 
school-districts to levy a poll-tax on the inhabitants of the district in aid 
of the general school-fund, and for no other purpose. 

i 13. The jgeneral assembly shall levy a specific annual tax upon all rail- 
road, navigation, banking, and insurance corporations, and upon all in- 
surance and foreign-bank and exchange agencies, and upon the profits of 
foreign bank-bills issued in this State by any corporation, partnership, or 
persons, which shall be exclusively devoted to the maintenance of public 
schools." 

One-fifth of the revenue was a variable quantity ; and hence the funds 
arising were uncertain. The poll-tax was not collected, there being no 
legislative enactment compelling its payment. In 1875 the number of 
actual voters was 201,046, while of the poll-tax only $73,481.80 were col- 
lected. The school fund, therefore, was estimated always largely in ex- 
cess of what it was ; still Supt. McKleroy's report shows that of a popula- 
tion embracing now, both white and colored of only 906,992, or, in round 
numbers, one million of inhabitants, that there were enumerated between 
5 and 21 (the school age) 406,270, that there have been in the public 
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echools 145,797, or, in actual attendance, about 36 per cent, of the school 
population." ' 

** To summarize," says Supt. McKlkroy, "we have had in operation 
2,610 schools for whites, with an attendance of 91,202 pupils ; for colored 
children 1,288, with an attendance of 54,595 pupils." 

These numbers show two things — first, that there is no lack upon the 
part of the people to avail themselves of the benefits of their schools; 
second, that tlie attendance at school is a fair proportion of the races — or 
that the provisions made for schools are sought and appreciated equally 
by both races. 

With this encouraging estimate of the school population, 36 per cent 
of which are actually in the schools, yet we do lack proper appliances ; we 
do lack suitable school-houses, school furniture and school apparatus ; we 
do lack a suflScient number of well-trained teachers — teachers who have 
selected teaching through choice, and expect to follow it as a profession. 

I have frequently said that teachers of the present day are divided into 
two classes. The first class teach in order to do something else; the 
second teach because they can do nothing else. 

Neither are they to be wholly blamed for this. It grows out of the ^^un- 
wise economy " spoken of by President Eliot — practiced by school author- 
ities, sanctioned and endorsed by parents. But I have no fears as to the 
correction of all these evils. Our people have a desire and taste for edu- 
cation, and in due time they will provide all the needed appliances — well- 
trained, skilled teachers as well. Still, I am very far from admitting 
that our teachers are so far inferior to the teachers of other States in the 
work of teaching ; for I am not quite a convert to the superior capacity 
of the Normal-School training. Having been engaged in conducting the 
Public Schools of the City of Montgomery, and being well acquainted 
with the operations and managements of the schools in Mobile, Selma, 
and other important towns, I feel that I am warranted in saying that in 
these schools is to be found the very best talent, the very best educated 
material — of the very best society in the State. Knowing what is doing in 
these schools, I know who are doing it; and it is through these as examples 
— model scihools, that I hope to incite the rest of the State to do likewise. 

In corroboration of this idea, I quote from a letter of Dr. Barnas Sears, 
the efficient agent of the Peabody Fund, to Supt. McKleroy, August 5, 
1875: 

" I agree with you that a few good schools in central places will do 
more for the growth of the system than many poor ones. We shall con- 
tribute to Alabama about as in former years, if the encouragements are 
the same. If your schools come fully up to the work as is done in other 
States, we may go as far as eight or ten thousand dollars." And he 
further adds : " It is best for all the States to be helped just when they 
are taking hold of the schools in good earnest. We aid most those who 
h»elp themselves most." To the schools in Montgomery alone. Dr. Seaes 
contributed $2,000; conclusive evidence that in Montgomery the schools 
^*are helping themselves." 

What has been said under this he id, has reference entirely to the Pri- 
mary Schools, and these purely /ree puuLc schools. 
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In 1872 Alabama inaugurated her Agricultural and Mechanical College^ 
located at Auburn ; also three Normal Schools, one for whites, and two 
for the education of colored teachers. I have offered abstracts from the 
very able report of President Tichenor, made to the President of the 
Board, 1874. I select from this report because it embraces the last year of 
my connection with the College. 

The Agricultural Department at Washington gives, in its last report, full 
information in regard to the A. & M. Colleges in the United States. From 
that report it appears that the whole number of such Colleges is forty ; 
their aggregate property is $17,535,475; the whole number of Professors i& 
389, and the whole number of students 3,917. 

In comparison with the general average of these forty Colleges Alabama 
stands as follows : 

Average property $438,387 

Property of A. & M. College of Alabama 327,500 

Or less than the average by ^ $111,287 

Average number of Professors ^ 9J 

Number of A. & M. College of Alabama 7 

Average number of students 98 

Number in A. & M. College of Alabama 108 

The Committee of Congress on Education and Labor addressed, last 
winter, a full list of questions to all the A. & M. Colleges of the United 
States, designed to elicit information on every important point connected 
with their organization and history. These questions were /w//y ansivered 
by us in every particular j while many of the Colleges of other States failed 
to make full reports. 

From the report of that Committee the following facts are collected, 
and comparison is made between the Colleges of four of the largest and 
wealthiest States of the Union — Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, and our own. 

The Colleges of these four States have acquired, and justly deserve, a 
national reputation. 

There are several things which ou^rhtto be taken into consideration in 
making an estimate of the efficiency of these Colleges as compared with 
that of Alabama : 

1. The age of the Institutions. This report was for the collegiate year 
1873-4. 

The Alabama College was organized in 1872 

Those of Massachusetts and Illinois in 1867 

Those of New York and Pennsylvania in 1866 

2. The power of large endowments, splendid buildings and elegant 
equipments to attract students even from other States. 

3. The differences in the size of the towns and cities where they are lo- 
cated, as large towns and cities may reasonably be supposed to furnish 
a heavy local patronage. 

4. The fact that three of these Colleges admit females: thus New York 
had 8 ; Pennsylvania 24; Illinois 74 female students. 
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5. The difference in population and material prosperity of these States- 
They are all rich, powerful, and prosperous, while Alabama is impover' 
ished — her people are struggling for bread. 

With these facts before you, let the following comparison be carefully 
considered : 

ACRES OF LAND RECEIVED BY STATES FOR ENDOWMENT OF THESE COLLEGES. 

Massachusetts 360,000 acres 

New York 990,090 " 

Pennsylvania 780,000 " 

Illinois 480,000 " 

Alabama 240,000 " 

MONEY RECEIVED FROM SALE OF LAND. 

Massachusetts $ 167,464 00 

New York 1,973,403 00 

Pennsylvania 439,186 00 

Illinois 395,814 00 

Alabama ', 216,000 00 

INCOME EXPENDED FOR INSTRUCTION 

Massachusetts $18,551 or 48| per cent 

New York 60,592 or 30 " " 

Pennsylvania 14,000 or 28| " " 

Illinois 26,114 or 20 " " 

Alabama 13,557 or 58 " " 

STUDENTS. 

Massachusetts ..139 

New York 519 of whom 8 were females 

Pennsylvania 150" " 24 " " 

Illinois 402" " 74 " " 

Alabama 108" " 00 " " 

The institutions in New York and Illinois are Universities. The num- 
ber of students in the A. & M. Colleges of these universities is as follows : 

New York 151 

Illinois 161 

RATIO OF STUDENTS TO INCOME OF COLLEGE. 

Massachusetts $1 for every $275 

New York 1 « « 4qq 

Pennsylvania 1 " " 332 

Illinois 1 " " 323 

Alabama 1 " " 253 

RATIO OF STUDENTS TO WHITE POPULATION OF THE STATES. 

Massachusetts 1 student for every 10,382 

New York 1 " " ** 8,343 

Pennsylvania 1 " " " 23,044 

Illinois 1 " " " 6,246 

Alabama 1 " " " 5,111 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION PER STUDENT. 

Massachusetts $247 00 

New York 386 25 

Pennsylvania 293 28 

Illinois 325 00. 

Alabama 141 13 

This is what it costs the College to furnish instruction to the student. 
The report of Committee gives no data from which we can estimate the 
cost to the student at these Colleges, but their catalogues show that the 
A, & M. College of Alabama is furnishing education at less cost to the stu- 
dent than the great majority of Colleges in the United States. 

" Had we chosen to make the comparison with the Colleges of the 
weaker States, the results would have been much more favorable for us. 
We have selected the Colleges of the strongest States, having the largest 
endowments and national reputations to show that in proportion to means 
and facilities, whether we consider number of students, amount of work 
or economy of administration, we suffer nothing in comparison with 
them," 

President Tichenor justly remarks that " they," meaning the States in 
which the Colleges are located, " are all rich, powerful, and prosperous, 
while Alabama is impoverished — her people are struggling for bread." 

To justify this statement of the Doctor — to give some idea of the pov- 
erty of the State, I refer to but one of her staples — heretofore the main 
one, as given by the Census of 1860 and 1870. 

Bales of cotton produced in 1860, 989,955. Bales produced in 1870, 429,- 
482 — a loss of more than one-half. 

The same decrease will be found in all other industries, and not only in 
Alabama, but for the entire Southern States. 

From the report of President Rice of the Normal School at Florence 
for the instruction of white teachers, we find a flattering exhibit. 

Says Dr. Rice : 

" During the first year we matriculated 97 students ; the second year, 
126, and the third year [the year of his report] we have entered with pros- 
pects perhaps equally or more flattering than heretofore." 

From the Normal School at Marion for Colored Teachers, Hon. John 
Moore, President of the Board of Trust, writes : 

" The number of students in attendance at present is 70, according to 
Professor Card*s report to me ; and Professor C. reports that thirty of the 
fitudents of the previous year are actually engaged in teaching the Public 
Schools, and that the demand for well-qualified colored teachers is much 
greater than the supply." The State Normal School, at Huntsville, also 
for colored teachers, has this year 84 students in attendance. 

In addition to these two particularly fostered by the State — the Swayne 
School, at Montgomery — Emmerson, at Mobile — and Burrell, at Selma, 
for the education of colored teachers, are all reported as doing good work 
— and are rapidly furnishing well-disciplined and well-prepared teachers 
of their own race for their own schools. 

I think it appropriate here to quote what Professar J. L. M. Curry, 
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LL.D., of Richmond College, Virginia, said on the subject of Public 
Schools in the South, at the National Baptist Educational Convention 
held at Brooklyn (N. Y.) in April, 1870. 

"Prior to the war no general system of common schools existed in all 
the States. Alabama had a system gradually perfecting and growing into 
completeness. Various towns and cities h^d free schools, in more or less 
successful operation. Academies and Colleges for boys were abundant, 
and of a high order. 

"The war suspended all the institutions of learning, and when w^e 
emerged we gained consciousness, it was to discover the dissected mem- 
bers of our extinguished civilization, floating hither and thither w^ithout 
direction." 

" A re-construction of our material, mental, and moral interests became 
necessary. Schools and Colleges were opened. More enthusiasm in tha 
cause of education exists now at the South than ever before. 

"In this awakened sense of the necessity of a high and universal edu- 
cation both races are included. The colored people as citizens and wards 
of the nation, need to be qualified for their exalted responsibilities. Es- 
pecially do they need trained antl educated teac^hers of their own race. 

" If practicable, a degraded race should be elevated and delivered by 
their own class, as the patronage of the superior has a tendency to de- 
grade character." 

I know of no State, South, with so small a population that has done 
more to educate, to enlighten and advance her youth, whether white or 
colored, than the State of Alabama. And I think her history, education- 
ally, since 1866, fully justifies the remarks of Dr. Curry, and establishes 
my position. 

As Mobile City (embracing the County) hasa system of schools distinct 
from the State System, it is necessary that I speak of them separately — 
There schools have been in operation for twenty-four years, and will com- 
pare favorably with the very best schools in the Union. 

I here quote the cost of education in the leading cities of the States; 
and according to report of Superintendent Dickson : 

"It costs in Mobile less than $13 for each pupil — this includes all ex- 
penses whatever, and these schools continue 9 months." 

" In Atlanta, Ga., it costs for each pupil $18.29; in Savannah, Ga., $18.- 
35; in Springfield, 111., $17.60; Louisville, Ky., $23,13; Vicksburgh, Miss., 
$17.93; St. Louis, Mo., $21.58; Richmond, Va., $15.88; Petersburgh, Va. 
$15.86; Alexandria, Va., $16.65, and Staunton, Va., $19.00." 

Superintendent Dickson adds, that the number of pupils to the teacher 
is unusually large, and also regrets the lack, of suitable buildings as well 
as an insufficiency in number, but he nowhere, or at any time speaks of 
the want of ability or efficiency in his teachers. The reason for this is 
obvious — the present teachers of the Mobile schools were the pupils of 
the Mobile schools. 

In a report to the Board of School Commissioners of the city of Mont- 
gomery made at the close of the past session, I showed if the capacity of 
our Buildinjrs could be doubled, our number of pupils could at once be 
doubled, while the cost of the actual teaching of a pupil would be reduced 
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to $12.00 for 9 months, add to this say 15 per cent for incidentals and we 
should have as costs for a pupil $13.80. 

This comparison, while it shows that the costs of educating a pupil in 
Mobile, and also in Montgomery are less than in the older States, is in- 
tended not to show the superiority of our schools, but rather the over- 
crowded condition of our school-houses and the consequent lack of thor- 
ough teaching. And while this increase in the building capacity would 
afford school facilities for the entire school population, out of the Private 
Schools, for the reason that it would overwork the teachers, at present it 
would not be judicious. 

This brings me really to the present status of the Public Schools in Al- 
abama as will appear in the forthcoming report of Superintendent 
McKleroy, for the year 1876, and which will be issued December next. 

This brings me to the first year of operation under the new organic law 
— the constitution of 1875 — the will of the Convention — the voice of the 
people of Alabama, as expressed in Art. XI on Education, which is de- 
cided and unmistakable. 

** Sec. 1. The General Assembly shall establish, organize, and maintain 
a system of public schools throughout the State^ for the equal benefit of 
the children thereof, between the ages of seven and twenty-one years ; 
but separate schools shall be provided for the children of citizens qf Afri- 
can descent. 

Sec. 2. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of lands or other property, which has been or may hereafter be 
granted or entrusted to this State, or given by the United States, for ed- 
ucational purposes, shall be preserved inviolate and undiminished ; and 
the income arising therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the specific ob- 
jects of the original grants or appropriations. 

Sec. 3. All lands or other property given by individuals or appropriated 
by the State for educational purposes and all estates of deceased persons 
who die without leaving a will or heir, shall be faithfully applied to the 
maintenance of the public schools. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall also provide for the levying and 
collection of an annual poll-tax, not to exceed one dollar and fifty cents 
on each poll, which shall be applied to the support of the public schools 
in the counties in which it is levied and collected. 

Sec. 5. The income arising from the sixteenth-section trust fund, the 
surplus revenue fund, until it is called for by the U. S. Government, and 
the funds enumerated in sections three and four of this article, with such 
other moneys to be not less than one hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num as the General Assembly shall provide by taxation or otherwise 
shall be applied to the support and maintenance of the public schools, 
and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to increase, from time 
to time, the public-school fund, as the condition of the treasury and the 
resources of the State will admit." 

For the certain collection of the poll-tax, the Legislature at its last term 
passed a law, and provided that the tax so arising should be distributed 
among the schools of the respective counties in the proportion of the 
polls — ^the poll-tax of the whites going to their schools, and the poll-tax of 

7 
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the colored going to their schools. This distribution was agreed upon 
from a knowledge of the wishes of the parties paying the tax, as express- 
•ed by their representatives in the General Assembly, the colored mem- 
bers voting for this distribution unanimously. 

This will insure from poll-tax $300,000 

Appropriation by Legislature 150,000 

Interest on 16th-Section Fund (variable) 75,000 

Total $525,000 

For 1877 we may safely rely on an appropriation of $200,000, an in- 
crease of $50,000 from the Legislative appropriation, and a tax on dogs, 
which will add $250,000 more, making in the aggregate $825,000 ; and to 
this add an item which is much more potent than Legislative enact- 
ments and constitutional provisions — the influence of these schools and 
the enlightened view of each succeeding year, and I see no reason to fear 
for a moment as to the support and success of the free public-school sys- 
tem in Alabama. I know it has been the work of political factions to decry 
and to misrepresent the true status of the people on this subject ; hence, 
at some length, and rather in detail, I have set forth the facts with regard 
to the schools, believing that the facts are the best and safest advocates 
of the schools. 

Before closing this part of this subject, I desire to revert again to the 
State University. For any public-school system a State University must 
be the grand central luminary, shedding at all times its influence over 
the rest of the system, not claiming any superiority over the other insti- 
tutions, but as a head and model for the others, inciting them in their pe- 
culiar spheres to be worthy of the highest consideration. 

Up to the war the popularity and usefulness of the University won the 
respect and confidence of the entire State, besides numbering among its 
students and alumni the young men of other and adjoining States. 

During the war all the buildings, except some of the professors' houses, 
were burned by the Federal army. In the conflagration was consumed a 
large and well-selected library, together with the entire chemical and 
philosophical apparatus. 

Since the war the buildings have been partially replaced by the State, 
and the apparatus restored to some extent. The last session — ^the forty- 
fifth — the most prosperous since the war, has just closed. In this Institu- 
tion I have never had any personal interest — rather otherwise, having 
served in a rival college — but I desire here to enter my earnest prayer, 
that as it originally was the result of Federal munificence ; that as it lost 
its splendid buildings and costly library at the hands of Federal ofl&cers, 
that it may be restored by the magnanimity and generosity of our com- 
mon and free Republic, for the cause of education ; for the noble young 
men of a young and struggling State. 

The alumni of this University are to be found in all the walks of life — 
in the councils of the State; in the forum; in the halls of Congress; and 
whether in private or public, they alike adorn every station in which they 
are called to labor ; and the restoration of this, their Alma Mater, to her 
pristine power, and her former position of usefulness, and that by our 
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"OENERAL QOVBRNMBNT, would awaken in their common heart a common 
Sympathy with, and gratitude towards, our common country ! 

[We omit from this paper that portion, occupying about nine printed 
pages, which relates to the mineral resources, manufacturing advantages, 
railway system, and vital statistics, of Alabama. The pages are, how- 
ever, given, in full, in the copies (1000) of the paper printed for the au- 
thor.] 

The great IndustriaHProblem to be solved by our statesmen — our edu- 
cators, is this : How can we make the most of our natural resources 
-which, however varied and vast, are but the basis of our wealth ? How 
can we manage to consume in home industries the larger part of our raw 
material, adding to its value by the magic touch of taste and skill? This 
problem cannot be solved by " protection," neither by " free-trade " — not 
hy the politicians at all ; it can only be solved by the teachers — by edu- 
cation for definite industrial purposes and directed by reason and expe- 
rience. 

This education can be imparted. That art which gives form and decora- 
tion a commercial value can be taught — should be taught 

Where shall it be taught ? The work should commence in the schools, 
whether Private or Public, and be continued through the Higher Institu- 
tions, specially designed and equipped for the purpose. 

And this education in its elements must aim to develope in the whole 
people, "the how" to do, more than "the why" it is done. I will name 
only one branch in addition to those already generally taught in the 
schools. Drawing, I think, should form an integral and separate depart- 
ment in all our education ; it will afford both culture and amusement for 
children, enabling them to entertain themselves with the creation of 
their own fancy — disciplining and educating the hand to convey to the 
eye the conceptions of the mind. 

Drawing is a universal language — lines and forms are the same in all 
countries and in all climes. The artisan of France can execute the design 
of an American artist with as much facility as had it been devised by the 
cunning hand of one speaking his own vernacular. Hence we find the di- 
agrams of all mathematical and other scientific works the same, regard- 
less of the language of the text. 

Drawing is the perfection of illustration, even of our thoughts. Para- 
bles are word-drawing, and hence the frequent and successful use by the 
Greatest of all Teachers. 

The elements of all Sciences should also be taught in the schools, begin- 
ning, it is true, higher up, or in the more advanced classes. But upon the 
bare mention of this suggestion, the question comes up from the Conserva- 
tive — Laissez-faire side of the discussion — where will you find time for the 
introduction of these new sciences and these new arts? I answer — bv 
not attempting everything. Do not aim at any more in the primary 
schools nor in the higher institutions than just what is necessary, assured 
that whatever secures practical knowledge, secures mental discipline as 
well. See if we cannot reduce the time now devoted to arithmetic one- 
third of the whole time devoted to school duty, by one-half ? See if the 
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number of Primaries and Intellectuals, and High-School Arithmetics can- 
not be reduced from /owr, oftener six, volumes to two? Banish from the 
school-room entirely what is called English Grammar ; the analysis of 
analyses, with its efforts to manufacture language, rather than to record 
the language as it is. See if the number of " Word-Books," whose name 
now is legion, cannot also be reduced, even though it injure, to some 
extent, the craftsmen who make " silver shrines for Diana." Then we 
shall have more time — plenty of time — to introduce, and that, too, into 
the schools, practical, useful and delightsome studies. 

Said MoNTEcucuLi : "If you are preparing for war and wish to become 
victors, you must have three necessary things ; first, money ; secondly 
more money; thirdly, much more money." We need noxo, that broad 
and white-winged peace has returned to our torn and devastated country, 
that which will bring Prosperity. We, too, need in this bloodless, yet 
hotly-contested conflict — well-drilled, well-trained workmen. To accom- 
plish this we need three very necessary things ; ^rstf industrial education ; 
secondly, more industrial education ; thirdly, much more INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. We lack the education which produces '* producers." 
The old education, the old institutions, have produced simply " consum- 
ers." Its purpose is solely to prepare young men for the learned profes- 
sions — Doctors of Medicine, Doctors of Law, or Doctors of Divinity. And I 
wish here to say, that I neither undervalue nor desire to disparage these 
— they were necessary ; they are necessary ; — I would not, if I could, "un- 
sphere Plato," rob Neptune of his Trident, or break the magic spell of 
Jove's thunder-bolts ; I only plead in this great system of education for a 
division of the labor; knowmg here particularly that harmony is the 
strength and chief support of both. 

Great Britain has the honor of being the first to challenge the world to 
a comparison of industrial products, and in 1851 held the first universal 
exhibition at London. The result is known by every one ; as to products 
involving tastes, that which adds market value, she found herself far be- 
low all her European rivals, and above the United States alone. 

Still, she is very far in advance of the United States, as will appear up- 
on a simple comparison : In 1870, the total cotton manufactures of Eng- 
land amounted to $447,096,000, while the value of the raw material con- 
sumed was but $202,296,000; and so the sum of $224,800,000 was added by 
the process of manufacture. For the same year the total value of cotton 
manufactures in the United States was $177,489,739, while the value of 
materials consumed was $111,736,936; of which, about $100,000,000 can 
be set down to raw cotton. That is, that while the value added by man- 
ufacture in England is considerably more than the raw cotton consumed, 
in the United States, it is considerably less, and this, too, though raw 
cotton costs more in England than it does here, and though the same 
quality of labor is cheaper there than with us. 

A comparison of wool manufactures will show the same ; and the 
question is : how does England manage to carry the price of her cotton 
and woolen goods above ours ? Simply by putting more skill and taste 
in them. 

Of products requiring skilled and highly-skilled labor as compared with 
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those produced by rude labor, Switzerland furnishes the most striking con- 
trast. 

Switzerland, in 1873, according to the American Consul at Basle, sent 
to this country watches valued at $2,520,104. The same year she sent, 
embroidery to the amount of $2,095,234. 

Also the same year, from the same country we imported silk and silk 
goods to the amount of $5,224,016. To pay for these three articles alone, 
amounting in the aggregate to $9,839,454 in gold — not in currency — would 
have required, say in Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, in her favo- 
rite staple 79,000,000 lbs. or 178,000 bales of cotton, although the average 
price that year was higher than now, being fourteen cents per lb. 

According to the values of raw material as compared with the manu- 
factured articles in England, had this cotton been manufactured in Mont- 
gomery it \vould have swelled the amount to 360,000 bales, or in currency 
it would have reached $22,428,000, or there would have been for distribu- 
tion among the skilled and highly-skilled of our industrial classes $11,- 
214,000, after paying for these three small articles of import, watches, em- 
broidery, and silk, from little Switzerland. 

Notice how coolly Mr. J. Scott Russell, in his book entitled : " System- 
atic Technical Education of the English people," speaks of the market 
value of labor : 

** What is, then, the mercantile, or moneyed value of a well-trained, 
skilful Englishman, as compared to a strong, able-bodied man who un- 
derstands no craft, handiwork, or art? The shop- value of the two men 
is at once told by the labor-market. The one man can earn for the com- 
munity twenty-five pounds a year ; the other man has an average of sixty 
pounds, and with superior skill, a hundred pounds a year. Or if we take 
the three grades of unskilled, moderately-skilled, and highly-skilled men, 
we may represent their mean values by twenty-five pounds, fifty pounds, 
and seventy-five pounds ; in other words, the highly-skilled man is worth 
three times the value of the unskilled man." 

Another quotation from this distinguished authority, bearing directly 
upon this subject, may be pardoned. It is a deserved compliment from 
England to the art-industry of the Continent. I introduce it, too, because 
it bears particularly upon one of our greatest and most essential enter- 
prises — our railroad construction and equipments. With singular clearness 
it at once sets forth the most marked results with their solution : 

" It is notorious that those foreign railways which have been made by 
themselves in the educated countries of Germany and Switzerland have 
been made far cheaper than those constructed by us in England ; it is 
known that they have been made by pupils of the industrial schools and 
technical colleges of these countries; and I know many of their distinguish- 
ed men who take pride in saying that they owe their positions entirely to 
their technical schools. I find everywhere throughout their works marks 
of that method, order, symmetry', and absence of w^aste, which arise from 
plans well thought out, the judicious applications of principles, conscien- 
tious parsimony, and a high feeling of professional responsibility. In the 
the accurate cutting of their slopes and embankments, in the careful design 
and thoughtful execution of their beautiful, but economical stone-masonry, 
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in the self-denying economy of their large-span bridges, the experienced 
traveller can read as he travels the work of a superiorly-educated class of 
men ; and when we come down to details, to the construction of permanent 
way, arrangements of signals, points and sidings, and the endless details of 
stations, we everywhere feel that we are in the hands of men who have 
spared no pains, and who have applied high professional skill to minute 
details." 

Such is the testimony of the builder of the Great Eastern, a man whose 
powers of conception and design are equaled only by his powers to execute. 

Happily, we have our railroads, and whether economically or artistically 
constructed, we shall need these, and more too ; but that which we most 
need in Alabama — in the entire South — is that which will create a demand 
for transportation. 

Our coal still slumbers in the bosom of mother-earth, our water-power 
continues its eternal circuit from vapor to water, and from water to vapor ;^ 
from heaven to earth — from earth to heaven. 

These await but the bidding touch of art to do their willing service ; and 
the day when these shall be called forth to take their part in this great and 
grand industrial conflict, a new era will dawn upon the South. Then will 
the managers of our railroads, of our factories, of our agricultural and min- 
ing industries, boast that they were educated at our technical schools. Our 
teachers and school officers, that they were trained at our Normal schools- 
and University. 

Then will Alabama, clothed with the results of the development of her 
own natural resources, proudly move forward in the triumphant march of 
prosperity, not only as seventh State in point of wealth, but among the very 
first in point of education, and refinement in our free, peaceful, and happy 
Republic. 



Note. — It has been customary to publish the Constitution, List of 
Members, Treasurer's Report, etc., immediately after the proceedings of 
the General Association. The Treasurer's accounts were handed to a 
member of the Auditing Committee for examination, and they have not 
as yet, Oct. 28th, been returned to the Treasurer. This fact compels the- 
Publishing Committee to defer the printing of the report, with the other 
things mentioned above, to the last of the volume. 



DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION 



First Day's Proceedings. 



MONDAY, JULY 10, 1876. 

The Department met at 2 p. m., in the Concert-Room of the Academy of 
Music. In the absence of the President, Prof. Porter, of Yale, and the 
Vice-President, Prof. Venable, of the University of Va.^ Prof. D. C. Gil- 
man, LL. D., of Johns-Hopkins University, was requested to preside. The 
exercises of the Department opened by Prof. W. J. Rivers, of Washing- 
ton College, Md., who read 

"A NOTICE OF THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTH-CAROLINA 

COLLEGE.'' 

In Provincial times our young gentlemen who desired a better educa- 
tion than could be obtained in the schools of their neighborhood, either 
went by tedious voyage to colleges in England or resorted to our older 
institutions in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Virginia, 
which they reached, in some cases, by journeying long distances in coach- 
es or on horseback. At the South, and no doubt in many sections of the 
North, the sons, chiefly of wealthy parents, enjoyed the advantages of 
collegiate education. But so soon as the provinces secured their inde- 
pendence, the necessity for a greater diflusion of such education, in order 
to prepare more thoroughly the youth of the country for important posi- 
tions in the Republic, manifested itself in the founding of new colleges in 
many States where such institutions did not already exist. In the few char- 
ters which I have seen, not only this necessity is recognized, but also the 
necessity of rendering such institutions easily accessible. 

The American army had not yet been disbanded when, in the spring of 
1782, Maryland established her first college. Before the close of the cen- 
tury other colleges were founded in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, where none had existed before, and also in Maine, Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. In South Carolina the effort 
was made at first to establish four colleges in as many different places easy 
of access, in order to accommodate all the youth of the State. But through 
lack of means on the part of the people, these colleges were not efficiently 
sustained. Only one survived — the Charleston College — which has con- 
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ferred inestimable benefits upon the city in which it is situated. At 
length, in 1801, the Legislature determined to found the South Carolina Col- 
lege at Columbia, the centre of the State, ** where all its youth may be ed- 
ucated," says the charter, and to " promote the instruction, the good^rder, 
and the harmony of the whole community." Eminent gentlemen were 
chosen as trustees, and a sure and liberal support was guaranteed from the 
State Treasury, the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Sen- 
ate, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Judges of the State 
were <'a:-q^c?o. members of the Board ; and in conjunction with these, 
thirteen other prominent citizens were quadrennially elected by the Leg- 
islature. 

A very important point in the organization of an institution of learning 
is the selection of its first President. He may — if he be the right man — 
secure for it at once respect and public confidence ; and in systematizing 
its government may give tone to its subsequent administration. Permit 
me to say that however peculiar in political affairs South Carolina may 
have seemed to some of you, through misapprehension of her devotion to 
principles and to her convictions of the true relation of the State to the 
General Government — yet in matters of education her citizens have been, 
as perhaps you are aware, most liberal and cosmopolitan. When, for ex- 
ample, immediately before the late war they desired to inaugurate public 
schools in Charleston like those that are in successful operation in many 
of the Northern States, they selected Northern teachers experienced in 
such methods of teaching, and induced them, by the remuneration they 
offered to come and superintend their new schools. The same liberal 
spirit existed* more than a half century ago. The first President of her 
College was a native of Massachusetts ; under whose able administration 
for sixteen years the institution grew into consistency and stability. Her 
second President was an Englishman. Others have been supplied from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia. Indeed, more than half the Presi- 
dents and a large majority of the Professors have been other than natives 
of the State. Not that there was any lack of talents and acquirements 
at home — but the ambition of the people generally lay in other directions, 
and few of our gifted young men cared to devote themselves for life to 
the arduous duties of teaching. When I left home, in Charleston (where 
I had been at the school of a teacher from New Hampshire), and entered 
the South Carolina College at Columbia, I found that one of the professors 
was a German, another a native of New York, another of Connecticut, 
and another born in New York, but of New-Jersey parents. The 
students for whom these teachers were selected by the influential body of 
trustees already mentioned, were, in large part, sons of the elite of the 
State ; of its Governors, Chancellors, and of all those old families whom 
some are pleased to call the aristocracy. The trustees looked solely to 
the qualifications of the professors for the duties to be performed ; and 
perhaps to the advantages of a diversified experience in systems of instruc- 
tion. I am led to remark that as modern civilization has been vastly ben- 
efited by the change from ancient national exclusiveness to free and ex- 
tensi e State intercommunication — so educational bodies recognize now 
more than ever the advantages of mutual comparison in methods and 
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their results — from which we may indulge the hope that there will be 
finally evolved "the survival of the fittest." 

The first Faculty of the South-Carolina College consisted of the Rev. 
Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, a graduate and afterwards President of Brown Uni- 
versity (R. I.), and subsequently President of Union College (N. Y). With 
him was associated — (and these two formed at first the whole Faculty) — 
Prof. Hansford of Connecticut, a graduate of Yale. Two other professors 
were soon added ; one from Georgia, and another from Massachusetts, but 
a graduate of Dartmouth (N. H). To this exhibition of the liberal spirit 
of the State in matters of education, I must beg leave to add that South 
Carolina — until deprived, of late, \of her own domination at home — has 
kept education distinct from politics ; as she has likewise always kept re- 
ligion distinct from politics. 

From what has been said, it will be perceived that the older American 
colleges furnished models for the government, discipline, and curriculum 
of studies first adopted in the South-Carolina College. Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Logic, Moral and Mental Philosophy, Rhetoric, and the 
French Language formed the curriculum. But the requirements for grad- 
uation in 1804 were not much more extensive than the requirements fo^: 
entrance to the junior class in the same College in 1840. Under the first 
President the culture had been characteristically philosophical and aes- 
thetic. Under the second President, Dr. Thos. Cooper, special attention 
was directed to physical science. Educated at Oxford, England, and having 
been an associate of Priestley and a professor of chemistry and mineralo- 
gy in the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Cooper brought with him an 
enthusiastic devotion to this department, and gave it prominence not only 
in the college but in the State. Unfortunately, after being many years 
President, he busied himself with infidel speculations, and on this ac- 
count, notwithstanding his great learning and ability, brought the College 
to the brink of ruin. 

On the re-organization in 1835, under President Barnwell (subsequently 
U. S. Senator), there was established the department of "sacred literature 
and the evidences of Christianity," which was taught then by the late 
Bishop Elliott of Georgia. This subject has ever since formed a regular 
part of the course of study. Excellent professors were chosen for chemistry 
(Dr. Wm. H. Ellet), mathematics (Major Twiss of West Point), languages 
(J. W. Stuart), Belles Lettres (Henry Junius Nott), History and Politica 
Economy (Dr. Francis Lieber) ; while the President taught Moral and 
Political Philosophy and International Law. With these names and with- 
out further notice of professional changes, it may be well at once to mention 
the distinguished Presidents who followed Dr. Barnwell, namely, Rev. 
Dr. Henry, Hon. Wm. C. Preston, and the Rev. Dr. Thornwell (of whom 
biographical sketches may be found in a History of the College, by Dr. La 
BoRDE, a professor for thirty-three years). The College now attained its 
highest efficiency and popularity. The number of students increased to 
more than double the previous average. The buildings were improved and 
augmented in number, a new library and a commencement hall were 
erected, the chemical and philosophical apparatus and cabinet of minerals 
were rendered complete, an observatory was built, and supplied with prop- 
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er instruments, and the number of well-selected volumes in the Library, 
already amounting to about 25,000, was steadily enlarged by an annual 
appropriation from the Legislature. 

But you may inquire of me. What were the characteristics of the Col- 
lege that gained for it such favor in the State ? and what work did it per- 
form in the cause of higher education ? 

1. In several respects the College was very important to the State apart 
from its educational work — so far as that work relates to the mental train- 
ing and the acquisition of knowledge. In the first place the inhabitants of 
the upi)er section of the State were of different origin, as immigrants, from 
those on the seaboard. The latter being descendants of the first colonists, 
who had governed the whole province from Charleston, retained political 
preponderance even after the upper section of the State had increased to 
more than an equality with them in population. Hence there sprang up 
between the sections considerable antagonism, and even animosity. Al- 
though the causes of such a spirit were at length removed by amending 
the State Constitution, still the spirit itself did not altogether fade away 
till the centrally-situated College had brought the youth of the two sec- 
tions into close association and friendship with each other. Furthermore, 
the upper section had been deficient in educational advantages till the Col- 
lege diffused over it an enlightening and elevating influence. If in noth- 
ing else, at least in these respects, the design of founding the College was 
eminently successful. Education throughout the State and the " harmo- 
ny of the whole community " were permanently promoted. As a result, 
no State has had a population more unified, or political leaders more 
friendly with each other and more concordant in every great measure af- 
fecting the public welfare. 

Another point of importance to all tlie people was the influence of the 
College in improving the standard of schools and academies. The pre- 
scribed course of preparation for entrance into the College was the stand- 
ard up to which the schools brought their pupils. The entrance exami- 
nation was strict ; and rejection was considered a disgrace not only to the 
applicant but to his instructor. The principals of schools and academies 
sought the acquaintance of the professors, and were generally in corres- 
pondence with them Hence resulted that great good to the people — ^faith- 
ful schoolmasters. 

One more point of importance we must notice — the influence of the 
College upon the formation of character. Within those walls no young 
man durst lie, or prevaricate, or deceive. If any one unembued with hon- 
orable principles happened to stray into the fold, and was guiltv in this 
particular, the faculty had no need to take the case under advisement-; 
but the students themselves instantly turned the offender out of College. 
Playfulness, mischief, serious disorders were rampant at times ; but lying 
was so detested that the voir dire never failed as a disciplinary power. The 
trustees acknowledged and guarded the principle by defining in By-laws, 
the occasions to which, in ordinary discipline, the Faculty should restrict 
themselves in putting a student upon his word of honor. The high stand- 
ard of character among tlie young men themselves rendered authority 
over them most effectual whenever we felt that our duty required us to 
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mention to them the word " gentleman." When a class had completed 
its course, and commencement came, — tte wisdom, the learning, and the 
beauty, too, of the State, assembled, with the Governor, the Judges, and 
the dignitaries of the Legislature, in their official robes — to witness the 
impressive scene of a presentation, as it were, of a noble band of youths, 
from the College to the State, as her future law-makers and rulers, and 
defenders of her honor and her rights. 

We perceive now why the people favored the college. But is it not 
strange that in this country we are indisposed to " let good enough alone V * 
The College was at its height of efficiency and usefulness, according to its 
means and circi!hnstances, when Denominational Colleges began to spring 
up in the State. The Methodists thought it advisable to have their own 
institution of learning, the Baptists theirs, the Lutherans and others 
theirs. The old error of the State in attempting to found four colleges 
had been corrected in 1804, and all its favor and power concentrated upon 
one to render it most efficient. The people now reversed the movement 
and went back to the error again. Without building up a great College, 
they weakened and crippled the one which might have been made great 
in its museum and collection of books, in the completeness of its astro- 
nomical and experimental appliances, and in the eminence of its teachers. 
The same process of depreciating old and strictly-modelled institutions is 
in progress over all our country — multiplying and popularizing Colleges of 
every grade, till the Baccalaureate title is no sure index of the attainments 
it ought to indicate. 

2. To the question what has the college done in the cause of higher 
education — we must answer, not a great deal with respect to the country 
at large — ^but a great deal at home. It spread throughout the State an ap- 
preciation of literary and scientific attainments ; and it has sent from its 
halls a host of noble men ; teachers and Professors, preachers and Bishops, 
legislators, orators, lawyers, and Judges, governors, senators in congress, 
cabinet officers and ministers to foreign courts. During its brief existence 
of two generations the College instructed at least 2950 young men, of these 
1752 completed their baccalaureate examination. It is worthy of notice 
that a high estimate was placed upon qualifications for its honorary de- 
grees. From 1804 to 1862, besides bestowing the title D. D. upon a small 
number of worthy recipients, that of LL. D. was given only to nine ; and 
these were such as Joseph Henry, Wm. H. Tbescott, Rev. Dr. Bachman, 
and Gesneb Harbison. Indeed, the people of the State as well as their 
College have been so exacting as to reach almost the point of discourage- 
ment in their standard of excellence. 

We have not been a book-producing people. The gentlemen of the 
State being occupied chiefly in agriculture and abounding in wealth, pre- 
ferred the elegancies of social life and the acquirements by which it is 
adorued, rather than the exacting toil requisite for profound scholarship 
and literary fame. As, however, many aspired to the honors of eloquence 
and statesmanship, the college in response to such aspirations directed 
special attention to rhetoric and the study of the classics. Its excellence 
in these branches equalled — I may venture to say — ^that of any college in 
the country. Perchance to your ears may have come the names of a few 
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of our alumni — a Legar^ or Precox, McDuffie or Thornwell, Hammond, 
Memminger, Miles, or Petigru. — But the success of the College, as we 
have intimated, has not been marked by famous instances of individual 
pre-eminence, so much as by a wide-spread diffusion among all classes of 
the people, of respectable proficiency in science and literature. And. as 
a measure of College work which of these results should we prefer? I 
must add with your indulgence, and even at the risk of appearing too 
partial — that notwithstanding South Carolina's neglect of literary reputa- 
tion and book-making, yet if the occasional productions of those who 
have been connected with the College as teachers and students should be 
collected thev would form a set of volumes which in erudition and ele- 
gance of composition might not fall very far behind in a comparison with 
a similar number of books produced under the influences of other Amer- 
ican colleges. 

In the last year of the College, i. e.^ in 1862, there were 8 Professors. 
To convey to you a conception of the quality and extent of their work, I 
shall briefly mention the requirements for entrance (which were strictly 
enforced) and the curriculum of the Junior and Senior years. For enter- 
ing the Freshman class were required a knowledge of the English, Greek, 
and Latin grammars, including Prosody ; ancient and modern geography, 
arithmetic, a large portion of algebra; all of Sal lust, Virgil (Georgics, 
Bucolics, and 6 books of the iEneid), 8 orations of Cicero, Arnold's Prose 
Composition ; Kuhner's Greek Exercises as far as Syntax, Jacob's Greek 
Reader, six books of the Iliad and six of the Anabasis. The examinations 
for entrance were what are called written examinations. In the Junior 
and Senior years were studied portions of Cicero, Lucan, Horace, Plautus, 
and Terence; of iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Plato and Aris- 
totle ; Greek and Latin Composition (for the best original essays in which 
gold medals were awarded); — Trigonometry, Analytics, Calculus, Astron- 
omy ; a full course in Chemistry and Mechanical Philosophy ; Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, Sacred Literature and Evidences of Christianity; 
Criticism, Elocution, English Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, and Political 
Philosophy. For faithfulness and thoroughness in the scientific branches 
I need only mention that the lecturers were Prof. Venable, now of the 
University of Virginia, and Doctors John and Jositpii Le Conte, now of 
the University of California. A Board of Visitors from the State at large 
convened by appointment of the Trustees to consider, criticise, and report 
upon the final examinations. The Trustees in turn made their reports to 
the Legislature. 

The late war destroyed the college. In 1862 the Confederate Congress 
called to arms the young men of sixteen years of age. The day upon 
which that call came — books were thrown aside — the halls deserted — the 
students gone ! The buildings were soon afterwards taken by the Gov- 
ernment for Hospital purposes. At the close of hostilities in '65, the State 
Treasury was empty ; and the college was changed to a University system 
on a self-sustaining basis. This was done as a relief to the treasury, and 
as a means of affording partial courses of instruction to suit, at the time* 
the pressing needs of the youth of the State. With the same design a 
Law school and one of Modern languages were added, and a full Medical 
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Department was incorporated with the University. The number of Pro- 
fessors was increased to twelve ; and ten separate schools were established 
on the plan of the University of Virginia. The State, as soon as it could, 
made liberal appropriations for the institution. A large body of young 
men sought the advantages offered, — many of them wounded, maimed, 
crippled, — ^but ardent to repair their loss of education occasioned by the 
imperious summons to military service. A noble work was before us ; 
and in a few years much was accomplished. But the sudden extension 
of the franchise to the liberated Africans resulted in giving them in South 
Carolina a voting majority of 30,000 over the English-descended popula- 
tion. Under evil leadership, these ignorant new citizens have taken pos- 
session of all that belonged to the State, including the University. Three 
years ago the old professors resigned or were summarily dismissed. Strang-^ 
ers were put in their places, and the University — still so called — supported 
by heavy taxation, has become a training-school for negro boys; most of 
whom, I am informed, are paid from the treasury $20 per month for their 
attendance. (Reference is made to Acts of S. C. Legisl. 1875-6, p. 100.) I 
suppress any utterance of my own, and merely say with Livy*s mildness 
— est plerumque fitj major para ineliorem vicit, 

A few words more before I take my seat. There were in the old South- 
Carolina College four valuable scholarships for poor young men ; and 
thirty -two free-tuition scholarships were given by the State ; and each of 
the two Literary Societies among the students, helped through college, by 
secret contributions, some one of their members needing such help. All 
this has passed away. Many a Carolinian who used to help others, has 
sons of his own whom he cannot now afford to send to college. The few 
words more which I desired to say are — to acknowledge in your presence 
the kindliness of an institution in Virginia (the Washington and Lee 
University), in offering the advantages of a scholarship to. any youth 
recommended by the Columbia Academy, an excellent academy which 
the people there are striving to support for those practically shutout from 
the more spacious halls which their fathers built. And Union College,. 
too, in New York, which furnished our first President, in 1804, has gener- 
ously offered to the young gentlemen of South Carolina, four scholar- 
ships. Benefactions so nobly and courteously tendered — even if, from 
various circumstances, they may not have been accepted — claim a grateful 
acknowledgement in the presence of this honorable assemblage of Presi- 
dents and Professors. 



The essay was listened to with marked attention, and was briefly com- 
mented upon by Prof. E. T. Tappan, LL. D., of Ohio, and by other gen- 
tlemen. 

The jHon. H. A. M. Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Kentucky, then read a paper entitled 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HIGHER AND TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

Cui bono f " Who will show us any good ?" This is the question of this 
wealth-coveting age. " Will it pay ? is the challenging query put to every 
enterprise inviting attention. The world no longer has a Dryad for the 
wood, but a lumber-hunter ; no longer a Naiad for the murmur and spar- 
kle of the blue-eyed fountain or the rippling stream, but the hydraulic ram 
and the turbine wheel ; no longer a Neptune, rising from the yeasty wave 
in a dolphin-drawn shell-chariot, but the copper-bottomed clipper ship and 
the oak-ribbed and iron-braced steamer ; no longer a Vulcan for the forge 
and anvil, but the compound blow-pipe apd the trip-hammer ; no longer a 
Mercury for a news-bearer, but the electric telegraph ; no longer a Juno 
for the fields, but the buggy-plow and the machine reaper ; no longer a 
Jupiter throned upon Olympian heights holding parliament with the gods, 
but a Wall-street broker parleying with the bulls and bears. 

An impertinent foe once asked Iphicrates what he was, for he had neither 
javelin, bow, nor armor. Pointing to his army panoplied for war, he re- 
plied: " I am the man who commands these warriors.'* There is a utilita- 
rian spirit which interrogates the sage in like mood of contempt. It be- 
holds him without hammer, scales, saw, or plowshare, and tauntingly 
asks, " What is he fit for ?** Crowned with judgment, girded with strength, 
may he not rejoin, " I am the man who commands them all." 

When ^schylus drew a portraiture of ideal greatness, which, when dis- 
played in the theatre, turned, in admiring gaze, all eyes upon Aristides, 
S.S the model before the artist's mind, he pictured a field deeply plowed 
and, therefore fertile in productions : 

Beaplng in the mind the produce of a deep ftirrow. 

A close investigation will reveal that the world's wealth is the product 
of deep culture, and that riches do not spring spontaneously from the 
^ound. 

It is a widespread opinion that original discovery is mostly the product 
of accident, while the history of the world's progress clearly demonstrates 
that ignorant men are not the representative discoverers and inventors. 
Was it a butcher that discovered the circulation of the blood ? No, it was 
the reflecting anatomist, Harvey. Was it a strpUing astrologer who re- 
vealed the system of the universe ? Nay, it was the philosophic Coperni- 
cus — the scientific Newton. Look at the genealogy of great inventions and 
discoveries, and you can trace the steps of development as of the demon- 
stration of a theorem. Take, for example, the history of chlorine and its 
uses. Its great wealth-producing agency is manifest in the art of bleaching 
-cotton. This art was no mushroom growth. In 1785, Berthollet noticed that 
& watery' solution of chlorine, as the gas itself, could annihilate vegetable 
colors. To help him to this observation was the previous discovery of 
chlorine itself by Scheele in 1774. In 1786, in Paris, Berthollet exhibited 
the process to Watt, who, on his return to Scotland, experimented upon 
the suggestion, and succeeded in bleaching 1,500 yards of linen. It was 
introduced by Prof. Copeland to the attention of the Aberdeen bleachers, 
snd through the instrumentality of Dr. Henry was adopted at Manches- 
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ter. Soon after it was perceived that the cloth was injured by chlorine, 
and the health of the operatives was impaired by the gas. Berthollet, by 
adding potash, and Henry by using lime, measurably obviated these diffi- 
culties. Perceiving these difficulties, Mr. Tennent patented a saturated 
solution of chloride of lime, and substituted, finally, for this, the dry chlo- 
ride of lime ; and, in addition to the great commercial value of this bleach- 
ing agent, we have chloroform — the greatest of all anodynes. Witness, if 
you please, in this genealogy of chlorine, a line of nobles in a realm of 
science ! 

Indeed, almost every valuable discovery and invention is the result of 
the combined thought or experiments of many men. Hiero, of Alexan- 
dria, first suggested steam as a mechanical power. Centuries passed, and 
De Caus, by its elastic power, proposed to lift a column of water. Other 
periods intervened ere the Earl olf Worcester wrote a description of a high- 
pressure engine. All this preceded the scrutiny of the properties of va- 
por. MoRELAND, in 1763, formulated the numerical ratio in which water 
augments its volume when evaporated under the pressure of a single at- 
mosphere. The means of creating a vacuum was in turn discerned by 
Pepin, and then the discovery was applied to mechanical uses by New- 
COMEN and Savoy. In 1763, Newco men's engine having been put into the 
hands of James Watt for repair, he began with enthusiasm to study the 
powers of steam. It is curious to follow the processes of thought by which 
Watt reached his solution, and the improvements which succeeded. In 
1769 he began to build his great engine. Black followed with his discov- 
eries relating to latent heat. Dalton fell in showing the relations between 
the temperatures and the pressures of the water vapor throughout the scale 
of the thermometer, Mariotte disclosed the law by which the pressure 
of all vapors and gases augment in the ratio of their density at an accepted 
temperature. Gay-Lussac perceived that all vapors and gases take on 
the same increase of pressure for each degree of temperature. Porgny 
and Araqo add their experiments. Various improvements were made in 
the mechanical appliances by Fitch, Fdlton, Corliss, the Stephensons, 
and others, one of the greatest contributions being made, it is true, by the 
observing power of an indolent apprentice boy, until at length, as the result 
of the united thoughts and experiments of many minds, we have the 
mighty engines of Manchester, the ocean steamships of the Clyde yards, 
and the locomotives of Taunton — ^the great wealth-aiding agents of this 
century's civilization ; 

with which we sail, we weave, we till, 
And bore the everlasting hills, 
And span the seas. 

Thus, by tracing the genesis of the steam-engine, we are enabled to per- 
ceive how the seed-thought of Hiero has produced in the growth of the 
centuries, a great harvest of wealth. The first steam-engine was employed 
at Manchester in 1790, and now it is stated there are, within a circuit of 
ten miles, in daily use, upward of 50,000 boilers, yielding a total force equal 
to the power of one million of horses ; and the combined steam power of 
Great Britain is set down as equal to the manual labor of twice the num- 
ber of males living on the globe. 
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It is folly to doubt the statement that higlier education has been the 
foster-parent of the arts and sciences in their wealth-giving agency. 
The crowned intellects in the realm of philosophy, physiology, psychology, 
mechanics, and the fine arts, are the children of the college. To follow 
the ramifications and relations of any phenomenon requires the guiding 
star of disciplined mind — patient, organized, persevering meditation upon 
facts and principles. To observe the deflection of the magnetic needle 
was one thing, but to construct the mariner's compass was quite a superior 
achievement; to notice the magnifying power of a lens was one thing, but 
to level a telescope on the sky was to put it to high uses ; to see the 
struggle of confined vapor to escape was one thing, but to harness steara 
as a burden-bearer was another thing ; to gaze on and record the appear- 
ances of the stars necessitated no unusual thought, but to survey their splen- 
did orbits and scan the law by which they swim the argent areas of space 
demanded mind disciplined by hard study and by long training. 

The activity of our faculties in the measure of enjoyment. Nature wid- 
ens before the advances of mind and takes on fresh forms of wonder to 
excite admiration and to compel awe. Even when the speculations of cul- 
tured reason do not yield any apparent physical good, every effort of the 
mind is developing and joy-giving. Grant that speculation is a shadoV — 
by it Thales ascertained the height of a pyramid ; contend, with Aristo- 
phanes, that philosophy rides in the clouds — but if some one had not 
made them chariots eclipses would never have been calculated and alma- 
nacs made. Though speculative reason whirls in the wind, so is the earth 
hung on nothing ; yet it warms at the hospitable fireside of the sun, and 
bears all its children upon her generous breast. A mathematician wrote 
upon the finis page of Milton's Paradise Lost: "It is very pretty, but it 
does not prove anything." But it did prove something. It proved the cre- 
ative capacity of mind. It has proved a source of recurring pleasure, and 
lifted many an earth-weary spirit above the dull level of its pain to catch 
the vision and hear the song of a brighter and better land. It has proved 
an anchor-ground for our noble English tongue, and enriched the vocabu- 
lary of pulpit and parliamentary eloquence. Pythagoras, when he hint- 
ed the theory of the universe, speculated, and twenty centuries covered his 
tomb with their debris ere Newton caught the ripened apple whose seed 
the Grecian sage planted. Seneca speculated when he hinted the exis- 
tence of a new world, and Columbus demonstrated that the speculative 
philosopher was a prophet. 

Maps, charts, dial-plates, engines, and telegraphs were once mere ideas 
in the human mind, even as the universe was a thought of God before the 
sun shone or a star twinkled in[space. Solstices, the ecliptic, and the equa- 
tor are all imaginary, but they help us to a knowledge of the seasons and 
of the geography of the heavens and of the earth. Astronomy may be 
said to lack utilitarian value, but what of men who see in the rushing 
comet a plowshare of destruction, and a rain of meteors a sign of coming 
woes, and an eclipse an omen of annihilation ? Ask the navigator whether 
the polar star is a mere spangle upon the robe of night! The history writ- 
ten by Thucydides may be regarded as a mere grace of rhetoric ; but it 
was the parent of Demosthenean eloquence ; and what of the oration on 
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the crown ? Ask ^schines. Sir Walter Scott may be regarded as a 
mere word-painter and fiction-monger, but his romances brought forth 
the historical books of Thiers and Guizot ; and ask the French whether 
those works have any fruit in the politics of France. Who can trace the 
genesis of literature and of science to ultimate results? Great and ulti- 
mate ideas, sometimes merely the product of fancy, march at the lead of 
all civilization. " It was the ideal Achilles that made the actual 
heroes of Marathon and Granicus. In the Anglo-Saxon race, from the 
days of Alfred until now, men of superior genius, the original thinkers 
in each successive generation, have given birth to ennobling thoughts 
which continue to endure, and are perpetuated not only in the language, 
but the race itself. We are what preceding generations have made us. 
Englishmen and Americans of the present day are living exponents of the 
thoughts and truths elaborated by the illustrious dead." The results of 
higher education cannot always be weighed, but neither can gravitation, 
and gravitation is weight itself. Culture, by broadening the intellect, 
assists to a fit estimate of the aims and ends of virtuous life ; by affording 
themes of pleasing thought it allays the beat of anger and of passion, re- 
bukes a fretful anxiety, and, by its sublimating and joy-giving entertain- 
ments, abates or removes the ennui of existence, and soothes the spirit 
when smitten by the rod of adversity ; it refines the sensibilities, culti- 
vates the taste, prepares for rational pleasures, and, thereby, causes a pro- 
testing disgust of denobling pursuits and licentious appetites and desires. 

Ah, is there not a soul-wealth more to be coveted than silver or gold — 
a higher communion than that which springs up in the market-place! 
The mere money-monger has no conception of the ravished mood in which 
Newton approached the solution of his great problem of the Cosmos ; or 
in which Copernicus, with the measuring rod of mathematics, marshalled 
worlds into order, and mapped their mighty paths; or in which Cole- 
bidoe's heart " leaped up " when he beheld " a rainbow in the sky." 
Higher education, while productive of material wealth, transcends in 
purpose a mere worldly, craven, pig-iron philosophy, and though it re- 
spects the earth and harnesses its draft-horses, it also mounts upon wings, 
like eagles, and cuts a path through the starry zodiac. When a man has 
ascended the ladder whose foot rests on the earth, and whose topmost round 
leans on a star, though every intervening rung should slip from its socket, 
he would retain his altitude and yet be not dizzy at the depths beneath, 
nor dazed at the sunny heights above. Learning lifts the mind into the 
ether region of the imagination and to the starry summits of taste and 
reason, and, though the ascending may not be traceable, its devotee ling- 
ers, the enraptured beholder of revolving and glittering constellations. 

I propose some illustrations of the worth of higher education. Look at 
its influence upon nations. See America as it was when the foot of the 
discoverer was first planted upon her shores, and now, after three centu- 
ries and a half of civilized culture has been expended in the transforma- 
tion of the wilderness into the garden of God. The savages were ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of science, and had not even generalized 
the most familiar facts. A transatlantic race, guided bv the magnetic 
8 
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needle, the product of scientific observation, ferried the ocean, levelled the 
forests, and drove the plowshare of civilized husbandry through the fields 
fallow since the flood, and built towns and cities with the designing power 
of schooled architects and skilled artisans, and, to-day, the wealth of the 
west of the world is largely the product of educated intellect. Had the 
native barbarians remained in undisturbed possession of the continent, 
what would have been the condition of the soil, the mines, the quarries, 
the rivers, the woods, and the harbors at this hour? Though the abori- 
gines have been in contact with white civilization three and a half centu- 
ries, they have shut their minds to truth, and been compelled to retreat 
before the march of culture. The Indian is becoming extinct simply be- 
cause he would not progress. Had he absorbed the spirit of civilization, 
and imitated the invader's genius, he would still be a Iprd of the soil and 
a powerful factor in the great Republic, instead of an abject pensioner 
upon its bounty. Stagnation, wherever found, means final death to every 
living thing. Every race that locks itself up in exclusiveness and refuses 
to be taught is degenerating. China and Japan must adopt the advances 
of the occidental mind and apply its inventions to their husbandry and 
mechanic arts, and its political economy to their internal trade and foreign 
commerce, and its engines to their warfare, or they will become menial to 
the cultured race, and gradually fade, as the Indian, from the earth. The 
difl*erence between the barbarian and the scientific man is almost as per- 
ceptible as that between different orders of being. The fact is patent to 
observation, now, that wherever among the savage races, the civilization 
produced by science goes, a transformation of marvellous potency is pro- 
duced. Every steamer that goes from an enlightened to a savage port is 
a missionary of science, carrying the agents that substitute the star-read- 
ing telescope for the superstitions of astrology, the compass-guided helm of 
the ocean navigator for the rude paddle of the coasting canoe ; the polish- 
ed steel share of productive husbandry for the rude beam of the primi- 
tive plow ; the cotton-gin, the spinning- jenny and the steam loom for the 
wood and bone needles with which the fibrous bark of trees was knit into 
coarsest fabrics ; the cylinder press for the rude hieroglyphics upon beech 
trees and rock tablets ; the keen-edged axe for the stone tomahawk ; the 
buhr mill-stone and the turbine wheel for the rude pestle and mortar ; 
the coal of the mine for the peat of the bog — made possible for hearth and 
furnace by the protection aflTorded by the safety lam^ ; olefiant gas for 
fish oils and pine-knots; the Composite column and the Corinthian en- 
tablature for the pole, fork, and thatch of the wigwam ; the electric tele- 
graph for the hill-top bonfire ; the rushing railway train for the relay ; the 
sumptuous banquets, that tempt the taste to a luxurious surfeit, for the 
coarse diet aflbrded by the chase and forest forage ; the macadamized 
thoroughfare for the blazed path; the rifie and Parrot gun for the cross- 
bow ; the marble-finished paper for the papyrus — in fine, mind and the 
products of its high culture for ignorance and an animalism that is con- 
tent w^hen well fed and groomed. Van der Kemp, the African missiona- 
ry, learned the trade of a brick-maker that he might improve the dwell- 
ings of the Hottentots. He knew that it was difficult to live with a clean 
heart in a filthy hut. The Christian missionaries have acted wisely by 
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carrying with them the useful arts which render godliness profitable unto 
all things. The boys and girls in the South-African mission schools are 
taught to weave and spin. In the South Seas the missionaries have 
taught the people smith's and wright's work, to build ships and make 
sugar, to print and plant. The Hottentots, erewhile the most bestial of 
the race, are now respectable farmers and artificers. Some of the great 
laws which science has applied to the production of wealth were totally 
unknown to the ancients. The Roman and Grecian aqueducts arc mon- 
umental attestants of their ignorance of the simplest laws of hydrostatics. 
Had they known what we know and practice, Athens, Rome, and other 
great capitals of classic civilization, could, at a tithe of the cost, have secur- 
ed their water supply. And they were equally ignorant in many of the 
practical arts of mechanics. Water, now known to be the cheapest and 
steadiest power, does not seem to have been used by them, even to the 
turning of a mill-wheel, until as late as the age of Augustus, Up to the 
sixteenth century the saw was exclusively propelled by hand. The pump 
was a stranger to all the nations of antiquity. It seemed never to have 
■entered the medical mind of the ancients to investigate by dissection the 
human frame. 

These illustrations might be extended almost indefinitely. They clear- 
ly show the wealth-producing power of the suggestive, inventive intellect 
of science. Uneducated races have none of the conveniences and com- 
forts of life. Civilized people only truly inherit the earth. The owner- 
ship and use of labor-saving machines, the magnificence of architecture, 
the rapid means of transit, the elegances of home life, are only found 
among people who are educated. Just in the ratio of ignorance do these 
things fail to appear. Wealth has been defined to be ** the capacity to 
gratify desire." The savage may feel rich when a ham of venison and a 
hoard of nuts constitute his commissariat. He may feel secure against 
future want in the possession of a bow and a few arrows, and challenge 
the weather if sheltered by a roof of bark. But his desires are very low in 
nature and simple in their sources of supply. Unquestionably, as you 
cultivate an individual you increase his desires. Tasteful architecture, 
rich plate and viands, music, painting and sculpture, are only possible to 
a high cultivation. Educated taste, desiring these and kindred elements 
for its gratification, creates the conditions of demand, and educated genius, 
finding encouragement by the existence of a market for its products, 
struggles for excellency in furnishing an adequate supply. Thus the 
aesthetic desires of the purchaser are gratified, and thus architects, artists, 
and caterers find a field for the remunerative employment of their genius 
and skill, and, in turn, are furnished with the means, as the product of 
their taste and talent, to meet their own desires. The wants of man in a 
state of nature are few. Cultivate men, and you augment desires. The 
multiplicity of human wants are met by a multiplicity of employments. 
The benefit is to every member of the body-politic. 

Higher education produces disciplined powers. It includes a trained 
employment of all the reasoning faculties — particularly of the observing 
powers. It encourages a broad generalization and a close induction. By 
it the phenomena of the natural world is scrutinized with an acute eye 
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and an inquiring gaze. The result is a discovery of the forces of nature, 
and their application to the useful ends of life. Besides the direct bene- 
fits of about $500,000 per annum to the Turkish government by Prof. J. 
Lawrence Smith's discovery of emery in Asia Minor, he at once reduced 
the price of that article to one-third its previous cost, extended vastly its 
uses, all industries dependent upon it were increased, and now, in Amer- 
ica alone, about three times as much of it is used as was in the whole 
world before. A paper presented by this scientist to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in 1850 pointed directly to the subsequent discovery of 
emery in Massachusetts, a treasure that might have remained hidden to 
the present day without his scientific deductions. 

While preparing this address I had before me "The Century's Progress 
in Industrial Chemistry," a lecture by our distinguished fellow-citizen of 
Kentucky, Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of whom I am prouder than of any 
other citizen of our State. In that pamphlet I find a detail of the econom- 
ic value of oxygen, chlorine, sulphuric acid, bisulphide of carbon, soda, 
potash, cyanide of potassium, oxalic acid, soluble silicate, stearic acid, 
glycerine, nitro-glycerine, gun cotton, phosphorus, iodine, bromine, sodi- 
um, aluminum, magnesium, (and various medicines too) produced by the 
chemical art. I find the industrial arts indebted to chemistry to be min- 
ing, metallurgy, weaving, paper-making, glass-making, painting, photog- 
raphy, galvanoplasty, gilding, electroplating, dyeing, vulcanizing India 
rubber, candle making, etc. You may laugh at the turbaned experimen- 
ter with his miniature forge, compound blow-pipe and retort, but you would 
wonder and admire could you see aggregated the w^ealth the studies and 
trials of the laboratory have produced. 

In France alone the yearly worth of chemical products is over $250,000,- 
000, of which $125,000,000 represent the articles of sulphuric acid, soda, 
soap, India rubber, and candles. Regard the wealth produced by coal, gas, 
and aniline dyes — these latter, alone, representing an annual money value 
of $10,000,000. A scrutiny of the commercial value of chemistry in any of 
its varied departments will result in a similar startling exhibit. 

To cultivate a mind is to make it a possible wealth-producer. A falling 
apple put a Newton's mind upon the track to discover the laws that bind 
the universe together, and the power which turns round every axle in the 
wheel-work of creation. The steam escaping from a tea-kettle put the in- 
quisitive intellect of Watt op the path of experiment which led to the ap- 
plication of this powerful agent, as a motor, to the practical arts of life. 
What mighty results — what untold sums of wealth have come from the 
reflecting powers of these men's minds ! The harvest of the orchards might 
have gone on for ages, and the steam kettles hissed and sputtered in a 
thousand kitchens, without yielding a useful suggestion, had the eye of the 
sage not followed the falling apple, or watched, with curious gaze, the 
plume of steam. The yeoman may smile at the philosopher's simplicity 
as he questions that falling apple, and the kitchen maid laugh to scorn the 
gowned and slippered experimenter with steam ; but every star proclaims 
the glory of the one, and every rushing railroad train and iron steamship 
monuments the fame of the other. 

The freedom of a country hinges upon its intelligence. Go to a country 
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populated with ignorance, and there you find despotism riveting its chains 
upon the limbs of its serfs and villeins. Ascend the scale of society and 
you find that the manacles are loosened as the light is augmented. Edu- 
cate a people, and they will rise and shake the crown and sceptre from the 
brow and grasp of despotism, like the lordly lion the dew of the morning 
from his mane. Rejecting royal prerogative, they will claim the boon and 
assert the birthright of freedom. Look at Spain : a land of sunny slopes 
and silvery streams, of genial winters and zephyr-fanned summers, of 
silken raiment and orange groves ; yet, a land whose history is red-lettered 
wifh the cruelties of the inquisition, and which is now cursed with priest- 
craft, bead-counters, and bull-fighters. Regard her mind. It is fanciful, 
capricious, somber, indolent. She has no railroads, steamboats, tele- 
graphs, and scarcely a printing-press. Her knighthood is so degenerate 
that Don Quixote and his good 'squire were valiant beside her caitiff'cav- 
a,liers. Compare it with. the United States. Can we not discover at a 
glance that the superiority of our country is accounted for by its intelli- 
gence and a free activity which is born of it? Give Spain a cultivated in- 
tellect, and she would build light-houses upon her coasts, checker her ter- 
ritory with railways, and rapidly regain that power which once made her 
mighty among the nations of the earth. With her prefeent debased intel- 
lect she is fit only for brutality and bull-fights and the pronunciamentos 
■of capricious tyrants and the raids of merciless banditti. 

We are profoundly interested in the freest and fullest education of the 
masses. When our system is further developed, in my opinion an ex- 
tended curriculum in the natural sciences should be introduced into our 
common schools. It is not by the culture of a few minds that we are to 
look for the widest wealth-producing agencies from education. Give every 
man a liberal education — and thus put him on the track to observe phys- 
ical phenomena and discover material resources — and we multiply the 
agents capable of introducing reforms into politics, a thorough system of 
ethics into popular morals, improvements of existing methods in mechan- 
ics, and inventions, and discoveries that will result in new applications to 
the money-making arts and a widening use for the great forces, crystalli- 
zations, and growths of the natural world. Education must not be a mere 
fountain, sending up a central jet or bouquet of jets for the mere adorn- 
ment of the parks and parterres of the mind, but as the refreshing showers 
floated over and rained upon the thirsty earth from every cloud that sails 
the horizon of intellect. If the cost of educating a man be compared with 
the money value of cultured intellect, statistics will demonstrate, substan- 
tiated from a variety of sources, that nothing pays a larger dividend in re- 
turn for public investment and enterprise than a wide-spread education 
of the masses. Thus an educated stage-driver, accustomed to observe 
celestial phenomena, out at night upon the road when professional sages 
are lost in sleep, might be able to contribute, as the result of his observa- 
tion, many facts that would assist to that broad generalization from which 
accepted and accredited principles are scientifically formulated. Many a 
man goes to an obscure grave unwept, unhonored, and unsung, blindfold 
to phenomena he might have witnessed with an inquiring gaze, had his 
mind been inducted into a knowledge of the principles of scientific gen- 
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eralization and induction. Doubtless many a brier-grown grave might 
find its fittest epitaph in these lines: 

Perhaps'in this neglected spot is la'd 

Some heart once pregnant witb celestial fire, 
Hands tbat the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Bich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Had a Newton, Watt, Stephenson, Franklin, Howe, or Morse been 
denied the disciplined and suggestive power of education, the world, by 
reason of his ignorance, might have been minus some of its greatest wealth- 
producing agents. It is unquestionably true that the greatest results in 
the mechanic arts — observable in the money-making and labor-saving ma- 
chines — such as the cotton-jenny and gin, the printing-press, the steam- 
engine, the sewing-machine, and the electric telegraph, and also, the great 
triumphs of engineering skill — monumented by the Thames tunnel, ocean 
navigation, the Atlantic cable, tubular and suspension bridges, Hoosac 
and Cenis tunnels, and great trestles over deep valleys and treacherous 
marshes-^are the product of trained intellect, minds accustomed and dis- 
ciplined to observe natural phenomena, and carrying a fundamental in- 
telligence of the principles of mechanical philosophy into the commonest 
walks of life, and awakening aspiration to become immortal in history 
and the gratitude of the race by the invention or discovery of new powers, 
or the method of applying known forces to other ends. If anything prac- 
tical should come of serial navigation, the caloric engine, the pneumatic 
tube, or even the Keely motor, it will be in a train of sequences that 
finds its source of causation in steam carriage and telegraphic communi- 
cation. 

Education has achieved wonders in laying bare to human knowledge 
the anatomical and physiological structure of the human frame, assisting 
to the diagnosis of disease and formulating a materia medica for the pre- 
vention and cure of those innumerable ills to which the flesh is the un- 
happy heir. Educate the mind of Asia and Africa, and amid its tropical 
growths and hidden minerals other agents may be found for the allevia- 
tion of pain and the'rapid cure of maladies that now baffle human love, 
and successfully challenge all the arts known to medicine. We know that 
by the application of the principles of chemistry to the analysis and fer- 
tilization of soils, coupled with botanical acumen addressed to a close and 
critical observation of the habits and food of plants, agriculture has been 
made vastly more productive, and the means of human subsistence pro- 
portionably cheapened. If by phosphates and other foreign fertilizing 
agents an acre of ground can be made to produce what it would take five 
times the area to bring forth in a state of nature, or in a worn-out condi- 
tion, then that single acre is enhanced in value by all its added productive 
power. One of the results of the recent Geological JSurvey in Kentucky 
has been the discovery of an immense and inexhaustible bed of marl 
which possesses wonderful land-restoring properties. This single contri- 
bution of science to the tobacco and fruit raisers of the State, is a thou- 
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sand-fold compensation for all the cost of the Survey. Now, should the 
plowshare of civilized husbandry be run through the deltas and savannahs 
of the East, the re-enforced industry of the world, moving under the di- 
rection of educated supervision, will result in the production of an Orien- 
tal yeomanry, capable of suggesting vast improvements to the Western 
world in the mechanics and chemistry of agriculture. The mission of 
man is to subdue the earth, and the conquest can only be completed by 
scientific truth. "Knowledge is power." It is the only power that can 
lift the race out of the slums of poverty, wipe the beaded sweat from the 
brow of humanity, and inaugurate that blessed era of prophecy, when, 
** instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle tree, and the mountain and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees shall clap their hands." 

The aphorism, "knowledge is power," ascribed to Lord Verulam, is 
but a paraphrase of the proverbs of King Solomon, such as, " A wise 
man is strong;" "Wisdom is better than strength ;" "If the iron be 
blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then must he put to more strength." 

On the little island of England and Scotland, this minute, machinery is 
doing the work of 500,000,000 men. That is equivalent to the mere man- 
ual labor of the entire adult population — male and female — of the globe. 
Nor would they with the primitive instruments, do the work near so well 
as a few engines will do it, consuming a few tons of coal and a few butts 
of water instead of the muscle and sweat of human bodies. The wider 
wisdom spreads the more human strength is saved, comfort enhanced, and 
mind liberated from the curse of labor. Every new discovery and inven- 
tion is aiding in the enfranchisement of the soul. Hence mind is worth 
more now than at any previous period in the history of the world. 

The cotton-gin of Whitney, for instance, which relieved men from the 
tedious necessity of picking the seed from cotton by hand, turned over a 
multitude of men to other employments, produced a wider culture of the 
soil, and cheapened the clothing of the world. Now a quart of water and 
a peck of coal will produce as much in a day as, before the invention of 
the steam-engine, a brawny laborer could accomplish. A blunt axe sug- 
gests hard blows, strained sinews, a beaded brow, hacked work, and a 
horny palm, produced by the cicatrizing of many a blister. Wisdom is 
as good as strength, and intelligent skill will economize materials and 
money, time and temper. How suggestive is this passage from Solomon! 
"There was a little city, and few men within it, and there came a great 
king against it and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now, 
there was found in it a poor, wise man, and he, hy his wisdom, delivered 
the city." 

To the thoughtful reviewer of warfare, this calls up a number of illus- 
trative examples, from the time when Archimedes, with his engines on 
the wall, sent to the bottom in the port of Syracuse the ships of Mar- 
cellus, down to the brave and successful defence of Antwerp under the 
direction of the old mathematician, Carnot — aye, even to the construction 
of the Ericson monitor — the floating fort. 

An eminent writer well says: "Science is never more sublime than 
when she wins and wears the civic crown. Even should there be no in- 
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vader at the gates, when a beneficent ingenuity is exerted to enhance the 
pleasures of peace ; when discovery, chemical or dynamical, floods our 
streets with midnight radiance, and bids clear water spring up in the 
poorest attic ; when it mitigates disease or multiplies the loaves of bread ; 
when, by making them near neighbors, it forces nations to be friends, 
surely, the poor man whose wisdom thus enriches the species deserves to 
sit among the princes of the people." 

I employ another illustration to show that ** wisdom is profitable." The 
safety lamp is a very simple instrument, and doubtless many a Cornwall 
miner has wondered why it was never discovered before the day of Davy. 
But this discovery was made by Sir Davy as the result of a series of 
experiments and logical inductions. He first, by a chemical analysis, 
learned in what ratio the compression of atmospheric air and fire-damp 
are explosive. The next step was to ascertain at what temperature the 
mixture detonates. It was previously known that if the explosive mix- 
ture were pressed through a tube and fired the flame would not travel 
back through the tube to create an explosion. Acting on this informa- 
tion, he inquired to what length the tube could be reduced with safety. 
He continued to shorten the tube until it was reduced to a mere metal cir- 
cle, and found it adequate to prevent explosion. The last step was easy ; he 
inferred that the flame would not penetrate a wire gauze, and the result 
was the safety lamp — a little instrument that has protected the lives of 
many thousands of men, and, by relieving the miner from danger, has en- 
abled enterprise to sink its shafts deeper and run its galleries further, 
and thus has vastly cheapened coal, and with it every article of manufac- 
ture and merchandise which is produced through the agency of the forge. 
Had it not been for the spirit of scientific inquiry the world to-day would be 
paying double the price now demanded for everything made of iron, from 
a carpet-tack to a locomotive engine. 

Education is a grand productive agent of hun^an brotherhood. Ignorance 
tends to divisions. Men are now reading in decomposed intellectual rays. 
When the world is educated science will complete a thorough generaliza- 
tion and absolute truth will be reached. As the union of all the rays 
reflected by the prism produces the white light, so the union of all minds 
in a community of thought will discover ultimate truth. Mind will be 
unitized. 

The unity of perceived truths will produce brotherhood. The tendency 
of foregone ages has been to the isolation of races — the hostility of nations. 

" Lands, intersected by a narrow f^ith, 
Abhorred each other. Mountains interposed, 
Made enemies of nations, who bad else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one." 

The invention of the mariner's compass, of the printing-press, of the 
magnetic telegraph, of steam navigation and railway transit, together with 
the application of engineering to the levelling of hills, the tunnelling uf 
mountains, the digging of canals, the filling up of valleys, and the building 
of bridges, have served to bring distant countries into neighborhood re- 
lations. 

The Atlantic cable, the Suez canal, and steam ferriage have well nigh 
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annihilated time, tides, and space. The orient is our neighbor — the Gol- 
den Gate the hospitable port of entry for the population and produce of 
the mighty East. The wall is down in China, and civilization rushes 
through the breaches. American and British colleges matriculate students 
from Japan. Commercial interest is confederating the worid. A grander 
alliance than that organized by the Amphyctionic Council awaits the na- 
tions of the earth— a species of brotherhood which will grow out of the 
acquaintance of mankind and the intersecting lines of interest. It is a 
confederation to be achieved through the instrumentality of science ; by 
the exchange of commercial commodities; by a literature world-wide in 
its range; by methods of rapid communication, swifter than the revolu- 
tions of the earth upon its axis, when a remarkable discovery on the mar- 
gin of the Mississippi shall meet an almost instantaneous hail from the 
delta of the Nile ; and by the spread of a common religion, and the inspi- 
rations of a universal faith and hope. When Fulton first discovered 
steam navigation, he expressed, to a coterie of amazed and deriding friends 
in Paris, his belief that he would succeed, by the new motor, in propell- 
ing a vessel at the rate of five and six miles an hour over the tranquil 
"waters of the Hudson. Now, scorning the billows, laughing at the storm, 
challenging the tides, a Cunarder plows its way across the Atlantic in such 
time as to tempt us to regard it as a mere ferry-boat navigating a narrow 
frith. When the Great Western first steamed into an American port, our 
people stood still with wonder. In the infancy of the world the pen of 
prophecy wrote " many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall be in- 
creased." See the throngs that congregate from all tribes, people, kindred, 
and tongues in the great International Congress of Industry at Philadel- 
phia! 

Science has broken through the stone masonry of Chinese exclusive- 
ness; the steamship has passed through the golden horn and furrowed 
with its conquering keel the waters of the Bosphorus, and Constantinople 
and Stamboul are ports from whence the erewhile secluded Turk ships his 
person and goods for show at our Centennial Exposition ! There are now 
no sealed ports. Wherever water flows there is freedom of sail. The 
great oceans throw their arms around the continents and kiss all shores 
with a greeting of peace. In 1776 a paragraph in a Philadelphia paper 
announced a *' flying machine," which was nothing more rapid or winged 
than a lumbering stage-coach, to be drawn by relays of horses and to make 
the transit to New York in the then almost incredible time of three days. 
Franklin, in fine prophetic mood and with a profound fear of ridicule, 
expressed the belief that the time would come when a journey i)etween 
Philadelphia and New York would be accomplished in forty-eight hours* 
A little more than half a century ago the philosopher-printer died. What 
would he think to-day, if his spirit were re-incarnated, to see the locomo- 
tive dragging the burdened train from the one city to the other in three 
hours? 

It is agreed on all hands that neighbors should be friendly. Science, in 
annihilating time and space, is making all races to know each other, to in- 
terchange goods, to compete in the same markets, and to compel a com- 
mon interest in domestic, commercial, and political concerns, and thereby 
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hastening the day when the difficulties of aH nations will, as we believe, 
be settled by an international congress. War will cease to destroy human 
life and accumulated wealth ; debt, and the consequent burdens of inter- 
est and taxation, will no longer oppress nations and citizens; the soldiers 
will be turned over to the arts and become the yeomanry of peace, the 
swords will be turned into plowshares, the bayonets into pruning-hooks, 
and the cannon into chimes of church-going bells or journals, for the re- 
volving wheels of trade and travel ; thereby, the pains of poverty will be 
abated, and re-enforced industry will cheapen the means of subsistence. 
Science is the great herald of ** the good time coming " — the bard that now 
sings in sweeter strains than the classic harp the song of the golden age — 
the prophet that presages the millennial era when the earth, reclaimed 
from thorn and thistle, bramble and brier, shall rejoice as the garden of 
God, and decorated with flowers and crowned with the fruits of a bounti- 
ful harvest, will be fitly arrayed for a happy bridal with the sky. No 
miracles are needed to regain Paradise. The mariner's, compass, the lo- 
comotive engine, the steamboat, the railway, the cotton gin, the safety 
lamp, the spinning-jenny, the printing-press, the sewing-machine, the air 
ship, the McCoRMicK reaper, the electric telegraph, and kindred inven- 
tions of science are the messengers that are preparing the way of the Lord 
and making his paths straight. The time for the relief of the cherubic 
guard, stationed at the gate of Eden, is close at hand. Aivam, expelled 
from the garden and cursed, will triumph through his children, and they, 
wiping the sweat from their brows, will re-enter Paradise to eat of all the 
fruitage — save that of the tree of the knowledge of evil-^of which they are 
sated and will not be tempted again by the blush oints apples. Ah 1 yes, 
the time will come when 

" The dwellers in the vales and on tbe rocks" 

will 

" Shout to eacb'otber and the moantain tops, 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation, taught the strain, 
£arth shall roll the glad hosannah round. " 

Through the agency of cultured mind, baptized at the font of a pure re- 
ligion, the world is to recover its pristine glory. 

We may safely predict that the light of truth, like the sunrise of an un- 
clouded summer's morn, is yet to spread over all the " dark places of the 
earth, full of the habitations of cruelty." The bright banner of a recover- 
ed humanity will float its emblazoned folds from every height of earth ; 
and when it shall kiss the breezes that float up from all the interlying 
valleys, ignorance shall be left without a cavern, superstition without a 
spectre, cruelty without a victim, despotism without a serf, and caste with- 
out a pariah. 

Who can fail to see while reviewing the conquests of science, that "peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than those of war ?" It is the cham- 
pion of truth : the vindicator of the innocent ; the redresser of wrong ; 
the patron of philanthropy ; the armor-bearer of valor ; the chariot of pro- 
gress; the herald of hope ; the prophet of a nobler future. It "plants no 
faith in blood," but it plants vineyards and olive groves ; it lights no ma- 
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rauder^s torch, but it builds the marble grandeur of cities, and hedges the 
hamlets of peace ; it strikes no wanton blow at the defenceless, but throws 
its protecting shield afront the breast of the weak ; it drags no chained 
victims to its chariot- wheels, but rides humanity through arches of tri- 
umph ; it pulls down no temples, within which true incense ascends, but 
it feeds the flames of pure religion ; it rifles no graves with hyena hunger, 
but it sculptures the tombs of the good with the choicest epitaphs that 
faith and hope can chisel upon the gateways of the dead ; it blots out no 
star in the flrmament of heaven, but kindles brighter lustre in every orb 
that burns on high ; it dims no gem in the crown of the King of Kings, 
but would rather contribute its richest jewels to deck his diadem. 



Prof. Edward S. Joynes, of Vanderbilt University, then read the fol- 
lowing paper on the 

POSITION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

When I had the honor of appearing before this Association at Elmira, 
in 1873, I read a paper in defence of classical studies as an element of the 
higher education. In attempting to-day to define the relations of the 
modern languages to the same " higher education " I hope that nothing 
that I may say will be construed as in derogation of that argument. Such 
a disclaimer ought not in fact to be necessary. There is, and can be, no 
conflict of studies in a liberal education. While, with the extension of 
the domain of education, there is no longer room for all studies, there is 
yet room for an intelligent choice, with reference to intelligent purposes ; 
and with the growth of the elective system there will be room for such 
extension of each as will develop its best results. While one study may 
be in its nature better for education than another, yet after all that which 
is beat studied is best; any thing done willingly, heartily, and well, is better 
than any other thing done unwillingly or imperfectly. The question for 
the higher education therefore is no longer how to compress into one 
curriculum a minimum of every thing, but rather how, by the best meth- 
ods and by the largest and most liberal study, to bring each and every 
department to its own best and highest development. Thus, with the 
multiplying interests of modern life and with the enlarging fields of 
knowledge, education — never losing its essential unity of aim — becomes 
more and more manifold in its outward forms while developing ever 
higher perfection in its various elements and resources. The most per- 
fect division of labor, in education as in the mechanic arts, secures the 
highest results for society as well as the most perfect development of the 
individual. Such is the direction of modern education, as shown in the 
rapid growth of the elective system of study, even in the most conserva- 
tive strongholds of the old curriculum. This growth only reflects the 
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necessity of the age in the demand for a higher and more varied educa- 
tional development. Properly directed and controlled it need cause us 
no anxiety ; we may thwart and deform, but we can not resist it. 

The question now is therefore not whether the modern languages shall 
be admitted into the scheme of higher education, but how, being there 
already, they shall in their own place be brought to produce the highest 
educational results. Whether we would have it so or not, it is quite cer- 
tain that the modern languages — one or more — will now be studied more 
and more in lieu of the ancient languages, or at least where the ancient 
languages are not studied. A large number of students will thus derive 
their linguistic and philological training from the modern languages only. 
Stating the case in its lowest terms, the most exclusive classicists will 
admit that this training should be made as good as possible. Hence the 
question of the best method of teaching the modern languages for the 
purposes of the higher education becomes an important one. It is also a 
pertinent one, because these languages, from this point of view, have as 
yet received so little consideration, and because the methods and helps 
employed in teaching them are so various, and, it would seem, so unsettled 
in principle or in purpose. Bearing in mind the caution of the committee 
that all papers are expected to be brief, we proceed to consider the ques- 
tion here suggested. 

First, however, we will make the negative remark that we should regret 
to see the modern languages admitted by substitution for either Latin or 
Greek into the course of arts. The old degrees, bachelor of arts and 
master of arts, have so long and so typically represented a course of study 
founded on classical scholarship that to permit on any condition the ex- 
clusion of the classics therefrom would destroy the distinctive character 
of these degrees, as well as offer a temptation for the neglect of classical 
study. Our college and university degrees should, at least in a general 
way, mean something; and the degrees in arts have so long had this dis- 
tinctive meaning that it should now be accepted as traditional and pre- 
scriptive. If a modern language is here required it should be in addition 
to, not in substitution for, the ancient languages. The true solution of 
the diflSculty should be in the division of degrees so as appropriately to 
represent the various departments of modern culture, not in confounding 
their established significance. The boast of Teucer that he would make 
the name of Salamis ambiguous is one that we should not seek to emulate 
in our educational nomenclature. 

And first as to the pronunciation. Its importance for the modern lan- 
guages need not be discussed. Whatever opposite schools may hold as 
to pronunciation or accent in Latin or Greek, in French and German* we 
have certainly a living standard, conformity to which as nearly as possible 
is of absolute and prime necessity. This requirement has in itself a dis- 
tinct educational value. I believe it may be asserted that if there were 
no other motive for the study of a foreign language, the training afforded 
to the vocal organs would alone be a sufficient inducement and reward. 
This training it is impossible to give so fully in the mother-tongue, be- 
cause, first, it is the mother-tongue ; and secondly, in our case its sounds 
Are so often obscure and difficult of analysis. On the other hand, in 
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learning to pronounce a foreign language precise and careful analysis and 
comparison of sounds become necessary ; new tones are acquired, and 
therewith, of necessity, a precision, a power, and a delicacy of utterance 
which as a mere physiological training are of great value, and which are 
reflected in the native speech. Without any reference therefore to the 
uses of French and German scholarship, and for the sake of English 
speech alone, the mastery of French and German pronunciation would 
be well worth the study. From this point ftf view — though perhaps the 
lowest — we may confirm the requirement of a careful and accurate pro- 
nunciation, to be enforced by constant exercise. Teachers of modern 
languages who are either not qualified to teach this pronunciation or are 
careless or indifierent as to its requirement do not come within the range 
of that "higher education" which is the subject of this essay. They 
can only be tolerated until higher standards shall be universally demanded* 

The practical remark which I would make in this connection is that, 
to a considerable extent at least, the pronunciation should be taught and 
practiced in advance, before the earliest lessons in grammar. The necessity 
for this remark lies in the fact that, as I believe, this course is not gener- 
ally pursued. Judging from the meagre provision made for teaching 
pronunciation in most of our text-books, the theory seems to prevail that 
the pronunciation can be picked up as the pupil makes his way through 
the grammar. My own experience concurs with the lesson of reason, 
that this is not and can not be the case. Left to himself to learn his gram- 
mar, the pupil will learn it with the wrong pronunciation, and the better 
he learns it the worse his pronunciation will be and the'harder to get out 
of his head. Every line learned with a false pronunciation adds to the 
difficulty of learning the true ; and no pupils are so hard to set right as 
those who have gone the farthest wrong. I have known a long residence 
in Germany fail to correct the defects of early teaching in pronunciation. 
I think it therefore important that the earliest lessons should be for the 
pronunciation only, and that this should also remain the most prominent 
subject of attention for a considerable period during the earlier study of 
grammar. Hence I could wish that our early text-books made generally 
more provision for preliminary exercise in pronunciation, and that, in 
default thereof, our teachers could be impressed with the necessity of 
supplying this defect for their own classes. I would urge the importance 
of this, and indeed of all that pertains to pronunciation, all the more 
because in fact the pronunciation is the one thing which the pupil can 
not learn for himself, in which he is wholly dependent upon his teacher, 
and in which early error or carelessness is most likely to be forever irre- 
mediable. It is thus the most important subject of the early instruction. 

Apology should perhaps be made for introducing into the department 
of higher education remarks so elementary as these. If the discussion 
concerned Latin and Greek this would not be necessary ; for the elements 
of these are taught in the schools, and the higher institutions are con- 
cerned only with what may properly be called the higher instruction. It 
is not so with the modern languages. These are often begun in the col- 
lege and university ; and until our schools are better prepared for teach- 
ing them it is perhaps best that this should be so. Another generation 
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may witness a class of secondary schools throughout the country prepared 
to send young men to college with thorough elementary instruction in 
French or German ; but they do not exist now. In order that they may 
exist then, we who are now sowing that our successors may reap must do 
our work well, and must consent for the present, even in the department 
of higher instruction, to consider questions as elementary as that of 
teaching pronunciation. 

When we come now to consider the method of instruction we must of 
necessit)'^ first ask, what is the object of it? The modern languages may 
be studied for various purposes, under various circumstances; and the 
method will vary of course accordingly. But when we seek, in general 
terms, to define the object and the method which must characterize the 
study of the modern languages in our higher institutions of learning (and 
that alone is the subject of this paper) we answer at once that they must 
be disciplinary and educational in the highest sense. To learn to speak 
French or German, however valuable such an accomplishment may be, 
is w^holly impracticable under any conditions which we can command in 
our higher institutions. This is a practical task which requires an amount 
of time and of personal instruction for the individual which can not be 
furnished in organized classes; such work must be left to private tuition. 
Even then, except under the happiest surroundings, the result must be 
unsatisfactory. All that can be done, except by an actual foreign resi- 
dence, is to prepare the pupil to learn to speak. But in an organized in- 
stitution of learninsr this object can not be entertained except as a wholly 
subsidiary one — surely not to the sacrifice of the broader and deeper study 
of the language which alone can give true scholarship, or of those more 
philosophical methods which alone we can call disciplinary. We must be 
content to do what we can do thoroughly. All thorough work is disciplinary : 
thoroughness itself is the best discipline in any work ; and discipline 
which gives the trained power to acquire is itself the best acquisition. We 
venture therefore to assert that even for one whose main object is to learn 
to speak, the disciplinary study of the language will be a better prepara- 
tion than all that can be learned from phrase-books or from conversation- 
al exercises in the class-room. The power to speak must be a5fro7x;</i; 
and it will grow best and quickest from the subsoil of a disciplined knowl- 
edge. 

We assume then that the modern languages for the purposes of the 
higher education must be taught, like the ancient languages, with a view 
to linguistic discipline and a literary culture. Reading rather than speak- 
ing should be at once the end and the means. The language itself is the 
subject-matter, and all that belongs to the study of language and to its 
discipline, intrinsically or in relation to our mother-tongue, is here prop- 
erly at home. In a word, essentially and with modifications to be here- 
after suggested, the same principles and means of instruction should be 
here employed as are employed in teaching the ancient languages. Upon 
these general principles all classical teachers are in the main agreed ; our 
time here does not admit of their further discussion, nor does the occasion 
require it. 
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It may not, doubtless, be claimed that the modern languages are alto- 
gether as well adapted for formal discipline as the ancient ; for in their 
formal development they are less perfect as languages. They are also less 
-capable of objective and analytical study, because, as modern languages, 
they have more in common with our own modes of thought and express- 
ion. Yet for this very reason perhaps, while less adapted for elementary 
discipline, they may offer deeper and more subtle questions for study in 
the higher instruction. In word-form and in constructive grammar 
French and German are inferior to Latin and Greek, but in idiomatic or 
logical forms they are superior. Their grammar is expressed not so much 
in the relation of single words as in those higher combinations of phrase 
and idiom in which elementary word-form is absorbed in the higher unity 
of the complex logical term. The units of language are, so to speak, of a 
higher order ; they seem simpler when they are in fact more complex, 
because less elementary: there is less of form but greater variety of re- 
lation. Thus also the forms of ancient life were simpler in their plastic 
individuality; modern civilization has developed higher and more com- 
plex social organisms which seem to dwarf the individuality, but which 
really make individuality more many-sided and more potent. In the 
modern languages the relations of the thought will be expressed not in 
single words only, but in entire phrases which will often defy verbal an- 
alysis. Word-parsing by etymology and syntax is thus reduced, but sen- 
tential and logical analysis becomes more important and more subtle. 
This is pre-eminently the case in English, the most modern of all the mod- 
ern languages, which most of all has laid aside formal grammar, and in 
place of it has most of all developed the power of idiomatic expression 
and of idiomatic growth. A distinguished writer has called it the gram- 
marlesB tongue. The truth in this brilliant phrase is only this: that of 
word-grammar it has a minimum ; on the other hand, however, of idio- 
matic grammar, it has a maximum. Its elementary grammar is thus the 
simplest, its higher grammar the most difficult among languages. So long 
as we seek its grammar in mere analogies to the formal grammar of Latin 
or Greek we shall never find it, and shall never know English ; when we 
seek it in the history and genius of the English idiom we shall find it in 
full and rich development — a grammar all its own, characteristic and dis- 
tinctive, and well worthy of profoundest study. So too in less degree in 
French and German ; while we shall not find the same grammatical dis- 
cipline as in Latin and Greek, we may find another which shall become 
especially valuable in the higher ranges of instruction. Meanwhile they 
both possess enough of formal grammar to illustrate the nature of inflec- 
tion and of formal construction. The fact, we may here remark, that 
German has so much more of this than French is another reason among 
others why, when but one can be studied, German should be preferred. 
Indeed it is remarkable how far the German language, while developing 
the strongest characteristics of modern thought, has preserved the types 
of the ancient form. It seems thus to hold a happy mean between the 
ancient and the modern languages, and to illustrate the characteristics of 
both. 
The relation of French and German to English gives to their study for 
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us a value which need here be only alluded to. They stand indeed near- 
est of all languages to our own, having themselves contributed its most 
essential and most intimate elements. Latin, it is true, has given us more 
words, but these belong to us rather by derivation than as actual elemen- 
tary constituents; while German through Anglo-Saxon, and French 
through the Normans, have given us the warp and woof that are woven 
into the fundamental web of our English language. Thus, historically 
and philologically, they present for us the most interesting field for study. 
This value is of course increased by the fact that they stand on the oppo- 
site sides, so to speak, of English, and that their influence, though con- 
current and mutual, has been of opposite character ; the onefundamental, 
the other succeeding ; the one positive, the other negative ; the one giv- 
ing us all that we have of grammatical form and structure, the other by 
modifying and destroying form, giving the highet* simplicity, ease, and 
grace of logical expression ; the two colliding yet blending in spite of 
themselves, so as to unite the best characteristics of each ; the sturdy, 
half-civilized Saxon, conquered at first, but ennobled at last by the inter- 
mingled grace and genius of the proud and gifted Norman — producing 
thus, through political as well as linguistic collision, convulsion, and final 
union, the noblest race as well as the noblest language of modem history. 
French and German we may study thus with reverence^ for they are ours ; 
and they may illustrate for us every principle of linguistic truth necessary 
for instruction or discipline, or for the inspiration of a patriotic gratitude 
for the language which, through them, we have inherited. 

Scarcely less interesting, when they are studied together, is the relation 
between French and German themselves. Gaul and Teuton are not more 
unlike in their mental and moral characteristics than are the French and 
German languages, as indeed the languages themselves are the best rep- 
resentatives of these respective characteristics. The one all brilliancy and 
sparkle, clear-cut, sharp, bright as a diamond, reflecting every light of 
tone, sentiment, or style with unrivalled clearness and rapidity ; the other 
deep, earnest, strong — slow-moving with the weight of its ponderous com- 
pounds amid the intricacies of its inversions and transpositions ; the logic 
in the one, with metaphysical self-consciousness, dominating formally the 
structure of every clause lest it should fail to be recognized, in the other 
floating unconscious and clear, like a ripple, on the surface of a language 
in which it is impossible to be obscure. But we will not lose ourselves 
in epithets and figures where all such description must be unsatisfactory. 
Let us rather express the hope that in French and German, as well as 
Latin and Greek, besides comparative etymologies we may have text- 
books on compara<i?;<? 8i/nta:r and style, which shall analyze and exhibit 
by comparison and contrast the literary genius as well as the grammatical 
structure of the languages. Such a work for French and German would 
be full of curious instruction and interest. Much may be done even with- 
out a text-book by the intelligent teacher. 

The wider philological relations of French and German need not here 
be indicated, as they lie perhaps outside of the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. But whenever the range of the instruction permits German 
may be made at once the centre and starting-point for the study of the 
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Teutonic languages in their various dialects, modern and ancient, with all 
their valuable lore of history, myth, or philosophy ; French likewise for 
the Romance languages, in all their relations ; and in the songs of the 
Minnesanger on the one hand, and the lays of the Troubadour on the 
other — in the Niehdungen Lied and in the Roman de la Rose — the student 
may drink at the earliest and purest fountains of the poetry and the chiv- 
alry of modern Europe. 

But that such studies may be possible it is clear that there must be di- 
vision in the labor of instruction, or, what amounts to the same thing, in 
the arrangement of departments. A professor who has to perform the 
drudgery of teaching several languages, or even French and German, in 
detail can have no time for such instruction, nor could he prepare his stu- 
dents to receive ft. A professorship of modern languages is like a profes- 
sorship of physical sciences : the time was when it might have satisfied 
the demands of scholarship, but that time is past. For each language re- 
quired, with the related literature and philology, there should be a dis- 
tinct chair. But if this is impracticable, then at least two — the northern 
or Teutonic languages on the one hand, with German as the centre, and 
the southern or Romance languages on the other, with French as the cen- 
tre ; and while, in either department, proficiency in German or in French 
alone might perhaps be required^ yet the associate studies should at least 
be made elective. Thus modern languages might be made to represent a 
real historical and philological discipline, besides mere practical attain- 
ments. 

To these, as distinct departments of modern languages, I would add 
another, not less essential — English ; that is, the English language^ its sources 
and its history. English, it is true, has for us other aspects of interest and 
importance, which require other study ; yet as a language it is one of the 
modern languages, and must be studied as such. A more thorough study 
of English as a language is essential as a foundation for higher and more 
critical scholarship in its rhetoric, its literature, its philosophy. This study, 
which the age now loudly calls for, must be conducted essentially upon 
the same principles as the higher study of other languages. In other 
words, English as a language is a branch of the department of modern lan- 
guages — the most important of all, and not the least difficult — and should 
have its due place and prominence there. 

If this tripartite division is not yet practicable it is only because our 
higher institutions are not yet prepared to do justice to the study of mod- 
ern languages. It should at least be included in our aspirations. 

We have spoken of French and German only, because practically these 
are the languages with which we are most concerned. To include other 
modern languages would only widen the range of our remarks without 
weakening their force, if they have any. If limited to one language, we 
have already expressed our preference for German, for reasons not neces- 
sary to be indicated. But the reasons for this preference are imraeasura- 
])ly strengthened if on the other side of English (as will often be the case) 
the Latin should be added. We must not lose sight of the fact that a 
chief consideration which renders any language worth our study, is its re- 
lation to our mother-tongue. In this view Latin may in some degree 
9 
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take the place of French, but not of German. Hence where Latin is to 
he supplemented by the study of only one modern language the argu- 
ments in favor of German become still stronger. How far these argu- 
ments may, in special cases, be overweighed by special or personal con- 
siderations in favor of French can not here be discussed. We deal only 
\vith the general question. 

We have written, too, mainly as though the modern languages were 
studied without the ancient languages. This is the lowest view of the 
case — for the modern linguist certainly the most depressing. Where they 
are studied together then all that we have said might be stated still more 
strongly. For then French and German as well as Greek and Latin will 
shine not only with intrinsic but with reflected light ; then the ancient 
and the modern languages both illustrate and re-enforce each other by 
analogies and contrasts reflected and redoubled ; then we have the ele- 
ments at least of a science of language within a range not large indeed but 
pre-eminently rich and instructive ; and then finally does English, queen 
language of all, become for the student the radiant centre of a brilliant 
quadrangle whose converging radii meet in our own supreme idiom, which 
is indeed "the heir of all the ages," latest-born and most richly endowed 
from all these noble sources. It might be too much, perhaps, to claim that 
no teacher in the department of higher instruction should teach either an- 
cient or modern languages who is not proficient in both ; but it is at least 
certain that to be deprived of either field of illustration robs the other study 
of much of its interest. If it be allowable to refer to personal experience, I 
may say for myself that whatever success I have had as a teacher of mod- 
ern languages is, I have always thought, largely due to the fact that I was 
first trained in classical study. 

Although we have said above that the modern languages should be 
studied essentially with the same objects and by the same methods as the 
ancient languages, it does not follow, as we there already indicated, that 
these methods should be exactly the same. On the contrary, it is both 
necessary and desirable that they should not be. In the first place, the 
amount of time allowed for the modern languages is generally much more 
restricted, and this necessitates a more rapid study, which is the more 
possible also as the modern languages are frequently begun later and with 
more maturity of mind. Moreover the grammatical material is slighter, 
and its form less difiicult* so that it admits to much greater degree of be- 
ing anticipated by practical exercises, and of being taught by the language 
itself. As has been already remarked, the highest grammatical discipline 
in the modern language is found in those idiomatic forms which can be 
learned only after the elements are mastered ; and the sooner we bring the 
student into contact with these the better. Hence we think that the pre- 
liminary grammatical study should be reduced to a minimum — the merest 
outline of the essential forms — and the student should be brought, as soon 
as possible, to the actual reading of the language. Out of this and by this, 
as a living organism, the grammar, in its vital and significant relations of 
form, structure, and idiom, should be developed and illustrated. Only 
thus indeed can the learning of grammar be made any thing else than a 
drudgery. This principle, so well phrased by Prof. Gildersleeve in the 
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neat preface to his Latin Primer as " early contact with the language in 
mass/' if true, as he rightly insists, for the teaching of Latin, is so much 
more practicable, in the study of the modern languages. 

By reading I mean here not mere grammar sentences (for these must 
be used to help the earliest learning of the forms), but selections of fit 
and attractive literature, with suitable helps. In urging this reading as 
early as possible, without waiting for any elaborate study of grammar, I 
■SLUi glad to quote the explicit authority of Professor Whitney, in the pre- 
face to his German Grammar, which he declares to be meant to lead " at 
the earliest possible moment to the reading of German authors." On an- 
other point too, not generally conceded, I am happy to find his opinion 
no less explicit. I believe, with him, that all writing of exercises, even 
the simplest sentences, into Frencli or German should be postponed until 
after some intelligent progress has been made in the reading, and the gram- 
mar itself comes to be reviewed. Such exercises, at first so strange and 
difficult, because they reverse the natural process of acquisition, become 
then intelligent and helpful. Meantime, I should look to the reading, and 
not to these, to confirm the knowledge of grammatical forms. I know 
by oft-tried experience that by this method a book, for example, like 
Otto's French or German Grammar, may be gone through first in outline 
with the reading lessons only, and then thoroughly reviewed, with the ex- 
ercises and with added lessons from a Reader, in less time than it can be 
gone through once in the more usual mode of writing the exercises into 
French or German from the beginning. The diflferencein the intelligence 
and interest of the work is si ill greater. I beg leave to emphasize this 
opinion with all the weight due to Prof. Whitney's eminent authority, 
added to my own humble yet not insignificant experience. The same prin- 
ciple, I believe, holds true for Latin and Greek also. It needs, however, 
to be especially insisted upon in the modern languages, where rapidity of 
progress at first is so much more important. 

I find myself once more discussing elementary questions. My apology 
has been made already. When the elements of French and German are 
f^tisfactorily taught in the schools we may omit the consideration of such 
questions in our higher institutions. 

In other important respects too, in view of their difTerent practical rela- 
tions, the instruction in tlie modern languages must be modified. While 
the general method and discipline will be the same, a difierent kind of 
scholarship from that in the ancient languages is required, and this must 
be borne in mind in the teaching. As modern languages French and German 
stand in a far closer relation to us than Latin and Greek. Their use is a 
more practical one, and a greater practical facility in the use of them is re- 
quired. Their literature and their science stand in immediate relation to 
ourselves. Thus the literary element becomes more important. There must 
be more reading^ and all that gives facility and rapidity in reading must be 
more insisted upon. This also requires, especially with our narrower limit 
of time, a proportional abridgment of purely grammatical and philological 
study. For this discipline in its best and largest results we must still look, 
without regret, to the ancient languages. Yet in the modern languages, on 
the other hand, we may find a literary culture which only few students can 
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hope to attain from Greek or Latin. The teacher in either case mnst study 
to find the golden mean ; and while he will place the emphasis of his in- 
struction according to the requirement of his own subject, he will not fore- 
go those exercises which belong to the largest discipline in every direc- 
tion. Language and literature can not be dissociated: each can be studied 
only in the light of the other ; and while they may enter in different pro- 
portions as elements in the study of different languages, their close de- 
pendence can never allow the neglect of either. The teacher of modern 
languages must aim at greater breadth of reading and larger practical skill 
in the use of the languages ; but these can not be attained if thoroughness 
of disciplinary study be neglected. 

Again, while we can not teach our pupils to speak French or German, 
we should not forget that they may afterward have occasion to learn 
to speak ; and our instruction should be so fashioned as to make 
this task for them (m easy a% possible. Hence every thing that belongs to 
the education of the tongue and of the ear — the twin organs of speech — 
should be most carefully and constantly attended to. The pronunciation 
should be made not only accurate, but easy and natural, and the ear 
should be trained by constant exercises in dictation, reading, and recita- 
tion until the sense shall be equally clear in the spoken as in the printed 
sentence. The power acquired by these exercises gives to language a liv- 
ing significance which nothing else can give. The ear, not the eye, is the 
natural organ of language ; and the more we bring language into relation 
with the ear the more do we enlist all the principles and processes of na- 
ture to aid its acquisition and to increase its interest. Even where speech 
is not had in view this general principle should be regarded. It deserves, 
I think, more consideration than it has received, even in the study of the 
ancient languages ; for the modern languages it is of prime importance. 
Even with our present narrow limit of time such exercises should engage 
no small part of our class-room work. At first difficult, they soon become 
interesting; and the new sense which they develop adds interest and facil- 
ity to all the other studies. 

To write with ease and idiomatic correctness a foreign language requires, 
like speaking, conditions which we can not furnish ; but here, in even 
greater degree, a firm foundation may be laid. Facility at last can be 
based only upon discipline at first. No teacher needs to be reminded of 
the value of written exercises at every stage of the instruction. 

So much as to Jiow the modern languages may be taught. A more im- 
portant as well as a more difiicult question is, who shall teach them ? Tliis 
question, though it may be adelicate one, can not, in good faith, be avoid- 
ed. Some prevailing opinions on this subject need, I think, careful re- 
vision. 

Nativity alone does not, of course, constitute qualification. How far is 
it essentially even a recommendation? 

Unquestionably the first requisite in a teacher of any language is a com- 
petent knowledge of the language to be taught. The second, which is hardly 
less important, is a competent knowledge of English. By this knowledge we 
mean here not merely the ability to read, write, and speak English, however 
perlectly, but, more than that, the power ^nd the habit of using English as 
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the natural speech^ even in the actual presence of the foreign idiom and 
through all the trials of the class-room. That is to say, the teacher must be 
in full sympathy always with the modes of thought and expression which 
are native to the pupil. He must occupy his stand-point of idiom ; he must 
comprehend hu difficulties, and be able to explain them from his point 
of view, in relation to his linguistic consciousness. This he can do, if a 
foreigner, only so far as he identifies himself absolutely with the English 
language, making it, for the time being, his mother-tongue and his own a 
foreign language. With those not born to English speech this is a rare ac- 
complishment, which requires not only great familiarity with English, but 
that rarer discipline which gives the power of complete abstraction and in- 
tellectual self-control ; for no relation is more intimate or more powerful 
than that which holds the natural mind under the dominion of the native 
idiom, a relation the more intimate and the more powerful because so 
profoundly unconscious. The difficulty with many foreign teachers — let 
me say, for example, German teachers of German, however accomplished 
as Germans — is often that they can not divest themselves of the instinct 
that German is the mother-tongue and English the foreign language to be 
taught. For them German is subjective^ English is objective. Thus they 
-will unconsciously regard German from the German, not from the Eng- 
lish stand-point, or, tempted from the one to the other, they will lose them- 
selves and mislead their pupils in the confusion of a double point of view. 
So in the text-books of such authors one might sometimes imagine they 
were meant to teach English rather than German. Explanations will be 
directed, unconsciously, to difficulties in the English idiom, while diffi- 
culties in German will pass unnoticed and unexplained ; and at other 
times the form of the statement will show that the writer has the German 
in his mind and the English outside of it. Such books reverse for us the 
natural order of thought and of acquisition. Such a teacher in the class- 
room is a foreigner to his pupils, and they are foreigners to him. There 
can be no full intellectual sympathy. He can not understand their diffi- 
culties, nor explain them as they need to have them explained; nor can 
he realize, often, why they do not see what is so clear, because so wholly 
instinctive, to him. Such books and such teaching not only increase the 
difficulty of learning, but breed confusion of method and of thought. Let 
us insist that French and German, as much as Latin and Greek, are for 
us foreign languages, and must be taught as such, with objective refer- 
ence to English as the only subjective mother-tongue. Confessing this, 
we shall perhaps admit the consequence that birth implies only an added 
caution in the selection of our text-books and of our teachers. Nay, rath- 
er, if 1 could, I would have the German to teach French and the French- 
man to teach German ; for then at least each will be teaching a language 
which he has himself learned by objective study, and by experience he will 
understand the wants of those who must learn it likewise. This experi- 
ence will compensate for much of mere practical skill in the language. 
But, rather than either, I would have both French and German taught by 
our own American scholars, so far as tliese can be found with requisite 
qualifications. Such scholars are becoming rapidly more numerous in our 
country. It is, we believe, only through their influence that the de- 
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partment of modern languages can be elevated to its proper rank and dig- 
nity in the course of higher education. I state this conviction because I 
believe it due to my subject, not without the profoundest respect for those 
French or German authors and teachers wlio constitute the numerous and 
brilliant exceptions. 

The evil here mentioned is greatly aggravated by a fact to which, though 
not belonging to the department of higher education, I must here briefly 
allude, because of its very great importance, and because the higher edu- 
cation itself suffers so much from its consequences — I mean the habit, es- 
pecially in the public schools of our larger cities, of teaching German to 
American and German children in tlie same classes. The habit is fatal to 
all right method. No system of instruction can be devised which in the 
same class shall meet the wants of both classes of pupils. In truth, wholly 
different methods and materials are needed for the two, and the effort to 
find an impossible compromise is necessarily injurious to both — most in- 
jurious, if the teacher be a German, to the American pupil. It is fatal 
also to that complete indentification of the teacher with either class of pu- 
pils which has been above described. I have myself witnessed such reci- 
tations • a few instances, with results corresponding to this opinion. I 
should be glad to believe that the larger experience of others could justi- 
fy any different conclusion. 

The same evil, which we can hardly believe to be here overstated, 
shows itself also in some of our elementary or public-school text-books. 
The publishers — some of them keenly conscious of the absurdity, yet un- 
der the inexorable demands of trade — seek in vain to meet the impossi- 
bility of furnishing one book which shall meet the double want. It can 
not be done. The book that is good for one class is of necessity bad for 
the other, and the effort to compromise prevents the production of the best 
books for either. The remedy is to be found, I think, in the exclusion of 
German as a vernacular study from our public schools altogether. Let us 
recognize the fact, and insist upon it as a duty at once professional and 
patriotic, that English alone is the mother-tongue of this nation, and that 
if any persons, of whatever nativity, would study in our schools any other 
language, they must study it as a, foreign language, by books and methods 
adapted to the English mind. If our German fellow-citizens ask more, let 
them furnish what they need in their own homes or through private tui- 
tion. If the phrase " German in the public schools " means any thing 
more than this, it means a prophecy fraught with evil to our nation. We 
can not recognize two national languages ; we can not, as a nation, edu- 
cate two distinct nationalities. This matter belongs properly, it is true, to 
the public schools, but it affects also the higher instruction. If it is an 
evil, we should here recognize it as such. The higher institutions of 
learning stand in close and ever closer relations to the public schools. It 
is chiefly to them that the schools must look for the influence of wise ex- 
ample, and for the possession of wise and competent teachers in every 
branch of knowledge. 

This discussion has already been too far extended ; it has embraced 
more than I meant to say, yet, after all, less than the subject demands. 
With each year the modern languages grow^ in importance to our schools 
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and to our nation. They can not long halt below the high place they are 
entitled to occupy in our educational system. With them English too, 
itself the greatest of the modern languages, and with a value to us which 
no other can rival, will, we hope, soon make good its claim to the highest 
instruction in every institution of higher education. The two topics are 
intimately connected; they are well worthy of the continued considera- 
tion of this department of the National Association. 

My subject, as named by myself, was " The Method and Discipline of 
the Modern Languages in the Higher Education." The committee, with 
a wise reference to that brevity which they enjoined and which I have vi- 
olated, changed this title to "The Position of Modern Languages." The 
one view of course covers the other. Yet if I might, in conclusion, define 
in a few words more strictly the position which I would claim for the 
modern languages, I should say : Side by side with the ancient languages, 
as with every other department of liberal and scientific culture; to be 
taught by the ablest teachers and by the w^isest methods, with reference 
at once to scientific scholarship and to practical use ; to be recognized by 
diplomas and degrees appropriate to their character, yet not by substitu- 
tion for Latin or Greek in the degrees of arts ; beyond, this, however, to 
be fully admitted into our schemes of elective study; and to be elevated 
from the merely tutorial position which they have so often occupied to a 
rank and dignity in our higher institutions of learning commensurate with 
their disciplinary value, with the literary importance, and with their in- 
timate relations to our own language, history, and nation. 
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Second Day^s Proceedings. 



TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1876. 

The Department met at 1 p. m. Dr. Bowman of Kentucky was request- 
ed to act as presiding officer. After the appointment of a Committee to 
nominate officers for the next year, the regular exercises of the Depart- 
ment were opened by a brief address from Prof. Henry E. Shepherd, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, in which he discussed 
the terms Anglo-Saxon and Early English or English, and maintained 
that the use of the word English to designate all phases of our language, 
both before and after the Norman Conquest, is erroneous and misleading. 
He asserted that the use of the compound adjective, Anglo-Saxon, is sup- 
ported by the best authority, that of the people themselves, and their 
rulers ; and cited examples from Anglo-Saxon charters, and royal procla- 
mations, including those of King Alfred, to make good this statement. 
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The terms Saxon and Anglo occur frequently in the vernacular language 
of the people, and the combination Anglo-Saxon, first used by Paul the 
Deacon, expresses precisely the relation that the different communities 
and tribes sustained to one another. They did not constitute a nation in 
the strict sense of the word, they had no well-defined consciousness of 
unity ; and even the Heptarchy in its best estate, was merely a federation, 
an expedient resorted to for protection, or political aggrandizement. The 
consolidating power of the Norman Conquest, blended the discordant ele- 
ments, introduced political and national unity. As there was not an En- 
glish nation before the Conquest, so there was not an English language^ 
previous to that epoch. The study of English constitutional history can 
not fail to confirm this view. — In addition, the literary form of the En- 
glish language was not evolved from the classical Anglo-Saxon of Wessex, 
but principally from the East Midland dialect, which is Anglian and Mer- 
cian in origin and character, and is distinguished from the Winchester or 
court speech, by strongly- marked differences. It is also urged, that as the 
Anglo-Saxon writers commonly employed the term English or Englisc^ 
we are bound to retain the designation. There is neither logical nor his- 
torical propriety in its retention upon this ground, at least. The English 
and the French designate the Germans by terms never recognized or em- 
ployed by them, yet their national pride is not offended, or their national 
unity disturbed, by being called Germans in England, and les Allemandes 
in France. With much more consistency might Italian be denominated 
Latin. The English is essentially a **new creation," as has been well said, 
not a development out of Anglo-Saxon. More than one-half its vocabu- 
lary is derived from other sources, its grammar, its rhythmical and met- 
rical characteristics, have diverged' more and more from Anglo-Saxon, 
and its peerless literature has little in common with the Saxon literature. 
The speaker dissented from the views of Freeman, Morris^ Sweety etc., and 
insisted that the proposed abandonment of the term Anglo-Saxon, is con- 
trary to sound philology, sound logic, and to the teachings of constitu- 
tional history. • 

Prof. Shepherd's address was discussed with marked learning and abil- 
ity by Prof. James Garnett, LL. D., St. Johns College, Prof. E. S. Joynes, 
LL. D., Vanderbilt University, Prof. W. D. Henkle, Ohio, and Prof. W. 
C. Sawyer, Lawrence University, Appleton,. Wisconsin. The speakers 
seemed for the most part to concur in the views advocated by Prof. Shep- 
herd. 

The paper of Prof. Joynes, "The Position of the Modern Languages in 
Higher Education," read the day previous, was then taken up and dis- 
cussed by Prof. Sawyer of Lawrence University, Prof. Raddatz of Balti- 
more, and Prof. Spalding of N. J. 

Prof. Sawyer said, I fully believe th&t thoroughly-prepared teachers 
of the same nationality as the student, are more successful than teachers 
native to the language, and foreign to the class. Only the teacher of the 
same nationality as the student, ai)preciates all thedifliculties, only such 
a teacher knows all the expedients by which they are overcome. He 
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alone occupies such a stand-point that his instruction can be easily under- 
stood. As for the pronunciation, a matter of the greatest importance and 
difficulty, if the teacher has not mastered it, do not employ him, but if he 
has, you may be sure he knows both what the difficulties are, and how to 
master them. The native to the language pursued does not know that it 
contains any difficulties of pronunciation. He is even liable to have 
great dialectical faults in his own utterance, and if he has enough pho- 
netic sense to detect all errors, he rarely can do more than set the correct 
example of pronunciation, and this is never sufficient to secure a perfect 
pronunciation of sounds new and difficult. 

Prof. Sawyer then raised the query whether the plan of the essay gave 
the student enough training in the utterance of connected sentences, so 
as to bring out the spirit of the language, in its tones, inflections, and col- 
loquial phraseology. 

The discussion of Prof. Joynes's paper was continued by Prof. Randall 
Spalding of N. J., who said : 

Mr, President: — My interest in this subject prompts me to add a few 
words to what has been said. 

It is an important question to decide whether or not American scholars 
can, without residence abroad, acquire a correct pronunciation of foreign 
languages. It is, in my opinion, possible for such scholars to acquire a 
pronunciation sufficiently correct for all practical purposes, yet to this 
rule there are many exceptions, and only those native American scholars 
should be selected to teach foreign languages in whom a certain natural 
aptitude compensates for the supposed lack of opportunity. Men differ 
widely in respect to their ability to make or imitate sounds. This diffi- 
culty may perhaps be overcome by careful training at an early age, but is 
not so easily overcome when the pupil has reached the higher grades to 
which time the study of foreign languages is so commonly deferred. 

This difference in ability to pronounce, every teacher of French or Ger- 
man has been obliged to recognize among his pupils. It was especially 
forced upon my own attention while at the University of Gottingen, 
where it was my good fortune to spend some time in study. 

A young man, boarding in the same family with myself, had in a short 
time so perfectly mastered the pronunciation of the language as to be 
commonly mistaken for a native German. Yet he had begun the study 
of the language comparatively late in life. I should add that he pro- 
nounced English equally well. 

I became acquainted with another American studying at the same 
place, and a much younger man. He had already spent nearly two years 
in Germany, had associated almost exclusively with German students and 
<jerman families, and could converse in a style remarkably free and 
idiomatic ; yet his pronunciation was simply abominable, and in this he 
was making apparently not the least improvement. He was engaged in 
the study of German, including the older dialects and literature, with the 
intention of becoming an instructor in the language in his native country ; 
and in spite of the glaring defect that I have mentioned he will doubtless 
obtain a good position. I mention this in order to suggest that in the 
selection of teachers of foreign languages greater care be taken and that 
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only those be selected who from thorough training or natural aptitude, or 
both, are in all respects competent. 

The question, How to acquire a correct pronunciation is an important 
one to discuss, for failure in this respect generally constitutes the sole ob- 
jection to the employment of native Americans. When correctness in the 
pronunciation has been attained, the American scholar is by all means 
preferable to the native German or Frenchman in the teaching of these 
languages. In this I heartily concur in the opinion expressed by the 
gentleman before me. In the learning of German for instance a host of 
difficulties arise out of differences in idiom. The new ways of expressing 
thought are at first strange and bewildering; the simplest sentence has 
its peculiar and invariable laws of arrangement ; the parts of speech dif- 
fer more or less widely in their functions from the same parts in English ; 
a multitude of nice distinctions between words must be observed, since 
to use words merely in accordance with the meaning assigned to them in 
the lexicon would often make one ridiculous ; and again the pupil is sur- 
prised to find so large a part of his own language figurative and is constantly 
puzzled to know whether in the foreign tongue the same figure may be 
used. 

Now all these difficulties the native American teacher has met and con- 
quered. He appreciates therefore the obstacles that lie in the pupiUs way 
and even anticipates them. He conducts his class swiftly and successfully 
past all hindrances, since he is himself thoroughly familiar with the way. 

So the truth is apparent that an American can better instruct American 
pupils in German than a native German ; and it is also true and for the 
same reasons that a German is a better instructor of German pupils in the 
English language than an American would be. 

A simple incident will illustrate this. A short time ago in Leipsic a 
number of students sat around the dinner table. Among them were sev- 
eral American students. In course of the conversation a German student, 
who was trying to learn English, called upon an American to explain to 
him the diflference between the words '*any " and " some." The Ameri- 
can was a graduate of one of our best colleges, and was generally recog- 
nized as an accomplished scholar, yet was he unable at the time to give 
an intelligible answer. He had been taught from childhood how to use 
these words, but had never found occasion to make for others any clear 
distinction between them. Now these distinctions the German learns to 
make in all his study of English and thus prepares himself, as no Amer- 
can would be prepared, to teach the language in the schools of his native 
country. 

We desire to know what is the best method in teaching beginners in 
French or German, and we welcome any suggestion that throws light upon 
this question. Some advocate what theyiare pleased to call the " Scien- 
tific Method," and others the "Practical Method." It seems to me that 
the advantages of both these methods uTay be combined. Allow me to 
state briefly the course that I pursue with a class in German. 

The class spends at first about five or six months in studying some 
grammar. I have chosen Otto's, because it is somewhat shorter than 
many others. During this time the pupils translate the German exercises 
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and translate an equal amount of English into German. After this work 
in which they become thoroughly grounded in the forms of inflection, I 
give them Whitney's Grammar and Reader. In this they read for a time, 
longer or shorter according to the capacity of the class, and until they are 
able readily to analyze the sentence and to describe the properties and 
relations of the separate words. They then procure a good German novel 
of which there exists an English translation. I have used Eichendorff's 
**Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts." Both the novel and the translation 
the pupils are required to purchase. Five or six pages are assigned as a 
lesson. The pupils are required to read aloud at home for a certain spec- 
ified length of time each day, the time being generally not less than one 
hour. They are to spend a fair proportion of their time on the lesson in 
German and be prepared to read the entire lesson in the class. If they 
are unable in the allotted time to master thoroughly certain difficult 
phrases and sentences, which usually consume so large a share of the 
pupil's time, they are excused from these until they have been explained 
in the recitation. This book the pupils are required to read in the class, 
as 1 have said ; but they are not, as a rule, required to translate. A good 
teacher quickly discovers by the reading whether the pupil understands 
the passage in hand. Questions are asked and instruction given according 
to the time. The pupils must be prepared to explain any sentence when 
called upon, but an elegant translation is not to be expected, since this 
has not been aimed at in the preparation of the lesson. During all this 
time the pupils are required to prepare written translations of German 
into English. 

In this way to be sure there is lost a certain discipline in the use of 
language, but should not modern languages be taught rather for use than 
for discipline ? Should not pupils be taught to think in French and Ger- 
man and become able to read without the constant mental process of 
translation ? It seems to me that in our teaching, reading and translation 
are too often confounded. 

This method of teaching has grown out of my own experience in learn- 
ing the language, and with it I have had quite as high a degree of success 
as I had dared to anti(;ipate. I am by no means certain however that 
this method is the best one, and I am here to receive suggestions from 
any who have had experience in this work. 

Prof. Raddatz of Baltimore City College, then said : 

"On the whole I certainly agree with the views of Prof Joynes, set forth 
in his most ably written essay, yet there is one point particularly in 
which my experience as a teacher of German has taught me differently. 
I should have said a few words yesterday but all further discussion of the 
subject was suddenly cut short by some one pronouncing the study of 
modern languages the veriest nqnsense. Prof. Joynes in speaking of 
the elementary work in teaching modern languages at our higher institu- 
tions of learning seems to me to lay too little value upon the writing of 
exercises in the beginning. I hold that the mastery of a vocabulary is a 
factor in elementary instruction fully the equal of any other part and 
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nothing according to my idea is so powerful in promoting this as the wri- 
ting of translations, particularly from English into the language to be 
learned. I found that very soon and with little effort my pupils began to 
read intelligently easy extracts from literature and this led to a retaining 
of phrases which applied in an attempt to ask questions in the foreign 
language very soon established some confidence in their powers of utter- 
ing it. This with a little application resulted later in a tolerably ready 
use of the language for communication. It certainly verified my opinion 
that no matter where a modern language is taught — unless intended as a 
means of philological comparison only — the methods of bringing the pupil 
as early as possible to the practical part, i. e., to speak and write, are 
most important and to these I maintain the writing of exercises belongs. 
I think a neglect of this part of elementary training shows itself frequently 
in the inability of young men, otherwise proficient in a foreign language, 
to write even the smallest composition without a strong admixture of 
Anglicisms." 

At the close of the session Prof. Raddatz made the following motion 
which was adopted : 

" In view of the simplification and greater unity in German orthog- 
raphy recommended by the conference of German philologists, repre- 
sentatives of publishing firms and the book trade, called together at Ber- 
lin in last January by the Minister for Education in Prussia, and in view 
of the fact that these recommended improvements are at this moment to 
B. great extent adopted by the schools of that monarchy and will be ulti- 
mately by the whole German empire, I would ask this department of 
the National Educational Association, through its presiding officer, to give 
expression to its willingness to corroborate this desirable reform by ap- 
pointing a committee of eleven (11) professors and teachers of German in- 
cluding Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale, and Prof. Edward S. Joynes of 
Vanderbilt University, to suggest to the leading publishing firms of Ger- 
man school books in America such changes in spelling, type, etc., in their 
future editions, as the committee may deem necessary in order to make 
American school books for the study of German conform in orthography 
to those of Germany." 

Prof. JoYNES replied to the objections presented to his paper, in a short 
but efiective speech. 

The Department then adjourned. 



Third Days Proceedings. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1876. 

The Department met at 11:30 a. m.. Col. Wm. Allen, Principal of the 
McDonogh Institute, was requested to act as presiding officer. The ex- 
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ercises of the Department were opened by an essay from Prof. William 
M. Thornton, Adjunct Professor of Applied Mathematics, University of 
Virginia, upon the 



POSITION OF MODERN MATHEMATICAL THEORIES IN OUR 
HIGHER COURSES OF PURE MATHEMATICS. 

If the English-speaking mathematician could accept the dictum of 
Charles Dupin, that progress in Science is true only when it reacts on the 
elementary treatise, and should judge from this point of view the achieve- 
ments of the grand geometers of our century, he would be logically 
brought to a conviction as dismaying as surprising. His examination 
would bring to light an innumerable host of text-books. But in the ex- 
pounders of a science which boasts of peculiar lucidity and irrefragable 
logic, he would find for lucidity contradictions and confusion, for logic 
bare assumption and vicious argumentation. In all t.he crowd of geome- 
tries he would find that what was true was not new but old as Euclid ^nd 
Archimedes, while what was new was not true. In the mob of Algebras 
he would find only vain attempts to disguise poverty of matter by an 
overplus of impossible examples, to make mathematical athletes of boys 
in their teens, to fit on youthful Davids the ponderous armor of Saul. If 
he should consider the results of this teaching when the student ap- 
proached the applications of Mathematics he would find his severe judg- 
ment only too fully confirmed. The natural philosopher would tell him 
of pupils whom five, six, or seven years of training in pure mathematics 
had left incompetent to handle a simple question of Functional Analysis 
or grasp the most elementary theorems of Physics when clad in mathe- 
matical symbols or penetrate beneath the worthless garment of x's and 
2/'«, of series and cosines, to the divine truth of nature which they con- 
tained. The Engineer would boldly choose as his standards the Elements 
of Euclid and the Universal Arithmetic of Newton, and fling overboard 
all the pitiful compilations of a newer date. It is the business of the 
present paper to offer a scheme for reconciling these diverse interests: for 
satisfying the claims of pure science, answering the necessities of the 
Natural Philosopher, and equipping for his work the Engineer. 

The elementary Mathematics present to us, as it were, two currents 
flowing side by side yet clearly separated : appealing to distinct intellect- 
ual sympathies yet acting and reacting each on the other. On the one 
hand we have Geometry and a series of illustrious names from Euclid to 
Chasles ; on the other Analysis and an equal series from Diophantos to 
Sylvester. The first finds the origines of its history in the beginnings of 
civilization, and traces its descent from Egyptian through Greek, Arab, 
and Italian, to our own day. The second of more recent growth shows 
the first movings of its current in Diophantos, rushes through some un- 
derground channel to reappear in the Hindu, is filtered through the 
Arab into Spain and Italy, gains new volume and strength in Viet a, and 
thence forward domineers the stream. The conception of the infinitesi- 
mal as embodied in the mechanism of the Infinitesimal Calculus added 
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the last weapon to the armory of the geometer: the successors of Newton 
and Leibniz had only to complete the conquests of their intellectual 
ancestors. 

When we endeavor to untangle the currents which form this broad 
stream and trace them back each to the fundamental notion which is its 
spring, three conceptions present themselves appealing each to its own 
class of intellects, numbering its own force of workers, elaborated into its 
special department. 

The first of these departments deals with symbols, and the operations 
performed on them irrespective of their representation. It is the Pure 
Mechanism of Analysis. Guided by Peacock's principle of the permanence 
of equivalent forms [a principle which has met with universal acceptation 
explicit or implicit] it develops in orderly succession from the simplest 
definitions the theorems of Algebra proper, Goniometry, and the Infinit- 
esimal Calculus. I know of no treatise except Peacock's, in which this 
point of view is adopted and steadily maintained. Sporadic examples 
may be found as in the treatment of Indices, the definition of imaginary 
exponentials ; but the treatise has yet to be written which will show the 
wonderful articulation of the whole system, and explain the true grounds 
of its development. But this treatise will yet be written ; for the princi- 
ple itself has obtained universal acknowledgment simply in virtue of its 
own intrinsic value. Witness the lucid statement by Dur^ge in the In- 
troduction to his Theorie der Functionen einer complexen veranderlichen 
Grilsse. "The external consecution and internal harmony in all the 
parts of Mathematics is due to strict adherence to this axiom, that in 
subjecting a newly-introduced notion to established operations, the fund- 
amental laws of these operations are assumed to be permanent in applica- 
tion to the new conceptions. This really arbitrary assumption may be 
carried out as long as no contradiction arises from it." 

In the second of the three departments the notion of the continuous 
variable is fundamental and the orthodox method of treatment is the 
method of limits. Quantitates infinitse, says Gauss, in ratiociniis analy- 
ticis eatenas admittendae sunt, quatenus ad theoriam limitum reduci pos- 
sunt. And the names of Gauss and Cauchy have consecrated the formal 
employment of a method with the fundamental principle of which no 
geometer has ever been able to dispense. But it was not the variable of 
Euler with which they dealt. These two. Gauss the German ** princeps 
mathematicorum^' and Cauchy ttie "chief ornament of the French Acad- 
emy," in creating the theory of Functions of a complex variable laid the 
corner-stone for the edifice of modern Analysis. It is in the province of 
the historian of pure mathemaj:ics and beyond the scope of this paper to 
trace the development of this notion. Its first dawn in the mind of Je- 
rome Cardan gave place to the fuller light of Girard's quantit65 envel- 
lopees. Wallis called them imaginaries. De Moivre, John Bernoulli, 
the two Fagnunos, d'Alembert, and Euler used them as keen and ready 
tools. But it remained for Gauss and Cauchy to throw a clear light on 
their true nature and give validity to processes which had before appeared 
a sort of clever jugglery. The pages of Cauchy's Analyse Alg^brique 
and of the famous Exercises prove the power of the new analysis in the 
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lutnds of such a master. Like Goldsmith in literature, there was no part 
•of our science that he did not touch, and none that he touched did he 
fail to adorn. He reorganized the so-called Theory of Equations, and 
compressed into a single Theorem all its fundamental truths. He con- 
structed on a sure basis the entire Theory of Series, and left it in such 
•completeness that the genius of an Abel could add nothing to what he 
had written. He created the calculus of Residus, that giant calculus 
•which dwarfs all others into pygmies. He brought the penetrating gaze of 
his genius to bear on geometry, and in its most familiar theorems discov- 
ered rich mines of new truth. The impulse which he communicated is 
still felt in all the parts of the science, and the boldness of his methods, 
the lucidity of his style, the rigor of his logic have penetrated and per- 
meated the most remote branches of Analysis. 

The third of these departments deals with the notion of number. Al- 
though the most ancient it is at the same time the subtlest, and has taxed 
the intellects of analysts from Diophantos to Dirichlet. It bears the 
delusive titles of the Science of Number, the Higher Arithmetic, or 
Arithmology: but that student need be master of all the weapons of anal- 
ysis who attempts its arduous paths. Yet for disciplinary value, for in- 
trinsic beauty, for unity of development, it ranks among the first, if it be 
not first, of all the branches of Analysis. 

When we submit to a similar examination the constituent parts of 
Geometry with a view to eliminate the ruling conception in each from 
the mass of details we discover here also three clear-cut divisions. 

The first is the older or Euclidean Geometry, the product of the genius 
of the Greek. In the hands of Euclid, Apollonius, and Archimedes it 
attained its full development, perfected its methods, and completed the 
chain of its theorems. The force of Simpson, the genius of Legendre 
And Cauchy, the keenness of De Morgan have done but little to modify 
the one or increase the number of the other. As an historical product 
it is worthy of the profoundest study, for disciplinary value it stands un- 
rivalled by language or literature, science or art; while its serene beauty, 
its marvellous symmetry, the strange articulation of all its parts into an 
■organic whole have won for it the homage and admiration of every rank 
in every age. 

When we pass to the second of the three departments, the modern 
synthic Geometry, we turn as it were from an antique statue to a modern 
painting full of the warm hues of life. The one stands before us serene 
And unchangeable, the product of genius working under stern limitations. 
Its outlines are clear and sharp as those of a Greek temple. It rejects 
the infinite and deals only with the finite ; it disallows the imaginary and 
deals only with the real ; it scorns vagueness and generality and becomes 
the great teacher of precision. The other is like the Gothic cathedral 
whose spires shoot into infinity ; it embraces in its frame the imaginary ; 
it aims at the utmost generality. The same characters which difi'erentiate 
ancient literature and modem, ancient art and modern, strangely enough 
•diflferentiate ancient Geometry and modern. And as no modern has 
been able to revive Greek drama or Greek sculpture, so no modern has 
been able to give to the lost treasures of Greek geometry aught but a gal- 
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vanized vitality. The attempt of CHASLES.to restore the lost Porisms of 
Euclid is the saddest requiem over them that man could have penned. 
But it is fortunate that the claim of this illustrious geometer to honor 
does not rest on such a vain impossible undertaking. The G^om^trie 
Superieure, and the Sections Coniques are rivalled only by the barycen- 
trische Calcul and the Kreisverwandtschaft of Mobius and supplanted by 
no existing work. The unity of its method, the lucidity of its proofs, 
the wide-reaching generality of its views, the classic beauty of its style 
commend the G^om^trie Superieure to the attentive study of all ages. 
But the modern Geometry does not confine its growth to the pages of 
Chasles, Mobius, Steiner, or Standt and Poncelet. In them it devel- 
oped its own grand organism, and by the theory of Involution included 
the Geometry of Measure in the Geometry of Position : then continued 
its impulse and is now busy with the task of reorganizing the descriptive 
geomeiry of Monge, and introducing into his constructive system its own 
generality, simplicity, and uniformity. It has reformed the whole depart- 
ment of Graphics and made it the resource of the Physicist and the En- 
gineer in the most complicated problems. It has impregnated with vitali- 
ty the theorem of the Polygon of Forces, which falling unnoticed from 
the pen of Lami, in 1687, after the lapse of nearly two centuries has given 
birth to the science of Grai)hical Statics. The Cartesian convention of 
signs [in fact the natural product of the principle of permanence] which 
had been usurped by Analysis from the time of Descartes, in the grasp 
of Bella viTis, has enriched the elements with the Theory of Equipol- 
lences and put within the reach of the tyro the subtlest problems of the 
Ancient Geometry. The directive power of the imaginary, a power dim- 
ly foreseen by Kuhn a century before (1750), Sir W. R. Hamilton ha& 
developed into the calculus of Quaternions. 

The third division is based on the convention of Descartes embodied 
in the system of Coordinates which bears his name, is equipped with all 
the weapons of a highly-developed system of Analysis and armed with 
the methods of the Modern Geometry. As we likened the Euclidean Ge- 
ometry to an antique statue and the modern Synthetic Geometry to a 
modern painting we may complete the parallel by likening the Analytical 
or Coordinate Geometry to a modern engine. Its beauty is the beauty of 
incomparable fitness for its work, its simplicity is the simplicity of uni- 
form and unvarying action, its gigantic power makes possible for the be- 
ginner in science the solution of problems which foiled the giants of an 
earlier epoch. "The analytical method," says Chasles, ** on account of 
its universality should be prescribed by preference if not universally.** 
"Let us not be dazzled," says Lam^, "by the simplicity, the lucidity, the 
elegance of certain purely geometric demonstrations into substituting them 
for those analytical methods which in reality detected the theorems 
enunciated and which if properly presented are equally simple, equally 
lucid, equally elegant." 

Having completed this swift survey of the broad field of mathematical 
science and separated its characteristic elements we have next to define 
th3 extent of the course of mathematics. The twofold object of such a 
course is this: — to afford the student a clear, systematic view of all the 
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branches of pure mathematics and to enable him to acquire so much of fa- 
miliarity and dexterity in the use of its algorithm as will enable him to 
read fluently and with intelligent appreciation the original writings of the 
great masters of our science. The one of these objects fixes the extent of 
the theory to be expounded ; the other i)rescribes the necessary amount 
of illustration. The second requirement will vary with the pupil ; sufh- 
cient provision having been made it must be left to the intelligence of the 
teacher to increase or diminish or alter this amount. The first require- 
ment however is fixed by the nature of the science and a brief mental re- 
view enables us to eliminate from the general classification of the mathe- 
matical sciences those branches which are fundamental. They are as 
follows : 



Analysis. 



Algebra. 

Algebraic Analysis. 
Infinitesimal Calculus. 
Arithmology. 



Geometry. 



Euclidean Geometry. 
Trigonometry. 
Analytical Geometry. 
Modern Synthetic Geometry. 



Such are the departments which must be elaborated in every complete 
course of pure mathematics. The omission of any one of them leaves a 
gap which nothing can fill : the insertion of others would simply repeat 
principles already developed. And finally the mastery of the fundamen- 
tal principles of these branches will leave the student prepared to cope 
with any mathematical treatise which may be presented to him. He 
need shrink not ieven from the great mathematical poem of Laplace, the 
M^canique Celeste. 

The defect of the courses of mathematics now taught in our schools, 
colleges, and universities is twofold. On the one hand in the exposition 
of the theory they are strangely blind, fragmentary, and illogical. On the 
other in the illustration of the theory they vainly attempt to atone for the 
first defect by a great excrescence of exercises and examples whose fatu- 
ous absurdity fills the mathematician with amazement and the student 
with dismay. "They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne 
and lay them on men's shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.'* It would be an invidious task to 
single out any special treatise and expose in it defects which are well-nigh 
universal. It may suffice to say that after examining all the American 
works on algebra which have met his eye the reader of this paper has 
been unable to find one in which the whole theory of series was not er- 
roneously presented, and this though the Analyse Alg^brique was pub- 
lished more than fifty years ago [1821]. The compilers of text-books on 
the Elements of Geometry escape Scylla only to fall into Charybdis 
when they endeavor to graft on the Euclidean stock the generality of mod- 
ern methods. It is in the popular manual of the Infinitesimal Calculus 
10 
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that we reach the height of confusion. Rival theories contend for do- 
minion in the mind of the author, and his work by its fragmentary nature 
reveals at once his incompetence and his total ignorance of all the pre- 
requisites for the task. Although there is a school of analytical mathe- 
matics now dominant in the scientific world ; which had for its apostles 
Gauss, Cauchy, Abel, Dirichlet, and all the famous geometers of our 
•century which numbers among its adherents the schools of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and in short of all Europe ; whose methods and 
xiefinitions and notations are by common consent of mathematicians irre- 
vocably established: yet these compilers ignore its very existence, dis- 
<;ard its methods for others that are false and obsolete, rejectits notations 
iand replace its definitions by the vagaries of their undisciplined brains. 

Happily for the the repute of this and similar Associations throughout 
our country, the rapid advances of the past few years in the arts and im- 
plements of teaching encourages us to hope that the work necessary to 
remove this stigma will soon be done. In the opinion of the reader it 
would be easy for an author who possessed the gift of incisive expression 
and judicious condensation to compress within two volumes (one devoted 
to analysis, the other to geometry) the whole of our course of mathematics. 
And this done it would be possible for a student of average intelligence 
and the maturity of mind necessary for mathematical studies, to complete 
this course in three, or at most four years. The abundant materials for 
this course are already at hand in the classical writings of those illustrious 
geometers who have adorned the science, and the famous journals which 
have been the repositories of scientific discoveries. 

When he has led the student thus far the teacher's work is at an end; 
and perhaps it is beyond the province of this paper and of this body to 
go further. But the Association will pardon me if I go on to say, in view 
of the recent establishment in this city of a University of higher aim 
and wider scope, that here we find the beginnings of the true work of the 
University. The study of the Elements having equipped the student 
with all the tools of the geometer, he will find abundant material tp exer- 
cise them on in the manifold branches of the higher analysis, of the 
higher analytical geometry, the delicate investigations in the theory of 
Number and the theory of Quaternions. The same course also which has 
prepared the student for the higher investigations of pure mathematics 
has equipped him to pursue the various theories of mathematical physics, 
of theoretical mechanics, and of physical astronomy. It is in all these 
subjects that the modern mathematician finds the incentives to original 
research and the materials on which to work. 



Prof. W. C. Sawyer then presented a 

REPORT ON ORTHOEPY. 

Your committee has found the field upon which they were desired to 
report, so wide and full of interest as to compel the entire omission of 
some topics of great orthoepic prominence among the philologists of our 
day. 
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We have chosen, therefore, to notice only those subjects which are of 
the highest practical interest to us as educators. In this relation we regard 
the Orthoepy of our English speech of unquestionably the highest import- 
ance ; that of the modern European languages, with their living literatures 
a,nd their moving millions, we estimate as second. The classical and orien- 
tal languages are of less vital importance either in the common or the 
higher education though all languages are dependent upon the science 
upon which we are now engaged. 

The correct pronunciation of words is a matter of prime importance to 
the culture of any people and may serve as a measure and index of re- 
finement. In Europe we find many dialects of the same language, vary- 
ing with the rank and culture of the people as well as with the locality. 
In the United States no such strangely-marked dialects prevail any- 
where. The conditions favorable to the growth of dialects are wanting 
Among us. We have no caste to divide us and there is so much com- 
munication between different parts of the country that local peculiari- 
ties of utterance become almost impossible. This National Educational 
Association and the various other means of bringing together teachers and 
other educated men, for consultation, and of calling them from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, are forces against which provincialisms 
can make but little progress. The peculiarities of speech often met with 
in this country are usually the characteristics of families and of foreign 
nationalities rather than of communities or states; and they never occa- 
sion any difficulty of understanding even the most uneducated people, ex- 
cept foreigners like the Pennsylvania Dutch who have not yet fairly learn- 
ed the language of the country. But no familiarity with the best Parisian 
French, or Hannoverian German will enable one to converse with the av- 
erage citizen in all parts of England, France, or Germany. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, in speaking of American pronunciation, does 
not pretend to decide whether we speak better or worse than the English, 
but declares that we reveal our home, even the most English of us, by 
some chance words, as, for instance, the word traity of which the English 
still retain very nearly the French pronunciation. Nevertheless he 
maintains that our American pronunciation as compared with the English 
is archaic. We have no other present interest, however, in this compari- 
son than to show that good ''English" is not altogether the same thing in 
England and America, and, for the sake of avoiding confusion to impress 
the necessity of confining our research for the actual orthoepy of our own 
speech to the best usage of American scholars. It is, of course, very desira- 
ble that American and English usage should coincide, but the, fact re- 
mains all the same that if an American orator should speak of a " trd " of 
character, affectation would be set down as the most conspicuous trait of 
his own. 

We may seem to take very little interest in Orthoepy since we teach it 
so little in classes formed for that purpose ; but it should not be overlooked 
that we have no classes formed for any purpose, in which we are not con- 
stantly impressing a correct or false utterance of some language ; and in 
the present state of orthoepic science who can be sure that either his ex- 
ample or his precept can be safely followed ? 
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Just here we find the chief claim of this subject upon our attention. 
A great obstacle, insurmountable to the individual, lies in the way of 
correct and assured utterance in almost every language living and dead. 
Careful scholars feel this embarrassment even more than the careless. 
They may consult and compare authorities, but they find evident discrep- 
ancies on the one hand, and on the other an ever-present uncertainty of the 
meaning of the orthoepist, except in presence of his living voice. Philology 
suffers no other disability at this time to be compared with this lack of all 
means of definitely representing sounds upon paper. The most popular 
way of showing the pronunciation of words is by saying that the sounds of 
certain doubtful letters are like the sounds given to the same or different let- 
ters in other words which are supposed to be better known. But, as Mr. 
Ellis justly remarks, this "involves the very riddle which we have to 
solve. An}'^ improper pronunciation in the key- word will of course be 
perpetuated in the word to be explained. Thus the a in calf would not 
serve any good purpose as a standard sound in any orthoepy because it 
would be variously interpreted. Mr. Ellis has also shown what we have 
all doubtless felt, that the description of sounds as hard, soft, thick, thin, 
full, broad, etc., is of little value on account of the variable use of these 
terms in their abnormal or secondary applications. It is impossible there- 
fore at present for us to learn Orthoepy without the living teacher. But 
there are no living teachers who can speak with much authority, them- 
selves all having lacked competent teaching, especially in the dead lan- 
guages. AVe can hardly guess how Cicero's orations sounded in the ears 
of the Romans. Modern European languages we can study from the liv- 
ing tongues if we will go far enough for the privilege. It is not a rare 
thing for American scholars to study French and German several years in 
this country till they can read and translate them very easily, and then dis- 
cover that they can neither understand a single sentence of those langua- 
ges as pronounced by the natives, nor make the natives understand a sen- 
tence of their pronouncing. It is a remarkable result of a similar cause 
that at Pekin they understand the writing but not the speech of Canton. 

Who can estimate the burden of such disabilities imposed upon Philol- 
ogy either by a cruel fate or by a stolid indifference on our own part? 
This difiiculty of recording any speech, our own or foreign, is a great hin- 
drance to all intellectual growth. The natural expression of thought is 
by the sounds of the voice, but we learn much more through J^^he eye 
than through the ear. AVhat we read is only the sign of language prop- 
er, and is two removes from the thought itself. Whatever complicates, 
therefore, or confuses the immediate suggestiveness of this sign, cum- 
bers the thought by so much and makes writing so much weaker than 
speech. 

We now come to the inquiry for the root of this evil. If the ele- 
ments of writing had definite significance their combinations would be 
equally significant. The ultimate elements of writing are the letters of 
the alphabet. We cannot now dwell upon the defects of this wonder- 
ful instrument. Merits it has none that are noticeable among its con- 
spicuous blemishes. A sentimental English writer says, "the uses of the 
alphabet are sweet and marvellous." The marvellousness is only too ap- 
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parent, but we suspect there is some mistake about the sweetness. In 
short the alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, which signify nothing in 
particular and sometimes nothing at all as individual elements; but 
which in capricious groups represent the words of our speech. It con- 
tains nothing systematic and nothing exact. It was barbarous in its ori- 
gin and is barbarous in its character. Before printing was invented it 
is supposed that men represented as well as they could with such an al- 
phabet the words which they heard or would themselves utter, but that 
the inadequacy of the instrument made the representation necessarily 
very incorrect and incomplete. 

With printing came fixed orthographies into use, and now the letters 
and their grouping have acquired a sacred character in the eyes of many, 
who dare not violate them, at least when they know what they are. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ellis, printed books generally represent not the orthogra- 
phy of the man of education, who writes, but only of the man of routine, 
who prints. ** Our present standard orthography," he assures us, " is 
simply typographical. * * * It is a tyrant in possession. It has an 
army of compositors who live by it, an army of pedagogues who teach by 
it, an army of officials who swear by it and denounce any deviation as 
treason. An army, yea, a vast host, who having painfully learned it as 
children cling to it as adults, in dread of having to go through the awful 
process once more, and care not for sacrificing their children to that Mo- 
loch, through whose fires they themselves had to pass, and which igno- 
rance makes the countersign of respectability." " Our present standard 
typographical spelling," he adds, " is a monstrous misshapen changeling, 
a standing disgrace to our literature." 

Professor F. J. Child very justly remarks that " Nothing can be more 
absurd than the veneration felt and paid to the actual spelling of English, 
as if it had been shaped by the national mind, and were not really im- 
posed upon us by the foremen of some printing-offices." If, therefore, 
any remedy for these great orthoepic and orthographic embarrassn\ents 
can possibly be found, there is no good reason why we should not avail 
ourselves of it. 

Is there, then, any remedy? This question cannot be fully answered, 
and the demonstration made satisfactory to all in any hasty and brief ex- 
amination of the subject. Enough, however, can perhaps be said to 
indicate the direction of the solution. We have shown that the chief 
obstacle to the progress of Orthoepy and Philology generally lies in the 
want of any exact symbols with which to record the sounds of the human 
voice. Can the lacking symbols be provided? The conditions of the case 
demand that they should be phonetic, and represent definite sounds with- 
out variation. 

In 1843, Mr. Isaac Pitman suggested the introduction of phonetic vmt- 
ing and printing into general use. Very soon thereafter he was joined 
by Mr. A. J. Ellis, whose phonetic studies have since been very fruitful, 
and, in 1846, they together published a phonetic alphabet consisting of 
forty characters composed of Latin letters and their modifications. These 
letters were systematized and certainly were a great improvement on the 
old alphabet. More recently Mr. Pitman has made some modifications 
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in the forms of his letters, and Mr. Ellis has invented an excellent method 
of representing all the sounds of the voice by the use of the old letters with 
fixed powers, using to make up the number to about three hundred, such 
combinations and inventions as would be most suggestive. With these 
all the languages taught in our schools can be very accurately represented 
to any person who is acquainted with the powers which Mr. Ellis would 
have his symbols represent. This alphabet, however, was never designed 
for general use, and is clearly unfit for it though serving very well the 
purposes of science. But why cling to the old alphabet if anything exact 
is required ? Dr. Brucke, who has carefully studied the* physiology of 
speech, finds no reason for attempting to repair the defects of the old al- 
phabet rather than produce one altogether new, except simply to save 
labor at the start, if even that is possible, and he thinks we ought not to- 
be frightened at the cost of a luxury which is destined to be of incalcua- 
ble advantage for centnries. Moreover, letters fashioned after the old, but 
with new powers, are not received with favor, and their abandoned usea 
must occasion some confusion till new habits have been formed. 

The invention of talking-machines has exposed some phonetic fallacies^ 
and confirmed or suggested some scientific facts. Kempelen and Willis 
have discovered, by mechanical experiments, so many of the conditions 
of the various tones of the voice as to be able to counterfeit them with 
remarkable success through artificial appliances. All our tones are pro- 
duced by an equally-exact adjustment of the various parts of the talking- 
machine of nature. The adjustment is in part voluntary and in part 
unconscious except as we know it by the phonetic products. There is 
good reason to hope that we may soon know how we talk, and that the 
query ridiculed by Moli^re may be proudly answered, and that we may 
learn at last what he could not guess nor see the use of knowing, viz r 
" what we do when we say o." 

Dr. BRiicKE suggests that the new characters shall indicate the position 
and action of the organs of speech, and thus acquire absolute and unvary- 
ing significance ; but he does not propose any specific characters, for the 
conscious lack of typographical, artistic, and philological skill. Dr. 
Brucke's work was published in Vienna, in 1856. In 1864 Mr. A. Mel- 
ville Bell, a professor of vocal physiology in England, claimed to have 
discovered the organic relations of speech sounds, and published a uni- 
versal alphabet called " Visible Speech," based upon the discovered 
principles. These symbols show the part taken by the lips, the tongue,^ 
the uvula, and the vocal chords in each sound. Mr. Ellis speaks in the 
highest terms of this system, and compares his Paleotype and his Glosso- 
type to it in order to fix the powers of his letters. Professor S. S. Halde- 
MAN is also among the endorsers of Mr. Bell's system. 

The practical value for common use of the physical basis of voice symbols- 
may easily be overestimated. We have seen the worthlessness of key- 
words to describe the pronunciation even of our own day, but after the 
language has passed through several transformations they are still less- 
available. Mr. Ellis appreciates Visible Speech, the more highly because 
it not only records for present use a complete description of every sound 
we utter, but leaves in every written word a permanent record for all 
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time of the pronunciation of 'the present age. Such a system introduced 
in Chaucer's time would have saved Mr. Ellis years of research in the 
Early English Pronunciation, and given results which now are impossible. 
Professor W. D. Whitney, however, has raised the question whether, 
when Mr. Bell makes a scratch on paper and utters a sound intended to 
be signified by it, we cannot reproduce that sound equally well whether 
or not the sign represents an exact phonetic analysis ? In our opinion 
people generally will imitate the voice better than any verbal or pictorial 
representations; but we have known many instances in which the latter 
have been an indispensable aid in teaching a correct pronunciation. We 
conclude therefore, that the representative character in the symbols can 
be spared without great loss, provided we preserve as sacredly as a stand- 
ard of weights and measures an exact description of the power of each 
written symbol for the benefit of the historians and teachers of the lan- 
guages. 

The question will now arise whether an exact alphabet would be of 
much value ^ile we do not agree how to pronounce our words. Mr. 
Ellis says, " the only chance of attaining to a standard of pronunciation 
is by the introduction of phonetic spelling." We must teach some pro- 
nunciation for all our words, and we may as well be forced to agree upon 
some form by the introduction of exact symbols. 

When such a reform has been accomplished any one who has mastered 
the alphabet will be able to pronounce correctly all written words of all 
languages. This may seem too great a gain to be practicable, but we can 
never fully appreciate the advantages of such a reform till we consider 
that the natural effect of all reading will then be to correct all bad habits 
of pronunciation. The reading man will then be able to pronounce chasm 
as though it were written tshazm, as we have heard it from the pulpit, or 
to insert a French nasal in the word cow. Our speech will then gradually 
conform to the best standards and in a generation or two become beauti- 
fully uniform. 

The objection has been made that such a change would destroy etymol- 
ogy. But instead of this it is plain that the defects of the present spelling 
embarrass etymology. Mr. Ellis says, " the only true etymological spell- 
ing which can be conceived is one that is strictlj' phonetic." and " on the 
ground of philology alone we can truly say there is no etymology without 
phonetics." 

Others say they do not want to have to learn to spell again. Benjamin 
Franklin replied long ago to this objection by assuring the objectors that 
they would have less to do to learn the ideal alphabet and spelling entire 
than to finish the spelling they had begun. This is unquestionably true, 
since an exact alphabet will require no other learning to spell than simply 
to learn the powers of the letters and to know how to talk, i. e., pronounce 
correctly. Orthography, the lowest of philological pursuits, will then be re- 
placed by Orthoepy, the highest. Only a minute fraction, however, of the 
time now given the former will be required for the latter. A balance of 
several years will be left over to be applied to neglected branches or to 
productive industry. 

Beading and elocution are too much neglected in the schools of to-day. 
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The greater part of what goes by that name is simple practice in spelling, 
or learning to recognize the words of our speech at a glance under the 
disguise of their capricious orthography. All this, of course, must precede 
elocution proper, and the former never being finished, the latter never 
begins. When the obstacles are removed we can well afford to give more 
attention to the art of Cicero and Demosthenes, of Clay and Webster. 

Are we then ready to consummate this dream of LEPSiusand Franklin? 
Probably not. We have many questions to settle before we can carry out 
so grand a phonetic reform involving popular co-operation. Our immedi- 
ate work is with phonetic science, which is still in its infancy. According 
to Professor Whitney, " A thorough understanding of the mode of pro- 
duction of alphabetic sounds and of their relations to one another as 
determined by their physical character, has become an indispensable 
qualification of a linguistic scholar. And he who. cannot take to pieces 
his own native utterance and give a tolerably accurate account of every 
item of it lacks the true foundation on which everything else should 
repose." These reasonable conditions are met by only astonishingly fev at 
present ; but their number is increasing. When phonetic science is suffi- 
ciently advanced, then we ihay safely attempt the formation of the new 
symbols. And when we have spread some knowledge of phonetic science 
throughout the country, and have adopted the simplest, most graceful, 
and most easily written and printed symbols that can be devised — then 
we anticipate that the people will be even eager to adopt a reform that 
can save them both time and money, as well as promote all intellectual 
and literary growth. 

It is not necessary that we should complete the analysis of all langua- 
ges before we put our own into its new dress. We may doubtless pru- 
dently adopt the characters needed for our own English, without limiting 
the power of the system to expand and cover all the capabilities of the 
human voice as fast as the extension shall be called for, either for scien- 
tific or more practical purposes. We ought to move forward in the most 
direct line toward the reform in America. If all the world gets ready 
as soon as we, we can start together. The difficulties need not be remov- 
ed except as we come up to them. There is no danger but we shall find 
them all. If we do thorough work it will stand forever, and whenever 
we arrive at the goal we now contemplate, we shall unquestionably re- 
proach both ourselves and our fathers that all our literary men used an 
instrument far clumsier than the wooden plow and the cross-bow in the 
age of steam and electricity. 



Dr. Hagar of Massachusetts, then introduced Rev. E. Jones, B. A., of 
Liverpool, England, who addressed the Department upon 

PHONETIC REFORM. 

This morning a copy of a magazine called the "Galaxy" was placed in my 
hand. Of this journal I know nothing, never having seen or heard of it 
before, but from its appearance it seemed to be a respectable publication. 
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I found an article on Orthography under the signature of Richard Grant 
White." Of this gentleman I know nothing whatever. On reading the 
-article I said to myself, "If this be a respectable journal and R. G. White 
a writer in whom the American people believe, if these are their prophets, 
and if such be their teacher, Heaven help them, say I ! " 

The whole burden of the article is just in this strain. **It would be 
very inconvenient for persons who have learned the present spelling to 
change their habits. Then this idea is developed and the proposed reform 
is burlesqued and caricatured in a manner most unworthy of a writer 
seeking the truth. 

With regard to Spelling Reform in England there was a very general 
disposition to discover some solution of the problem which would not ne- 
cessitate the introduction of New Letters in large numbers. Mr. Ellis 
has shown this disposition by his proposed Glossic. Mr. Pitman has 
weekly specimens of various plans of spelling by sound without New 
Letters in his Phonetic Journal. 

It would appear that the following conditions were indispensable to the 
success of any scheme of Spelling Reform among the masses of the popu- 
lation. (1) That the New Spelling should be easily readable by those 
-who can read the old. . (2) That the New Orthography be such as can be 
taught to children in reading and spelling in a fraction of the time now 
fipent upon them. It was maintained that all this could be done without 
the introduction of new letters at all. For example the Phonetic system 
would spell each of the following words, which never give any trouble in 
reading or spelling to learners, with two new letters each : chain^ sheep, 
thing, shoot, shout. Now if the combinations ch were invariably kept to 
the sound in chain, there would be no difficulty in teaching reading and 
spelling and so of the other combinations. This principle of digraphs or 
combinations of two letters to represent one sound is found in many lan- 
guages such as the German, the Welsh, and others, whose spelling is al- 
most entirely phonetic. 



The following paper by Dr. J. M. Garnett, of Annapolis, Md., is not al- 
luded to by the Secretary as having been read. It was probably not read. 
The place for it in the programme was immediately after Prof. Sawyer's 
Report : 

THE STUDY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 

Considering the position which the English language holds at the pres- 
ent day — the wide extent of territory over which it is spread, the political 
importance of the two great nations by whom it is spoken^ and the unri- 
valled literature which is enrolled in it — one would suppose that the his- 
torical study of the English language and literature would form a promi- 
nent subject of instruction in every higher institution of learning in Great 
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Britain and the United States. But what is the actual state of the case ? 
Continual complaints come to us from abroad that so little attention is 
paid to this study in the schools and universities of Great Britain*; and 
as yet but few collegiate institutions in this country have made it a nec- 
essary part of their courses of instruction, or even afforded an opportunity 
for its pursuit, although the study of the language and literature is at least 
making its way into the curricula of some of our colleges and universities, 
the study of the older forms and works is limited to but few ; and we are 
still taught that our language and literature begin with Chaucer, or per- 
haps with Spenser and Shakespere, and the former of these two some 
would even exclude. 

We are not concerned here with the terminology of the periods of the 
language, and think it a matter of small consequence whether we adhere 
to the old names of Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, and Early English, or, with 
some of the leading scholars of England, adopt other designations. The 
trouble is that these scholars are not at one among themselves, and until 
they agree upon some simple, distinctive terminology, we prefer to stick 
to the old names.! Whatever terms we adopt, the important point is 
that we should recognize the continuity of the language and literature, its 
growth and development into its present modern forms by external and 
internal influences — that there has been no displacement or obliteration 
of the old building, but a constant modification of the structure erected 
upon the same original granite foundation, which has held its own for 
over a thousand years, and, as far as we can see,, bids fair so to do for a 
thousand years to come. However scholars may differ as to terms, all are 
agreed that there can be no historical study of English without a knowl- 
edge of its oldest forms, that is^ of the Anglo-Saxon language itself. t It 
is of no use to start any lower down in the series. Unless we make a 
knowledge of this language the basis of our studies, we are building on 
the sand, or rather we are building without any foundation at all, and 
shall, at every step, meet with difficulties which it is impossible to over- 
come, but having once acquired this knowledge, — which, with the numer- 
ous helps § existing at the present day, is in the power of every one — we 
have gained a starting-point, from which our inquiries may branch out in 
various directions, and we may rest assured that we possess the key to 
unlock many of the difficulties in our path. 

*In the Journal of Education (London) for April, 1876, we find a synopsis of the Beport of the 
Syndicate appointed by the Senate of the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 1875, "to 
consider the requirements ol the University in diffVrent departments of study." The Syndicate 
append a communication signed by several Professors and Tutors in the University, among 
others Rev. Walter W. Skeat, of Christ's College, noted for his studies in early English, which 
concludes : "The claims of the English language and literature uponan English University 
are so manifest that we content ourselves with recording the iact that there exists In Cam- 
bridge no chair of English, ancient or modern. Mr. S)<eat has also addressed a voluminous 
communication, urging the necessity for the University to provide some teachers and encour- 
age the study of English. 

tSee Professor March In Transactions of the American Philological Society for 1872, and Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury in the New Englander for January, 1876. 

J See Thorpe in Preface to Pauli's " Life of Alfred the Great," p. vi. 

gSee the Manuals of Thorpe, March, Corson, Shute, and Carpenter. 
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To Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, students of Englisb 
owe a debt of gratitude which we can scarcely overestimate. To him 
primarily is due the revival of Anglo-Saxon learning in England soon after 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth ; and this revival had its origin in the- 
Reformation of the Church. We cannot, perhaps, attribute to the worthy 
primate altogether unselfish motives in his desire to disseminate a* 
knowledge of the principles and practice of the Anglo-Saxon Church- 
Being a married man, he naturally desired to defend his position — which 
was not favorably regarded by the Queen, — by an appeal to the views of 
the early church on the celibacy of the clergy, and in 1562 he caused to- 
be reprinted a work entitled " A Defence of Priests* Marriages, established 
by the imperial laws of the realm of England," in some copies of which 
work are additions by himself — if, indeed, he was not the author of the 
work — ^and "some of the allegations are set down in the Saxon tongue.* 
This is the first printed specimen of "the Saxon tongue" known to exist ; 
for the statement that the monks of the abbey of Tavistock in Devonshire 
had a font of Saxon type and printed a Saxon Grammar and other works, 
rests on tradition alone. The first font of Anglo-Saxon type was cut by 
John Day, at the instance of Archbishop Parker, and the first work pub- 
lished by him was entitled, "A Testimonial of Antiquitie, showing the 
auncient Fayth of the Church of England, touching the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blonde of the Lord here publikely preached and also receaved 
in the Saxons time, above 600 years agoe ; " printed without date, but not 
later than 1567. This work was a homily of Aelfric, containing the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist as received in the Anglo-Saxon Church, together 
with an English translation, and at the end the Creed, the Lord^s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments in Anglo-Saxon, with an interlinear English 
translation. 

This then was another point in which the Archbishop desired to make 
known the doctrine of the early church. There was still a third, the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the vernacular, and in 1571 we find issuing from 
the press of John Day, at the expense of Archbishop Parker, "The Gos- 
pels of the Power Evangelistes, Translated in the old Saxons Tyme out of 
Latin into the Vulgare Toung of the Saxons, newly collected out of 
auncient Monuments of the sayd Saxons, and now published for testimo- 
nial of the same," The work contains also the English translation from 
the Bishops* Bible, and a preface by John Foxe, author of the Book of 
Martyrs, in the form of a dedication of the work to Queen Elizabeth. 
The publication of these works shows that the object of the Archbishop 
in the revival of Anglo-Saxon learning was to promote the reformed re- 
ligion. But others, at that time, and previously, had devoted themselves 
to the study of the Anglo-Saxon language for the purpose of illustrating 
the history and antiquities of England, among whom were Johx Leland — 
royal antiquary to Henry VIII — who made a great collection of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. from the suppressed monasteries, and, we are told, "appeared 

I 

•Strype's "Life of Archbishop Parker," quoted in White's Preface to '"The Ormulum," p. iv, 
and in Petheram's "Historical Sketch of Anglo-Saxon Literature," p. 32, from which works 
many of the historical facts stated in this article are taken. 
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to have been the first individual of the reformed faith who possessed a 
knowledge of the Saxon language.* John Bale and Robert Talbot, both 
collectors of MSS. and contemporaries and friends of Leland. Later we 
find as promoters of a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language and litera- 
ture, John JoscELYN, Secretary and amanuensfis of Archbishop Parker, 
who compiled the first Saxon-Latin Dictionary, John Foxb, the martyrol- 
ogist, who published the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, and Lawrence Nowel, 
dean of Litchfield, who compiled a Saxon-English Dictionary, made a 
transcript of the Anglo-Saxon laws, collected many MSS., and taught An- 
glo-Saxon to William Lambarde, record-keeper of the Tower of London. 
Lambarde, in the year 1568, published the first collection of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, entitled, "Archaionomia, sive, De priseis Anglorum Legibus 
libri, Sermone Anglica, &c.," and accompanied with a Latin transla- 
tion. Thus was a foundation laid by the scholars of the sixteenth century 
for the future study of the ancient language and literature of England. 

As to the motives actuating these scholars in publishing the Anglo- 
Saxon works above-mentioned, Dr. White remarks, in his preface to the 
Ormulum, "The selection of these works for the press out of the docu- 
ments which had been collected, — distinguishes the first restoration of 
Anglo-Saxon learning as a testimony to the purity of the reformed faith, 
and a patriotic offering to the institutions of the Country."t 

But little more was done for Anglo-Saxon learningduring the remainder 
of the sixteenth century, so that William Camden, the historian, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, feared that, unless the labors of the 
learned gentlemen — who have just been mentioned — shpuldbe published, 
"devouring Time, in few years, will utterly destroy it without hope of re- 
covery." Camden himself, in his collection of English Historians, pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1603, reprinted King Alfred's Preface to his Anglo- 
Saxon translation of Pope Gregory's Pastoral Care, which had already 
been published at Leyden in 1597, in a work entitled "DeLiteris et Lingua 
•Getarum sive Gothorum," and in his "Remaines concerning Britaine,'* 
published in 1605, Camden gives a chronological series of versions of the 
Lord's Prayer, two of which are in the Anglo-Saxon language. Richard 
Verstegan's "Restitution of Decayed Intelligence," also published in 1605, 
•gives a collection of four or five hundred Anglo-Saxon words, being ety- 
mologies of names, titles, and offices, which is, perhaps, the first collec- 
tion of Saxon words ever printed, and was used by Somner in compiling 
his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

But the second revival of Anglo-Saxon learning is ascribed to William 
L'Isle, who, in 1623, published Aelfric's "Treatise on the Old and New 
Testament" with his Paschal Homily, already mentioned, and his epistles 
to Archbishop Wulfstan and Bishop Wulfsine, which last had been 
published by Foxe, in 1570, in the second edition of his Martyrology. 
In his preface to this work L'Isle gives us an interesting account (quoted 
by Petheram)J of how he learnt Anglo-Saxon. He says that he first 

• Petheram, p. 27. 

t White's Preface, pp. vl, vll. 

X Petheram, p. 51. 
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acquainted himself a little with Dutch, both high and low, then he read 
awhile for recreation all the old English he could find, poetry or prose, 
of what matter soever ; the more ancient the books were, he perceived 
they came nearer the Saxon. "But the Saxon, (as a bird flying in the 
aire farther and farther seems lesse and lesse), the older it was, became 
harder to bee understood." At last he lighted on Gawin DorciLAs's trans- 
lation of Virgil, and though he "found that dialect more hard than any 
of the former ; yet with helpe of the Latine he made shifte to understand 
it, and got more knowledge of that he sought than by any of the other." 
Next he read the Decalogue, — and reading certaine sermones of the foure 
Evangelistes set out and Englished by Mr. Foxe, so increased his skill, 
**thatat length (I thanke God) I found myself able (as it were to swim 
without bladders) to understand the untranslated fragments of the tongue 
scattered in Master Camden and others; — yet still ventring not far from 
the shore. At last waxing more able through use, I tooke heart to put 
forth and dive into the deep among the mere Saxon monuments of my 
worthtily respected kinsman, Sir H. Spelman, my honourable friend, Sir 
Robert Cotton, and of our Libraries in Cambridge. So far about went I 
for a guide, who now (thanks be to God) am able to lead others a neerer 
way." Such was the course one had to take two hundred and fifty years 
ago to learn Anglo-Saxon, when no Grammar or Dictionary had yet been 
published, or even made, and the works themselves had not yet emerged 
from the dusty shelves of the public and private MSS. collections. Sir 
Henry Spelman and Sir Robert Cotton were the great collectors of that 
day. The MSS. collections of the latter now form one of the most valua- 
ble portions of the Library of the British Museum. The former devoted 
himself to collecting materials for illustrating the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of his country, and to compiling an Archaeological Glossary, in the 
preparation of which he found the knowledge of Anglo-Saxon so necessary 
that he set about acquiring it, though at an advanced age, and was so im- 
pressed with its importance that he founded "a Saxon lecture" in the 
University of Cambridge. Bishop Gibson, his biographer, in speaking of 
his reasons for founding this lecture, says :* " The revival of the old Saxon 
tongue ought to be reckoned a good piece of service to the study of antiqui- 
ties. He had found the excellent use of that language in the whole course of 
his studies, and much lamented the neglect of it both at home and abroad ; 
which was so general that he did not then know one man in the world 
who perfectly understood it." Sir Henry allowed twenty pounds sterling 
per annum to Abraham Whelock, the first incumbent of this " Saxon 
lecture" at Cambridge, and Whelock tells us, that upon Sir Henry's ad- 
vice and encouragement he spent the best part of seven years in the 
study of the language. It was intended that this foundation should be 
perpetual, but Sir Henry Spelman and his eldest son died, the civil wars 
broke out, the estates of the family were sequestered, and they were pre- 
vented from fulfilling the design, so that Whelock and Somner were the 
only occupants of the chair. Although this " Saxon lecture " lasted so 
short a time, — and it does not appear that any lectures on the language 



*Petheram, p. 64. 
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were ever delivered by the incumbents, but that they devoted themselves 
to the publication of Anglo-Saxon works from original MSS., — yet it de- 
serves notice as the first foundation of the study of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage and literature. In the year 1640 Sir John Spelman, the son of Sir 
Henry, published the Anglo-Saxon Psalter, dedicated to Archbishop 
Xaud as a preserver of MSS., and a patron of the Saxon tongue. Arch- 
bishop UsiiER also promoted this study, and is said to have suggested to 
.Sir Henry Spelman the foundation of the "Saxon lecture,'* and to have 
recommended Whelock for the position. The first fruits of this lecture- 
ship were given to the world in 1644 when Whelock published " Bede*s 
Ecclesiastical History, with the Anglo-Saxon version of King Alfred ; and 
.the Saxon Chronicle with his own Latin translation." He also published 
ja. new edition of Lambarde's Archaionomia, or Anglo-Saxon Laws ; and 
promised an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, but he died, leaving only a MS. 
-collection of words from Bede made for that purpose. 

Passing over the names of Dr. Meric Casaubon, son of Isaac, Sir Symonds 
D'EwES, Sir William Dugdale, author of the Monasticon Anglicanum, 
Selden, and others, who furthered Anglo-Saxon studies in one way or 
Another, we come to that of Francis Dcj Jon, better known as Francis 
Junius, who was born at Heidelberg, in 1589, but came to England in 1620, 
.and there spent a great part of his long life, dying at Windsor in 1677, at 
the age of eighty-eight. He was noted as a most diligent student of the 
Northern languages, but especially as the first to make known the Scrip- 
ture Paraphrase of Caedmon, the first Anglo-Saxon poet whose name we 
know, which he published at Amsterdam, in 1655. The parallelism be- 
tween Milton's great epic and this work of Caedmon has been often 
commented on, and it may well have been that Milton took some of his 
ideas from Caedmon, but we have no positive evidence of this, Junius 
also compiled the Etymologicon Anglicanum, which was not published 
until 1743, a Glossary of five Northern languages, and several Anglo-Saxon 
glossaries, and illustrated with notes several Anglo-Saxon works already 
published. He contributed, moreover, to the study of Teutonic philology 
by publishing for the first time Ulfilas's Gothic translation of the Gospels 
form the Codex Argenteus, together with the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, in 
parallel columns, the work having been printed at Dordrecht in 1665, 
edited by Francis Junius and Thomas Mareschall. The Anglo-Saxon 
types used by Junius, and his valuable MS. collections were bequested by 
him to the Bodleian library at Oxford, where he had long pursued his 
studies. His industry and research were such as characterize German 
scholars, and his character for learning was not surpassed by any of his 
day; he was the precursor of the father of Teutonic philology, Jacob 
Grimm. But Anglo-Saxon studies were much impeded during the first 
half of the seventeenth centurj'^ by the lack of Grammar and Dictionary. 
Notwithstanding the MSS. collections made by various persons the stu- 
dent had no printed Dictionary to facilitate his progress. This was des- 
tined soon to be partially remedied by Wilham Somner, author of the 
first Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ever printed. This work was published at 
Oxford in 1659, with a Latin and English translation of the words, and at 
the end the Latin-Saxon Grammar and Glossary of Aelfric. Somner began 
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the study of Anglo-Saxon for its utility in the study of antiquity, and 
■after he had made himself master of the language, was urged by his friends 
to compile a dictionary. Casaubon writes* that he " ceased .not to im 
portune him that he would think of compiling a Saxon dictionary, by 
which labor he would best cultivate that language, and receive infinite 
thanks from all those who were desirous of studying it." The means 
were soon found in his presentation to the Spelman lecture at Cambridge 
■on the death of Whelock in 1657, having been recommended for the ap- 
pointment by Archbishop Usher, who thought that his Saxon dictionary 
■** weuld more advance the study of that tongue than bare academic lec- 
tures." SoMNER had to find out and collect his own materials. He was 
much assisted by his friends, Junius having sent him Aelfric's Glossary, 
transcribed by himself at Brussels; Selden communicated to him the 
glossary of Nowel; Sir Symond D'Ewes, the collection of Joscelyn; and 
it is probable that he used the list of words made by his predecessor, 
Whelock, from Bede. The result was, the dictionary above-mentioned, 
with Aelfric's Grammar, which, though intended to teach Latin to Anglo- 
8axon youths, could now serve in some measure, for learning the Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. The publication of Somner's dictionary gave an impulse 
to the study of the English language, as is shown by works which ap- 
peared soon afterwards, some of which endeavored to trace English words 
to their Anglo-Saxon prototypes ; so, whatever the defects of his diction- 
ary, we may still thank Somner for having made a valuable contribution 
for his day, to the study of English philology. Dr. Thomas Mareschall, 
afterwards Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, has already been mentioned 
as a fellow-laborer with Junius in the publication of the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels. He also collected materials for an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
but never completed it ; and is noted more particularly as the instructor 
in Anglo-Saxon of Dr. George Hickes, author of the epoch-making 
Thesaurus. 

Passing over a few other Anglo-Saxon Publications subsequent to Junius 
and Mareschall's Gospels, we come to the year 1689, when Dr. Georob 
Hickes published the first Anglo-Saxon Grammar entitled, ** Institutiones 
Grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae et Moeso-Gothicae. The MS. Grammar 
ascribed to Joscelyn could not be found, and Hickes had to reduce the 
language to some sort of grammatical system. This attempt to trace out 
a common system for Anglo-Saxon and Gothic Grammar is characterized 
by Dr. White as, " if not successful, evincing courage and industry in an 
undertaking in which the author had no coadjutor, guide, or precedent."! 
It was, however, of use to students of the Anglo-Saxon language, and 
especially to Edmund Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, who in 1692, 
published an improved edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, with a more 
literal Latin translation than that of Whelock. Queen's College, Oxford, 
to which Gibson belonged, was now the chief seat of Anglo-Saxon learn- 
ing, and in 1698, we find Edward Thwaites there teaching Anglo-Saxon 
to a class of fifteen scholars, but complaining much of the lack of Lexicons, 

* Petheram, p. 65. 

t White's Preface, p. 27. 
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that be had "but one Somner for them all." This led him to encourage 
the publication of an epitome of Somxer's Lexicon by Benson, which 
appeared in 1701. Thwaites had meantime written a Latin Preface for 
King Alfred^s translation of Boethius on the Consolation of Philosophy, 
publislied ])y Christopher Rawlinson, in 1698; and had himself published 
in that year Aelfric's Heptateuch, with the Book of Job, the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nichodemus, and the poem of Judith. Both of these works- 
were printed at the Sheldon press from the types presented to Oxford 
University by Junius. Thwaites's valuable services were made use of by 
Hickes in carrying through the press his great work, " Thesaurus Lingu- 
arum Yeterum Septentrionalium." published at Oxford in three folio 
volumes in 1705. This work must be judged from the philological stand- 
point of that day, not of this; and though called by Kemble "that mir- 
acle of indirected industry and mistaken learning."* Dr. White, after 
recounting the difficulties under which it was prosecuted, says, " we may 
be inclined to wonder less that Hickes has erred than that his errors are 
so few," and " in maintaining its position for more than a century, as a 
beacon amidst much prevailing obscurity, it has been instrumental in 
saving the Northern languages from that wreck to which popular neglect 
and indifference might otherwise have consigned them."t Besides the 
literary records themselves in the old Northern languages, the work con- 
tains an Anglo-Saxon and Moeso-Gothic Grammar, a Franco-Theotise 
Grammar, and an Icelandic Grammar, with a Dissertation on the use of 
the Northern languages, a Treatise on Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish 
Coins, and a most valuable Catalogue of Northern Books and MSS. drawn 
up by H. Wanley in English, and translated into Latin by Thwaites.! 

But the limits of this Essay remind us we must hasten through this 
historical outline of the progress of Anglo-Saxon learning in England, al- 
though the labors of Thwaites and Wanley*, as" well as of Dr Hickes, in 
promoting that learning, deserve a larger space than we can here accord 
to them. Before the publication of the "Thesaurus," William Elstob, a 
nephew of Dr. Hickes, projected an edition of King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of Orosius, in 1699, and soon afterwards, in 1701, issued proposals 
for a new edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws. His MS. of Orosius was not 
published until 1773, by the Hon. Daines Barrington, and his proposod 
edition of the laws was never published, either want of encouragement, 
or his early death preventing it.§ His learned sister, Elizabeth Elstob, 
is, perhaps, better known, and deserves mention here as the first woman 
who took an interest in Anglo-Saxon studies. She published in 1709 "An 
English-Saxon Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory,"! with an English 
translation, a Latin version by her brother, and an appendix containing 
some epistles of St. Gregory. She also compiled from the works of 
Hickes and Thwaites, and published in 1715, "The Rudiments of Gram- 



♦Petheram; p. 8.3. 

t White's Preface, p. xxxiii. 

J White's Preface, p. xxxi. Petheram, pp. 80, 81. 

i Petheram, pp. 88, 91. 

fi Petheram, pp. 91, 92, etseqq. White's Preface to Ormulum, pp. xxxix, xl. 
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mar for the English- Saxon Tongue, first given in English ; with an Apol- 
ogy for the Study of Northern Antiquity." In her preface to the Homily, 
she tells us how she came to learn the Anglo-Saxon language, having been 
encouraged in her studies by her uncle Dr. Hickes. She says: "This great 
patron of Septentrional studies hath ever since persevered to encourage 
my proceeding in them, and to urge me that, by publishing somewhat in 
Saxon, I would invite the ladies to be acquainted with the language of 
their predecessors, and the original of their mother-tongue." We fear 
very much that the ladies did not accept her kind invitation, but as it is 
never too late to repeat it, it is to be hoped that some will yet be encour- 
aged to follow her good example and her zeal for Anglo-Saxon learning. 
One of her contemporaries states that "she was of an ancient family 
and genteel fortune, but pursuing too much the drug called learning, and 
in that respect failed of being careful of the one thing necessary." She 
supported herself by keeping school, and was afterwards tutoress in the 
family of the Duchess-dowager of Portland, " where," says this writer, 
" we have visited her in her sleeping-room at Bulstrode, surrounded with 
books and dirtiness, the usual appendages of folk of learning. But if any 
one desires to see her as she was when she was the favorite of Dr. Hudson 
and the Oxonians, they may view her portraiture in the initial G of the 
English-Saxon Homily on the Birth -day of St. Gregory. 

In 1711 Thwaites had published anonymously at Oxford a compendium 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar taken from Hickes's Thesaurus.* Though long 
since superseded, it is valuable as marking one step in the progress of 
Anglo-Saxon learning in England, and forming one of the earliest helps 
to a knowledge of that tongue. Besides Archbishop Gibson already men- 
tioned, William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle, was very zealous in promo- 
ting Anglo-Saxon studies. He prepared a Grammar, projected an edition 
of the Chronicle, and in conjunction with Bishop Gibson and others, re- 
commended the establishment of an Anglo-Saxon lecture at each of the 
Universities. He was also the patron of David Wilkins, who published 
the Anglo-Saxon Laws in 1721, and gave him a pension while he was pre- 
paring the work for the press. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was marked by the publication 
of several other Anglo-Saxon works, chiefly relating to history and antiq- 
uities,t materials for another Anglo-Saxon Dictionary were gradually com- 
piled, and there was a growing tendency to translate the Anglo-Saxon 
text into English instead of Latin. In the year 1750 Dr. Richard Raw- 
LiNSON "gave the yearly sum of 87£. 16s. Sd.J to the University of Oxford, 
for the maintenance and support of an Anglo-Saxon Lecture or Professor- 
ship forever," though the endowment did not take effect for more than 
forty years later. The year 1755 saw the publication of the first edition 
of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, with specimens of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English prefixed, to give a historical view of the changes in the language. 

*We were so fortunate as to pick up a copy of this work at an antiquarian book-store in New 
York, and regard it as a curious and Interesting relic of the Anglo-Saxon scholarship of that 
day. 

t Petheram, pp, 99 et seqq. White, pp. xl et seqq. 

I retheram, p. 105. 
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We are told that about this time a new edition of Caedmon wa6 ,contem- 
plated, with an English translation to be made by Edward Lye, but it was 
never published. The name of Lye will, however, be revered by Anglo- 
•Saxon scholars, as the greatest Teutonic lexicographer that had yet ap- 
peared. He had published in 1743 the " Etymologicon Anglicanum " of 
Junius with additions, and with an Anglo-Saxon Grammar of his own 
prefixed. He soon after began to collect materials for an Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic Dictionary, and devoted many years of labor to this work, 
but on account of his health and the expense to be incurred in the 
printing, relinquished it for a time. But being encouraged and assisted 
by Archbishop Secker, he set to work again, and completed the MS., but 
lived to print only about thirty sheets of the work. He died in 1767, 
leaving to his friend, Rev. Owen Manning, the completion of the work, 
by whom it was published in 1772, accompanied with an Anglo-Saxon and 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and it is still held in high esteem, especially for 
its faithful adherence to the orthography of the examples and citations." 
So says Dr. White, and his testimony is corroborated by Halbertsma in 
the Preface to Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.* The year 1773 saw 
the publication, already mentioned, of King Alfred's Version of the 
Historian Paulus Orosius, which had been transcribed by Francis Junius, 
and afterwards by William Elstob. 

In the year 1795 the first appointment was made, under the Rawlinson 
endowment, of an Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. 
There are several peculiar conditions laid down in Dr Rawlinson's will. 
The professor must be a bachelor as long as he holds the appointment, 
must be a regular not a created graduate, and cannot occupy the chair more 
than five years : also, natives of Scotland, Ireland, and of the Plantations 
abroad, and their sons and all present and future members of the Royal 
and Antiquary Societies are excluded. St John's College, which was 
Rawlinson's, was to have the first and every fifth term, and the others in 
order of antiquity, the election being vested in the Convocation.! Not- 
withstanding these restrictive clauses, — with respect to which says Pro- 
fessor Ingram, "however much they are to be regretted, we must recollect 
that they arose from a certain train of political and religious sentiments, 
which at the time were by no means peculiar to Dr. Rawlinson" — ^this 
professorship has contributed greatly to the advancement of Anglo-Saxon 
learning, as witness the labors of Ingram himself, of Conybearb, of Bos- 
W0RTH,t Earle, and others. 

•Petheram, p. 110. White, p. xuv. 

t Appendix I to Ingrain's Inaugural Lecture, pp. 35 et seqq. 

tWe cannot mention the name of Bosworth without a passing tribute to the memory of this Tet- 
era n Anglo-Saxon scholar. The Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D.D.,LL.D., late Rawlinsonian Profes- 
sor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxlbrd, died on the 27th of May last, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. He was the contemporary of Rask and Grimm, being but two or three years Ju- 
nior to either, and outlived them both many years. In his death, says Mr. Sweet, in the Acad- 
emy of June 3d, " English Philology has lost its most venerable representative. He could re- 
member the time when the Kure foundation of scientific philology was laid by the great D»ne, 
Erasmus Bask, and when Jacob Grimm In Germany, working with the materials and methods 
he learnt from Bask, was able to rear that astonishing monument of human industry and re- 
search, the Deutsche OrammafJk.'* " Althongh," continues Mr. Sweet, "Br. Bosworth corres- 
ponded both with Bask and Grimm, he never mastered the principles of modern scientific phi- 
lology, but remained till the last true to the older school represented by the works of Hiokos 
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The eighteenth century closed with the publication of the first volume 
of the first edition of Sharon Turner's History of Anglo-Saxons, and here 
we must close this retrospective sketch, — which has already been pro- 
longed beyond what we intended, — and with the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century began that revival of Anglo-Saxon studies, which is still 
bearing its fruits. The labors of the scholars just mentioned, of Kemble, 
Thorpe, Madden, White, Morton, and in recent years of Morris, Skeat, 
Sweet, and others, show that this revival has taken strong hold of scholars 
in England. But on the Continent the revival was also felt, if, indeed, it 
did not begin there, as the works of Thorkelin, Bask, and Grundbrig in 
Denmark, — of Jacob Grimm, Leo, Bouterwek, Dietrich, Ettmuller, and, 
in recent years, of Grein, Heyne, Loth, Zupitza, Wiilcker, and others in 
Oermany, abundantly testify. Our own country, too, has not been behind- 
hand. So far as we know, the first impulse to the study of Anglo-Saxon 
in this country was given by Thomas Jefferson. In his letter to Herbert 
Croft, Esq., of London, dated at Monticello, October 30th, 1798, and pre- 
fixed to his "Essay towards facilitating instruction in the Anglo-Saxon,"* 
we see the great statesman, at that time Vice-President, — in the midst of the 
troubles with the French Government and not one month before he pen- 
ned the celebrated Kentucky resolutions of protest against the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, — withdrawing his mind from politics, and submitting to his 
friend his ideas for facilitating the study of the Anglo-Saxon language^ 



and Lye." But, we would add, notwithstanding this fact, Dr. Bosworth, if he had written 
nothing bat his Dictionary alone, would have laid under grateful obligations all luture gener- 
ations of Anglo-Saxon scholars, until some one arises who will give us an Anglo-Saxon-Ea- 
jrlish Dictionary that can take the place of it. A first-rate Anglo-Saxon Dictionary is a great 
desideratum still, and here is a wide, though thankless, field of labor for some one ot our younger 
Anglo-Saxon scholars. We are told that the venerable Professor was engaged during the last 
years of his life on a new and enlarged edition of his Dictionary, but his death has left this 
work unfinished. The Atheruenumt for June 3d informs us that "his greatest energies have 
been for many years bestowed on the collection and arrangement of materials for a complete 
Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon tongue,— and some considerable portion of the matter has been 
brought Into order." We know no better task that Mr. Sweet himselt could undertake than 
the completion of this work in the true spirit of "modern scientific philology." A mere enumer- 
ation of Dr. Bosworth's works Is sufficient to show his services to Anglo-Saxon learning. In 
M23 appeared bis " moments of Anglo-Saxon Grammar," the first grammar of the language 
that was ever written In English, with the exception of Miss Elstob's, as Thorpe's translation 
of Bask's Grammar was not published until 1830, though the first edition of Bask's original 
work appeared In 1817. In 1826 was published Dr. Bosworth's "(Jompendious Grammar of Prim- 
itive English or Anglo-Saxon : " In 18S8, his " Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language," with 
Its most valuable Preface; In 1848, his "Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary," a 
new edition of which appeared In 1860; In 1865, his edition of "King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the History of Orosius ; " and in 1865, his " Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels In Par- 
allel Columns, with the Versions of Wyciiffe and Tyndale," a second edition of which appeared 
In 1874, a most valuable work for the student of historical English. Dr. Busworth held the chair 
of Anglo-Saxon In the University of Oxford Crota 1868 up to the time of his death. His zeal for 
the promotion of Anglo*Saxon studies was ftirther shown by his gift, In 1867, to the University 
of Cambridge, of the large sum oi £10,000 towards the foundation of a Professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon In that University. Mr. Sweet thinks that his reputation as an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
was due to two causes :— "firstly, to his having had the courage to take up the study of the old- 
est stage of our language at a time when that study was perhaps at the lowest ebb It had ever 
reached since Che days of Archbishop Parker ; and secondly, to his successflil attempts to pop- 
ularlEe tt In convenient and cheap hand-books ; " and that to him "belongs the no small merit 
of having been the first to iree Anglo-Saxon grammar and lexicography from the trammels of 
I«atin rules and Interpretations. " Certainly these are no small merits, even If Dr. Bosworth 
was not particularly distinguished for original research,— which Is much cried up In these days 
to the detriment, flometimes, uf the furtherance of a practical knowledge of a specialty— and 
ta him aie dao the heartfelt thanks of all true lovers of Anglo-Saxon learning. 

« PabllBlied Jbr the oae of the Uniyersity of Virginia, by John F. Tcow, New YotiL^UKU 
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He says (page 4) : **I was led to set a due value on the study of the 
Northern languages, and especially of our Anglo-Saxon, while I was a 
student of the law, by being obliged to recur to that source for explanation 
of a multitude of law terms." "I accordingly devoted some time to its 
study, but my busy life has not permitted me to indulge in a pursuit to 
which I felt great attraction." The opening sentence of his "Essay" is to 
the following effect : "The importance of the the Anglo-Saxon dialect to- 
wards a perfect understanding of the English language seems not to have 
been duly estimated by those charged with the education of youth : and 
yet it is unquestionably the basis of our present tongue." That in might 
be "duly estimated," at least in his native State, when the University of 
Virginia was opened in 1825, he required that the Anglo-Saxon language 
should be regularly taught there. In the words of the present learned 
Professor of Modern Languages in that University: "The illustrious 
founder of the University of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson, appreciating 
with rare foresight, fifty years ago, the importance of a scientific study of 
the English Language, inserted Anglo-Saxon among the subjects on which 
a course of lectures was to be delivered by the incumbent of the chair of 
Modern Languages."* If Anglo-Saxon was taught in any collegiate insti- 
tution in this country previous to 1825, we are ignorant of the fact; but 
this requirement of Mr. Jefi*erson, for many years the Rector of the Uni- 
versity evinces his sense of the importance of the study of Anglo-Saxon 
in all our Colleges and Universities. The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
published in this country was that by Dr. Louis F. Klipstein, a German by 
birth, but at that time a resident of South Carolina. It appeared in 1848, 
and the following year a new and revised edition dedicated to, and con- 
taining an appreciative introduction by, a well-known citizen of Baltimore, 
Orville Horwitz, Esq. In 1849 were also published the two volumes of 
Klipstein's "Analecta Anglo-Saxonica," and these were for many years 
the only helps accessible, published in this country, for the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature. In this connection, perhaps, a work 
deserves mention, though not bearing solely on our subject, and long 
since forgotten if ever known to many, but still illustrating further the 
desire of German scholars to promote the study of philologic science in 
their adopted country. It is a curious "ommw/^i gatherum,^^ published in 
New York in 1852, and entitled "Glossology, being a treatise on the Nature 
of Language and the Language of Nature," by Charles Kraitsir, M. D., 
who was formerly Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Virginia. The closing paragraph of Dr.Kraitsir's brief Preface is typical 
of the style of the work. He says: "The United States have declared 
themselves independent from Royal Great Britain on the 4th of July. 
That they may become independent also from medieval scholasticity is 
the most ardent wish of him who writes these lines on the homarithmic 
76th anniversary of that Glorious Day.** Had the crusty old German 
lived to see the centennial anniversary "of that glorious day," he might 
have congratulated himself on the progress made in philologic science 
in this land during the past quarter of a century, and especially might 
have revised the denunciatory opinion expressed in the following para- 

*JPrefyce to Scheie de Vere's "Studies In BngUsh." . . 
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graph : *• Pray, how do we stand as to Anglo-Saxonism ? Which of the 
universities (say UNIVERSITIES) in this fair land converts its attention 
to this unique language of the patriarchs of England ? Thomas Jefferson 
made it incumbent on]|the professor of modern languages at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, to teach that marrowy idiom : but he ought to have done 
like Ali pasha of Egypt and other civilizers, who compelled attendance on 
the lessons prescribed, if he wished to create respect for the noble ancestry 
of the present English." We of the present generation may be thankful 
that we live in better times. We have lived to see published the manuals 
of Shute, Corson, and Carpenter, and especially the Anglo-Saxon Reader 
and the exhaustive "Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage," by Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, which is an 
honor to American scholarship, and has been well characterized by both 
English and German scholars as the most complete treatise on the Anglo- 
Saxon language ever published. 

But notwithstanding these numerous helps, which did not exist even 
ten years ago, we shall have to lament that so few of our schools, colleges 
and universities, have awakened to a conviction of the importance of An- 
glo-Saxon studies. The good work is going on, but, as it seems to us, too 
dowly. We do not wish to arrogate to our subject such importance as to 
exclude equally as important and necessary branches of knowledge, but 
we honestly think that the study of the Anglo-Saxon language as the basis 
of all thorough and critical knowledge of English, should be made a re- 
quired study in every college in the country, and that every university 
should afford an opportunity for its pursuit, and should encourage it by 
all legitimate means in its power. We can no longer plead lack of helps, 
though there is still lack of a good dictionary, but the glossaries attached 
to the manuals mentioned will sufl&ce for an elementary knowledge. Pro- 
fessor James Ingram, in assuming the chair of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1807, delivered "An Inaugural Lecture on 
the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature," in which he proposes and dis- 
cusses in a very eloquent manner, " several material points in favor and 
recommendation of Anglo-Saxon literature."* L First, he shows "that 
the study of Anglo-Saxon literature has never been neglected or vilified 
by men of learning, but, on the contrary, has been uniformly cultivated 
and promoted ; and'that the importance of it has been always maintained 
to the present time by men of the first rank in the republic of letters, for 
their accurate taste, sound judgment, and profound erudition." II. Sec- 
ondly, he examines *" what inducements there are to the cultivation of 
Anglo-Saxon literature," and shows that they are strong and powerful, in 
that " the knowledge of it is of the greatest importance to Englishmen, 
and that it is ultimately connected with the original introduction and es- 
tablishment of their present language and laws, their liberty,, and their 
religion." III. Lastly, he suggests that it is also capable of being made 
a subject of general interest in the pursuit of universal knowledge, and 
may serve as a medium of illustration to those who are disposed to study 
and investigate the philosophical principles of grammar and the true 
theory of language. 

* Ingram's Inaugural Lecture, p. 2. 
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Professor Ingram's first point has been sufficiently elucidated in the 
historical sketch of the progress of Anglo-Saxon learning which we have 
already given. He illustrates his second point in considering that "the 
great mass of the people of England continue at this day to be of Saxon 
origin, and that the present language of Englishmen is completely Anglo- 
Saxon in its whole idiom and construction." He further considers **how 
lar the study of Anglo-Saxon literature is connected with the original es- 
tablishment of our lawSj our liherty, and our religion.^* As Americans are 
the heirs of Englishmen in all these respects, the argument is equally ap- 
plicable to ourselves, and we regret that we have not the space to follow 
the learned professor in it, but he satisfactorily shows, to use his own 
words, that a strong and steady light may be reflected from this quarter 
[t. e.f from a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature] on many points of the 
municipal and common law, the theory of our politcal constitution, and 
the internal history of our religion." Professor Ingram discusses his third 
point very briefly. With respect to its being made a subject of general 
interest in the pursuit of knowledge, he well says : "No person can 
doubt of the indispensable utility of Saxon literature in elucidating the 
topography and antiquities of our island, in explaining our proper names 
and the origin of families, in illustrating our provincial dialects and local 
customs ; all which are the memorials of the ancient manners and charac- 
ter of our ancestors and without a knowledge of which every Englishman 
must be imperfectly acquainted with the history of his own country ; a 
fortiorif every American too, for we must learn not only the history of 
this country, but that of England also, if we would possess an adequate 
knowledge of our historical progress. But with respect to his last state- 
ment. Professor Ingram excuses himself from a full discussion of it, "as 
the philosophy of language is a science yet in its infancy, and it may be 
long before we can expect that great desideratum in literature to be pro* 
duced a synoptical view of universal Orammar. " Although this so-called 
^^desideratum" is still to be produced, the science of language has made 
gigantic strides within the last seventy years ; in fact, we may say that it 
has constituted itself a science within that period, and consequently we oc- 
cupy a very different stand-point from that occupied by scholars of the be- 
ginning of the present century. Thanks to the great German masters in 
comparative grammar, and especially to Jacob Grimm, we can now locate 
the Anglo-Saxon language, if I may use the term, and establish its rela- 
tions to the cognate Teutonic dialects, and consequently to the other mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family of languages. For the present, students 
must restrict their view to the important family of languages, as increase of 
knowledge has shown that Professor Ingram's " desideratum " is at pres- 
ent, a Utopian dream, and may, for aught we now know, forever remain 
so, but even within these limits, what a wide field is open to the student 
of language ! But if we come nearer home and limit our view to the 
Teutonic branch alone of this family, we have work to occupy the longest 
lifetime, and who can solve all the problems that naturally present them- 
selves ? And for the study of this branch of languages we have a key 
ready made to our hands in the Anglo-Saxon language. The same lin- 
guistic framework is seen in all these dialects, its fullest and most prim- 
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itive form in the eldest sister, the Gothic of Ulfilas, but variously modi- 
fied in the Old Norse, the old High German, the Old Frisian, the Old 
Saxon, and finally, the Anglo-Saxon. It would seem as if the original Teu- 
tonic present speech had been cast in a single mould, but, not being al- 
lowed to harden, remained ever susceptible to the varying influences of 
race, climate, soil, contact, which have differently modified it in the hi*- 
tory of its long career. For English-speaking people the Anglo-Saxon 
may be taken as the norm of Teutonic inflection, and by means of it 
comparison be made with its cognate dialects. The wealth of vowel 
change and the laws which govern it, as exhibited in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, enable us readily to comprehend Teutonic vocalization. In re- 
spect to consonantal permutation we here occupy the mean between the 
classical forms and those assumed by the more recently developed parent 
ol modern German. The same vowel and consonant declensions of nouns* 
the same radical forms and inflections of pronouns, the same definite and 
indefinite declensions of adjectives, the same remnants of an older re^ 
duplication and active working of that vocalic change in verbal forms 
denominated by Grimm Ablaut^ which is peculiar to the Teutonic lan- 
guages, — are seen here in full force, so that he who knows Anglo-Saxon 
will learn the older and the later forms of any other Teutonic idiom with 
comparative ease. But not only for its aid in the comparative study of 
languages is a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon valuable to us. Forms of every- 
day use in the modern language, the origin of which has been lost sight 
of in the course of time, are only explicable when traced back to their 
Anglo-Saxon source. Constructions which defy the Procrustean tortures 
of classical phraseology, are only intelligible when it is seen how they 
have originated in the older speech ; for from it alone we derive many an 
expression, of which the only explanation vouchsafed by our grammar- 
mongers is that " it is an English idiom. " It is not worth while to dwell 
upon the kinds of words of pure English origin remaining to us, and the 
force of expression derived from the cultivation of a Teutonic style ; 
for these matters are at last beginning to form a part of elementary in- 
struction in English composition and rhetoric. It is more to our purpose 
to urge still further the study of the Anglo-Saxon language on the ground 
that it makes our older writers so much more intelligible and enjoyable^ 
We shall not undertake to say that the student of the modern tongue 
alone is shut out from the enjoyment of Chaucer, but we do say that, if 
he possesses a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, he will understand Chaucer 
much better, and will even see more clearly the meaning of some words 
and phrases of Shakspere, which he may now find hard to comprehend. 
And if he carries his reading beyond Chaucer, he will be at a complete 
stand-still without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. In fact, the period of 
transition from the breaking up of the Anglo-Saxon inflections, followed 
by the introduction of Norman-French words and phrases, to the begin- 
ning of system and permanency of form in the language of the fourteenth 
century, the language of Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, Langland, and other 
contemporaries, — is the most difficult period of English. We need all the 
light that can be thrown on it from every source, and without a knowl- 
edge of the older language, it does not seem to me comprehensible. Even 
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with that, much will remain unexplained without the light thrown on it 
from a knowledge of Old French, but that knowledge alone will not suf- 
fice. — Let Anglo-Saxon be studied, then, in all our Colleges and Univer- 
dties for many reasons: for the information which its own literature sup- 
plies to the history and antiquities of the race, the laws and customs, the 
religious and social condition of the people; for the advantages which it 
gives us in the comparative study of languages ; for the light which it 
throws upon the structure of the modern language ; and for the aid which 
it affords in understanding the earlier English literature. 

I regret much that the lack of time in the preparation, and the dispro- 
portionate length of the earlier part of this paper, have prevented me 
from enlarging upon the points which have been briefly and hurriedly pre- 
sented at the close. But I trust that some students of English may be in- 
duced to investigate the subject for themselves, to appreciate the advan- 
tages to be derived from a study of the Anglo-Saxon language and litera- 
ture, and to urge its introduction into the curricula of all our Colleges 
and Universities. 



President D. 0. Gilman, LL. D., Johns-Hopkins University, was elected 
President of the Department for the ensuing year ; E. T. Tappan, LL. D., 
of Ohio, Vice-President, and Prof. E. 8. Joynks, LL. D., Vanderbilt 
University, Secretary. The Department adjourned at 1 p. m., in order to 
participate in the excursion down the Chesapeake Bay^ to Fair Haven. 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



MONDAY, JULY 10, 1876. 

The Normal Departmjent was called to order by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
cipal of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. The Secretary being absent, 
C. C. Rounds was appointed Secretary. 

The following opening address was then read by Pres. Brooks : 

CENTENNIAL THOUGHTS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Assembled at a time when the events of a vanished century are passing 
in array before us, the very air we breathe seems filled with the spirit of 
retrospection. The eye of the nation is turned backward, the onward 
reach of its mind is checked by the spirit of contemplation, while the na- 
tional heart is throbbing with gratitude for the patriotic deeds which re-; 
suited in the establishment of a nation grander than was ever enshrined 
in the dream of poet or philosopher. Standing in the proud position of 
a hundred years since the fathers spoke the words and dared the deeds 
which made us a nation, and realizing the influence of educated mind and 
heart in the establishment and development of the republic, it is natural 
for us, catching the general spirit of retrospection, to turn our eyes toward 
the educational part of the century. As President of the Normal-School 
Department of this Association, I seem to be called upon to refer to a 
single point of this past, that which pertains to Normal Schools. 

It will not, I believe, be claiming too much to affirm that one of the 
most striking and important educational achievements of the past century 
is the establishment of a system of Normal Schools. One hundred years 
ago, when the fathers uttered with trembling lips the words that made us 
a nation, there was not a single Normal School in this country, — ^indeed, 
80 far as we know, it had not entered the American mind even as a thought 
or a dream. The idea was just beginning to be developed in the conscious- 
ness of the Old World, though it was far from a generally-established in- 
stitution there, and many years of incompetent teachers and poorly-taught 
schools were to pass before the system was transplanted and took root in 
the New World. 

The idea seems to have had its origin as early as the year 1681, although 
it did not develop into national significance and recognition until 1735, 
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and was not generally recognized as a necessity of a system of public edn* 
cation until many years subsequent even to that date. Permit me to oc- 
cupy a few moments of your time in speaking of their origin and growth^ 
the work they have accomplished, and their prospects in the future. 

I. The earliest school for the training of teachers is believed to have 
been established in the year 1681 by the good Abb4 de la Salle, a philan- 
thropist and religous devotee, who devoting himself to the education oi 
the young in his native city of Bheims, in which he was canon of the Ca- 
thedral, and finding the teachers incompetent for their duties, conceived 
the idea of bringing those of a particular class from the neighboring par- 
ishes into a community for their professional training, for which purpose 
he first had them meet and lodge at his own house, and afterward in a 
house that he purchased for the purpose, where out of school hours and 
during holidays they would spend their time in the practice of religious 
duties and in mutual conferences on the work in which they wese engaged. 
Subsequently, upon the establishment of a large number o-f free schoolsit. 
to meet the applications which were constantly made to him for teachers, 
he resigned his benefice, distributed his property among the poor in order 
to place himself on a social equality, with the schoolmasters of the poor, 
founded a society called the " Brothers of the Christian Doctrine," and 
inaugurated a system of schools that gave to the world some of the most 
devoted teachers it has known. 

A few years subsequent to this, in 1697, the first teachers* class in Prus- 
sia was founded at Halle, by Augustus Hermann Frankk, who "providing 
a table or freeboard for such poDr students as stood in need of assistances^ 
selected a few years later, out of the whole number, twelve who exhiMted 
the right basis of piety, knowledge, skill, and desire for teaching, and con- 
stituted them his "Seminarium Preceptorium," or Teachers' Seminary. 
These pupil teachers received separate instruction for two years, obtaining' 
a practical knowledge of methods in the classes of the several schools, and^ 
lor the assistance thus rendered, bound themselves to teach for three years 
in the institution after the close of their course." So successful was the 
work of this institution, that hundreds of teachers were attracted to Halle 
from all parts of Europe to observe and study the organization, ntethods^ 
and spirit of the various schools. This was, beyond question, the germ 
of the Normal-School system of Prussia, and through the influence of 
Prussian systems of education, of the world. Though preceded in the 
work by the good Abb^ de la Salle, the actual father of the system of 
teachers' seminaries, it seems to be admitted, was Augustus Hermank 
Franke. 

About the same period, a class for teachers was opened in the Abbey of 
Klosterberge, near Madgeburg; and as early as 1730 courses of lectures on 
the best methods of teaching German and the ancient language* were com- 
mon in the principal universities and higher schools of Germany ; and 
in 1738 a regularly-organized seminary for this purpose was established at 

dttingen, the success of which led to the establishment of similar institu^- 
tions in the principal educational centres of the country. 

The first institution which is said to be justly entitled to the name of a 
Normal School was that established at Stettin, Prussia,, in 1735 ; the obj,eet 
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of which was the preparation of teachers for the primary schools of the 
town. Under the auspices of Fredbbick the Great, Hecker, a pupil of 
Franks, noted also as the author of the German hurger or high school, es- 
tablished an institution for the education of teachers of elementary schools, 
at Berlin, in 1748. In 1757 a seminary for teachers was opened at Munster, 
in Hanover ; in 1767, a private teachers' seminary was opened by Von 
RocHow at Rekauke in Brandenburg ; in 1770 a Normal School was organ- 
ized in Vienna; and between 1770 and 1800, teachers' seminaries were 
introduced into nearly every German State, some of which were private 
institutions, but the majority were supported wholly or in part by the 
government. 

From Germany the system gradually extended to other countries of 
Europe. France, to which belongs the honor of having had the first 
teachers' seminary on record established within her borders, took no fur- 
ther steps in the matter until 1794, when by an ordinance of the National 
Convention, a Normal School was established to furnish professors for 
colleges, and which, though adorned by the instruction of such brilliant 
scholars and teachers as Lagrange, Laplace, etc., on account of its aim 
being beyond the wants to be supplied, and also the lack of qualification 
on the part of its students, had but a temporary existence, being abolished 
the following year. Upon the re-organization of the University in 1806, 
the necessity of reviving the Normal School was recognized, and it was re- 
organized in 1808 ; and two years subsequently the first seminary designed 
for the training of teachers of primary schools, in France was established 
al Strasburg, which opened in ;L811 as a *'i7ormal class of primary school 
teachers." 

The earliest attempt at the establishment of a Normal School in England, 
it seems, was that of the **model school and teachers' class of the British 
»nd Foreign School Society in the Borough Road, London ; " which as 
early as 1805 made the ''training of schoolmasters," in the methods of the 
school, the ground of a subscription in its behalf; and which, in 1808, was 
set forth as one of the cardinal objects of the Society. England so con- 
spicuous in her colleges and universities, seems to have moved slowly in 
the establishment of Normal Schools, even though advocated by her great 
orator and statesman, Lord Brougham, and others ; for it was not until 
1839, even after Massachusetts and New York had moved in the matter, 
that the Committee of Council on Education, so eminently distinguished 
for its wise and energetic administration, organized two such institutions, 
which were opened in 1842, Lord John Russell honoring the event by 
presiding upon the occasion. Since then these schools have largely mul- 
tiplied in England, Scotland, and Ireland; and it is but recently that 
Scotland has done honor to herself and set an example to the world by 
establishing a chair of didactics in the University of Edinburgh, which, as 
the eminent occupant, Mr. S. S. Laurie, said in his inaugural address of 
the 31st of last March, is the first department of this kind in the world. 

In our own country the origin of Normal Schools is of quite recent date ; 
indeed, the oldest is not old enough in this centennial year to celebrate 
even its semi-centennial. The seed for these institutions was planted 
considerably earlier, but it required time for it to take root and develop- 
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into the magnificent system of which our nation to-day may be proud. 
The first distinct statement of a proposition for the establishment of teach- 
ers* seminaries in this country was made in the year 1816 ; and to old 
Yale, the source of so many influences that have tendered to foster the in- 
tellectual and moral life of this country, belongs the honor of educating 
the man who spoke the word so richly freighted with the intellectual life of 
our people* In that year, a young man in his master's oration discussed. 
"The Ignorance and Incapacity of Schoolmasters;" and gave the out- 
lines of a plan for " an academy of schoolmasters." This young graduate 
became afterward the distinguished Professor Olmsted; and to him is 
accredited the honor, undisputed so far as I have learned, of first public- 
ly advocating the establishment of training schools for teachers on this 
continent, — a deed that makes one feel that he would like to go with 
the Normal Association, on this centennial year, — sixty years since he 
spoke the potent word — visit the spot where he lies and lay the chapletof 
our gratitude and honor upon his grave. 

The idea then announced developed slowly. Revolutions never flash 
into existence ; they are a growth. The new word must tremble on a 
thousand lips before it can flnd a lodgment in the consciousness of the peo- 
ple and be embodied in their institutions. Seven years subsequent to the 
event named, Gov. De Witt Clinton, that wise and far-sighted statesman, 
in his message to the Legislature of New York, recommended a seminary 
for teachers, and repeated the recommendation the following year. In 
1836, Thos. H. Burrows, in his report as Superintendent of Common 
Schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, recommended the estab- 
lishment of two schools for the training of teachers, giving detailed ex- 
planation of the manner of their organization. This recommendation was 
repeated and emphasized in his report of 1837, and in his report of 1838 
he presented his matured views of a Normal-School system, which, foF 
breadth of conception, completeness of arrangement, and magnificence of 
proportions, exceeds anything which had hitherto been announced. 

In the year 1835, Rev. Chas. Brooks, in a thanksgiving address on the 
3d of December, gave a sketch of the Prussian system of education, and 
proposed the holding of a series of conventions of the friends of common 
schools to agitate the subject of establishing a Normal School in the Old 
Colony, which resulted in the holding of conventions in different parts of 
the State, at which, with his own heart all on fire with the subject, he 
kindled the flame of interest in manv other bosoms. He lectured before 
the Legislature of Massachusetts during the memorable session of 1837, 
in which the Board of Education was established, and again in 1838, dur- 
ing the no less memorable session in which the appropriation was made 
for the establishment of the first Normal School in the country. 

During the winter of 1837, under the influence of Edward Everett, 
then Governor of Massachusetts, the Legislature amended the school law 
of the State, and established a Board of Education. In 1838, Horace 
Mann was elected Secretary of the Board, and laying aside all other du- 
ties and professional engagements, with a consecration the most complete 
in the history of education in this country, he gave his brilliant talents 
and his untiring energies to the work, and immediately joined in the ef« 
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fort for the establishment of a Normal School. The Legislature was in- 
different and hesitated, the people were apathetic and doubtful, old in- 
stitutions were indifferent or opposed to the project, — and then, in this 
hour of doubt and danger, a wise and noble-hearted philanthropist, Ed- 
mund DwiGHT, of Boston, stepped forward and offered the sum of $10,000 
for the purpose of establishing a Normal School, provided the State should 
appropriate an equal amount for the same purpose. That generous offer, 
containing the seed of a Normal-School system for the country, was ac- 
cepted. The great State of Massachusetts could not afford to be out-done 
in liberality towards the cause of education by a single individual ; the 
amount was appropriated, a situation selected, and on the 3d of July, 
1839, thirty-seven years ago last week, a day ever memorable in the 
history of American education, the first Normal School in the coun- 
try, under the efficient supervision of that rare teacher, Cyrus 
Pierce, with three pupils, an immortal trio, was ushered into existence. 
BTad I known who these three pupils were, if still living, I should have 
invited them to be with us on this occasion. 

I need not say that the projectors of the school were fortunate in their 
choice of Professor Pierce, who, it would almost seem, was ordained for 
the position. It was an hour of responsibility such as we can hardly re- 
alize to-day, for on his success would depend, in a large measure, not only 
the continuance of his own school, but the establishment of a system of 
Normal Schools in the nation. Accepting the position with a full realiza- 
tion of the difficulty and delicacy of the task, and with that spirit of con- 
secration which uttered itself in the immortal words, "I had rather die 
than fail in the undertaking," his success was eminent even beyond expec- 
tation ; and he deserves our kindly remembrance to-day as the first Nor- 
mal-School principal in America ; and we would twine a chaplet out of 
the blossoming feelings of our gratitude, and, in fancy at least, lay it as a 
tribute of our respect and honor upon his humble grave. 

The next great event in the history of Normal-School education in this 
country, and the last to which I shall refer, is the establishment, in 1844, 
of the Normal School at Albany, New York, under the principalship of 
that gifted teacher, David P. Page, who, though he labored but four 
years, filled those four years with such a consecrated purpose and profes- 
sional skill, that he left an impress upon the Normal Schools of this coun- 
try that will live for centuries. This school, more than any other in the 
country, became a centre of normal influence which has pervaded every 
part of the United States ; and I believe that if the true history of the es- 
tablishment of Normal Schools in this country could be written, it would 
be seen that the influence of the school at Albany, during its first four 
years, has had more to do, directly and indirectly, with the organization 
and methods of instruction of other similar institutions than all other 
schools combined ; and this, I believe, to be due to the rare genius and 
inspirational power of David P. Page, the ablest Normal-School principal 
that this country has produced, — a man whose consecrated spirit, high 
moral endowments, magnetic presence and manners, rare genius for or- 
ganization and management, intuitive knowledge of human motive and 
character, and strength of personal influence, make him stand out peerless 
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and alone among the many excellent and eminent m^en who have adorned 
similar positions in our country. ^ 

Glancing thus at the past of our Normal-School ^system — and it is a 
mere glance, for it is not our purpose to give a histoiyy of these schools, 
and we have thus omitted many eminent names associated with their es- 
tablishment — it will be seen that the system has not been a hot-house 
product nor the mushroom growth of a summer night. It has grown in 
Jtn atmosphere of apathy, doubt, and opposition. It owes not its exist- 
ence to the fostering care of other institutions, but has had to fight its way 
into public recognition and popular favor. The colleges, the academies, 
the seminaries, public apathy, distrust, and opposition were all arrayed 
against the system ; but it has made a valiant fight, won a glorious victo- 
ry, and to-day it stands on the vantage-ground of national recognition and 
public confidence. 

II. Turning Jrom the history of the establishment and organization of 
the system of Normal Schools, let us glance for a moment at the work 
they have accomplished. 

They have established their claims to a professional recognition among 
the other educational institutions of the age. In nearly every State of the 
Union, their standing is regarded as honorable, their work is appreciated, 
and liberal appropriations are made for their support. In the minds of 
intelligent educators and statesmen they are an essential part of a system 
of popular education — indeed, the very head and heart of the system — that 
from which it draws its life and inspiration, and without which it must 
fail to accomplish the object for which it is established. Other institu- 
tions have recognized their claims, approved their work, and accorded 
thpm an honorable position among the educational instrumentalities of 
the age. Had this Association been held one hundred years ago, or even 
fifty years ago, no Normal -School department would have had a place in its 
programme, no Normal-School man would have had a seat in its meeting, 
the very word, if by chance uttered, would have been to many a term of 
an unknown tongue ; but to-day the system is assigned a conspicuous po- 
sition, the representatives of the Normal Schools are regarded as the peers 
of those who give success and dignity to the meetings, and a Normal- 
School man occupies the distinguished position of President of the Asso- 
ciation. Such an achievement, in less than half a century, is a cause of 
congratulation, if not of pride. 

They have achieved a popular recognition as well as a professional one. 
They have won their way to the hearts of the people, enshrined them- 
selves in their afTections, — and the men or Legislatures that, in most of 
our States, would dare to stnke a blow against Normal Schools, would be 
regarded as striking a blow against the people themselves, and must be- 
ware of popular indignation. In our own State the time was when an 
application to the Legislature for an appropriation for Normal Schools was 
met not only with indifference but with opposition and ridicule ; for sev- 
eral years past the Legislature has made liberal appropriations to these 
schools. Several years ago you could hardly get the ear of a legislator on 
anything pertaining to Normal Schools ; just before the last election in our 
district one of our State Senators, a candidate for reelection, drove over 
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thirty miles to see me and obtain some facts to prepare himself to make 
;a speech in favor of the system, and our own school in particular. He 
was reelected. And this, I believe, represents the popular feeling through- 
out the entire country, except, of course, in the Kansas Legislature, whose 
members last winter, in refusing to make the usual appropriation for the 
support of the system, demonstrated their fitness for a lunatic asylum, 
and will very probably be rewarded for their narrow-minded and perni- 
•cious economy by being allowed to remain at home when their terms 
expire. 

The Normal Schools have, to a very great extent, won the confidence 
and sympathy of the successful teachers in the profession who were not 
•educated at these schools. The most bitter opposition against Normal 
Schools in several of the States came from the old teachers who, by expe- 
rience, had attained to excellence in their profession, and who seemed to 
leel a jealousy toward the young teachers coming out of their schools who, 
without this long experience, would compete with them or possibly 
^eclipse them« This feeling was so strong that in many parts of the coun- 
try, combinations were formed to keep Normal graduates out of the coun- 
ty, and in our own State even County Superintendents have seemed to 
be actuated by the same feeling, as if they were afraid of rivals for their 
own positions. Such a sentiment may not be entirely extinct to-day, but 
it is growing less every year. Practical teachers, who have not been edu- 
cated at Normal Schools, are beginning to present themselves at the an- 
nual examinations of these schools in order to secure the diploma award- 
ed to this class of teachers. Last year, at my own school, the two deputy 
£tate Superintendents, both scholarly men of large experience as teachers 
and managers of schools, applied for and received the Normal-School di- 
ploma ; and this year two graduates of colleges, eminent in their profession, 
presented themselves for examination in the classical course and received 
the diploma of that course. 

Fourth, they have done much to elevate the standard of professional 
qualifications. The contrast between the teachers of to-day and forty years 
ago, in point of scholarship and skill in teaching, is exceedingly marked. 
The ability of the old schoolmaster in the use of the ferule and the rod 
was regarded as more essential than literary or scientific culture, or the 
ability to instruct. One of my early teachers seemed to be a believer in 
practical phrenology, that the mind was developed by increasing the size 
of the cranial protuberances, for many a pupil used to go home from school 
with a bump on his head developed under the magic touch of the teach- 
er's ruler. To keep boys from shooting paper balls at the ceiling was re- 
garded as a higher qualification than to teach the young idea how to shoot. 
The examination of a candidate, if he had any, was conducted by trus- 
tees, many of them could do no more than read or work a **sum" in Long 
Division, and consisted in having him exhibit his skill in shaping a goose 
quill into a pen (now one of the lost arts for which Gillott is responsible) 
and working a problem in Practice or " the Rule of Three." In some of 
the backwoods districts a more important qualification was courage and 
muscle enough to keep the big boys from a successful rebellion which ter- 
minated in locking out .the teacher and closing up the school. The lame. 
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the blind, the indolent, the decrepit, the intemperate, the favored daugh- 
ter of some wealthy citizen who had attended a boarding-school just long 
enough to contract some of its silly airs, — such persons were placed in our 
public schools as the instructors of American youth. The contrast of such 
a body of teachers, — ^and the picture is not a whit over-drawn, — with the 
intelligent and regularly constituted instructors found in our public 
schools to-day, is to a large extent due to the Normal Schools. Not that 
they have educated all of these teachers ; but, more than any other agen- 
cy, they have put a leaven of influence into the vocation that is leaven- 
ing the whole lump. Indeed, many cases where the change would seem 
to have been brought about by other agencies more tangible to the eyes, 
a careful examination will reveal the fact that such agencies were the out- 
growth of influences which, working silently and unobstrusively, have 
the source in Normal Schools. 

Fifth, Normal Schools have done much toward providing an education- 
al literature in this country. Without a very careful comparison, I ven- 
ture the remark that they have done more than all the other institutions 
united. Among those who have made valuable contributions, I may be 
permitted to name Page, Sheldon, Ogden, Wickersham, Jewell, Hart, 
HoLBROOK, Phelps, and there are many others whose names do not occur 
to me as I write ; and to-day many of the younger men are preparing for 
publication the methods of training which they have found most valuable 
in the professional course of instruction in our Normal Schools. 

Sixth, Normal Schools have contributed largely towards elevating the 
vocation of teaching into a profession. Years ago the tie of professional 
feeling among teachers was unknown ; and a teacher who, moved with 
enthusiasm in the contemplation of an art of instruction based upon 
broad scientific principles, forecasting the future by publicly speaking of 
the profession of teaching, made himself an object of ridicule, — it was the 
inflated notion of a schoolmaster wanting to assume for his petty voca- 
tion the dignity of the learned professions ; and possibly the " tonsorial 
profession" was referred to as an appropriate comparison. A young man 
who, dreaming of a better work and a nobler calling, invited the teachers 
of his neighborhood or county together for mutual improvement not only 
met with the apathy of his own co-laborers and the opposition of the 
friends of education, but the contumely and ridicule of the town folks 
where they assembled. But things have wondrously changed in a few 
years ; and the contrast between the past and present is as great as that 
between the two pictures which Hamlet presented to his mother, differ- 
ing, however, in the fact that his Hyperion had passed away while ours is 
with us for congratulation and rejoicing. The despised claims are now 
being recognized ; lawyers, doctors, and clergymen are beginning to speak 
of the /our learned professions; — emphasizing the fact that teaching is to 
be regarded as the fourth, and one not inferior in dignity to any of the 
others. Teachers' conventions — known in several of the States as Teach- 
ers' Institutes — are regarded with so much popular favor that in many 
places they are the epochs of the year, transcending in popular interest 
the circus, the horse-race, the camp- meeting, and the political conven- 
tion ; they call out the dignitaries of the town in which they are held and 
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are the places where young orators and candidates for popular offices like 
to air their rhetoric by speaking in high-sounding phrases of the impor- 
tance of the education of the rising generation, and the sacred duties of 
the high and holy mission of teaching. The schoolmaster is abroad as he 
never was before, — not only with his primer and spelling-book, but with 
a ballot in his hand, with influence in his position, with dignity in his 
work, with all that which is telling in public opinion and popular appre- 
ciation. In awakening this interest in the teacher's vocation, in arousing 
this spirit which calls together the teachers of a county in popular con- 
ventions, in giving dignity to the teacher's work by which it is being re- 
garded as entitled to the claims of professional recognition, in weaving 
these ties of influence which tend to bind our hearts together in a com- 
mon cause, — the Normal School stands out as one of the most conspicuous 
and powerful agencies. 

III. Standing upon the altitude of present attainment and rejoicing as 
we review the conquests of the past, we naturally inquire, what of the 
future ? what are we to accomplish during the next centennial period ? It is 
not my purpose to forecast the future to-day, but it seems proper for me to 
call attention to a few defects and necessities of the system in order that 
the future may be as bright with improvements as has been the past. 

1. There should be a national standard of qualification for the Normal 
Schools of this country. At first each school was obliged to fix its own 
standard of qualifications; at present, in several of the States, the course 
of study is fixed by the State authorities ; what we need, and what I think 
we are approaching, is a standard that shall be very nearly the same for 
all the Normal Schools in the country. We want a national standard, so 
that a teacher trained in one State shall be regarded as competent to teach 
in every State, and that a diploma given by the Normal School of one 
State shall be valid over the whole United States. At present, the Normal 
Schools are in the condition of the State banks before the civil war ; in 
travelling from one State to another we had to submit to the inconvenience 
of getting onr money changed, sometimes with annoying discounts ; now 
the currency of any State is at par from Maine to Mississippi ; and we ask 
for a currency of qualifications represented by a Normal-School diploma 
that will be at par in every section of our country, and entitle the holder 
to professional standing, from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from ocean to 
ocean. Such an arrangement would tend to unify our system, bind to- 
gether the various sections of the country with strong professional ties, 
and give a dignity to the diploma of a Normal School that it cannot other- 
wise possess. 

2. There should be a professional degree given by the Normal Schools to 
indicate the profession of teaching. So apparent is this proposition, un- 
less the entire system of degrees is wrong, that it seems superfluous to 
argue it. If the professions of law, divinity, etc., are distinguished and 
honored by appropriate degrees, why should not the coordinate profession 
— coordinate in dignity, usefulness, and the talent necessary for success — 
be also thus distinguished and honored ? This was the view of some of 
the Pennsylvania educators, and through the influence of Dr. Burrowes 
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•and Bishop Potter, several degrees were adopted in the establishment of 
our Normal Schools. A graduate in the Elementary Course receives the 
degree of Bachelor of the Elements, B. E., to be followed after two years of 
successful teaching by the degree of M. E., or Master of the Elements. In 

^he Scientific course the degrees agreed upon were those already adopted by 
the colleges, B. S. and M. S. ; in the Classical Course the degrees are B. C, 
Bachelor of Classics, and M. C, Master of Classics. These degrees were 
never entirely satisfactory to some of the leading Normal-School men of 
the State, but were accepted as the best that could be obtained at the time 
the Normal-School law was written, and are regarded as merely local, tem- 
porary, and initiative. The degree of M. C, for illustration, was objected 
to by one of the graduates of the Classical Course for fear he would be 
taken for a member of Congress. What we need, however, is a suitable 
degree that will be distinctive in its character, and will be recognized and 
awarded by all the Normal Schools in the country. It may be the simple 

• word Teacher, raised by authority to a specific and complimentary mean- 
ing : — " Louis Agassiz, Teacher," is regarded as the proudest title of the 
great scientist and instructor ; — ^but whatever the term, it should be dis- 
tinctive, appropriate, and honorable. We ask it, not to honor the indi- 
vidual members of our profession, for it is the man who should honor his 
title — as an institution which confers a degree justly, honors itself quite 
as much as it honors the man who receives it, — ^but we ask it because it 
will give distinctness, dignity, and influence to our vocation, and place 
place it alongside of Ihe other professions, where for usefulness and wor- 
thiness it justly belongs. 

3. There seems to be a necessity for a more definite basis of establishing 
and controlling these institutions. At present the methods are diverse 
and variable. In several of the States they are established and exclusively 
controlled by the State authorities. In many cases they are merely pri- 
vate institutions depending on their patronage for support. In some of 
the States private and public interest combine in their establishment and 
control. This is the principle upon which the first Normal School in this 
country was founded, — the outgrowth of necessity rather than of prede- 
termined policy — and, partly through necessity and partly by intention, 
it has been adopted by several States. This was a necessity in my own 
State, as the State Legislature would not move in the matter until private 
institutions had demonstrated the utility of Normal Schools, and then it 
came in to assist, regulate, and give the sanction of its authority to our 
work ; while in New York, if I mistake not, it has been adopted as a fixed 
policy. This is thought in principle to be the true basis of organization 
of a Normal School. The State should determine the number of such 
schools, decide upon their location, contribute a certain amount to the 
erection of buildings, fix their course of study, examine candidates for 
graduation, grant diplomas, make appropriations for its students, and be 
represented in the Board of Trustees. Aided and encouraged by the State, 
the people of the community where it is located should erect the school, 
put their own money into the buildings, have a controlling influence in 
the Board of Trustees, which board shall elect the faculty and manage the 
institution subject to the provisions of the Normal-School Act. There 
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will thus be formed a strong combination of local interest and pride with 
State authority and direction that will prevent the schools from becoming 
the playthings of political passion and prejudice, on the one hand, or the 
contracted instrument of selfish interests upon the other. 

There are many other changes and improvements that should be made 
before these institutions are prepared to meet the demands of the coming 
century. There should be a more general agreement as to the relation 
of the scholastic and professional courses; there should be more uniform- 
ity in the methods of professional training ; there should be a clearer con- 
ception of the importance, character, and use of the Model School or 
School of Practice, in connection with the Normal School ; and with these 
and a few other questions decided and improvements accomplished, we 
may feel assured, from the unexampled achievements of the century just 
closing, to look forward for even greater progress and more beneficent at- 
tainments of the Normal Schools of our country, during the century upon 
which we are just entering, 



Dr. J. H. HoosE, Principal of a State Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., 
we&d the following paper : 



I. WHAT IS A SCHOOL ? 

IT. WHAT ARE ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES ? 

III. SOME CONSEQUENCES THEREFROM. 

LIMITATION : 

The scope of the discussion contained in this Paper includes only the 
Province of the United States, and the Present Time. 

It also, as the sequel will show, considers mostly only those schools 
which are connected, in some way, with the Legislatures of the States, or 
with the general government. 

The discussion aims at the most general views relating to the School. 

L WHAT IS A SCHOOL? 

PRELIMINARY QUESTION : 

Do Schools exist, have a being, because of a Toleration, or because of 
a Right? 

Have they an establishment within the area of a "matter of favor" 
only, — a case of permission simply ? 

Or do they rest upon another foundation, one wholly different in prin- 
ciple ? 

Gladiatorial instruction and practice do not exist — Schools do. Why 
the one, and not the other ? 

PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS : 

1. Toleration is a permission to exist — an allowing to Jremain — ^where 
it is only a matter of favor, or a matter of concession simply. 

(Bouvier — Law Diet. — "Toleration.") 
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As : I allow Mr. Abner to ride with me in my carriage — he is a gentle- 
man, it is true ; but that he is in the carriage with me, is a matter of fa- 
vor, or concession, only. 

It does not change the principle involved if it be held that Mr. Abner 
is in my carriage as a matter of favor or conc€JSsion towards me from him 
— it is all one in fact — it is only a matter of favor, or permission, or con- 
cession, and is clear Toleration. 
2. Right is "a well-founded claim." 

(a) " If people believe that humanity itself establishes or proves 
certain claims, either upon fellow-beings, or upon society or gov- 
ernment, they call these claims human rights ; if they believe that 
these claims inhere in the very nature of man himself, they call 
them inalienable rights; if people believe that there inheres in 
monarchs a claim to rule over their subjects by divine appointment, 
they call the claim divine right ; if the claim is founded or given 
by law it is a legal right. 

The ideas of claim and that the claim must be well founded al- 
ways constitute the idea of right. 

The idea of a well-founded claim becomes in law a claim founded in 
or established by the law ; so that we may say a right in law is an 
acknowledged claim." That is, acknowledged legally by the people. 
(6) " Every well-grounded claim on others is called a right." 

(c) ** Rights are claims of moral beings upon one another." 

(d) " When the things which we have a right to possess, or the 
actions we have a right to do, are or may be fixed and determined, 
the right is a perfect one ; but when the thing or the actions are 
vague and indeterminate the right is an imperfect one." 

{e) "Political rights consist in the power to participate, directly 
or indirectly, in the establishment or management of government. 
These political rights are fixed by the constitution " — and by laws^ 

(/) "Civil rights — which are natural rights acquired anew from 
the civil law — ^are those which have no relation to the establishment* 
8upi)ort, or management of the government." 

(g) *' Every one, unless deprived by sentence of civil death, is in 
the enjoyment of his civil rights." 

(h) " Civil Rights— 
(a) Absolute — 

1. Personal Security. 

2. Personal Liberty. 

3. Right of Property. 
(6) Relative. 

1. Public— subsisting between people and gov*t. 

2. Private — reciprocal — ^between husband and wife, 

parent and child, etc. 
Bouvier — Law Diet. " Right." 

To illustrate the nature of Right, as contrasted with that of Toleration : 
Mr. Abner, being a proper man, desires to travel by public conveyance 

— he has a right to enter the coach, having paid his fare — he has a right to 

s ticket when he offers the equivalent. 
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It is not a matter of favor, nor of concession, as before noted about the 
carriage — it is a different relation, and hence a different principle obtains 
in the case. 

This is a case of Right — that, one of Toleration. 

Repetition of Preliminary Question : 

Do schools exist, have a being, because of Toleration, or is it because of 

Right ? 

Discussion — Answer : 

On the 28th of June, 1776, Thomas Jefferson, of the State of Virginia, 
chairman of the Committee on the Declaration of Independence, drafted 
the Declaration. 

The committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia; John 
Adams, of Massachusetts ; Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania ; Roger 
Sherman, of Connecticut ; and Robert R. Livingston, of New York. 

The Congress that appointed this committee was in session in the State 
House — now Independence Hall — in the city of Philadelphia. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the Declaration was adopted, and was signed 
by the fifty -six noble men who adopted it. 

In this Instrument are these words : 

** We hold these truths to be self-evident, that men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed." 

These words enunciate the natural rights of man. 

In due time the wisdom of the people of the United States, as in Con- 
gress assembled by representation, adopted the following explanatory 
introduction to the constitution. 

This preamble and Constitution, by the adoption became the expressed 
will of the people. 

These are the words : 

** We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promctte the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America." 

In this appear the ends, objects, purposes of the judgment of the Citi- 
zens. 

The essential spirit of the Constitution of the United States is substan- 
tially : 

That it is a compact between the people of the United States on the 
one hand, and Congress on the other hand — that it is a contract, " which 
creates obligations and rights," between the people as represented in 
their several state Legislatures, in the first part, and their representatives 
as a Congress, in the second part — that this agreement stipulates that the 
people, in their capacity as States, grant certain powers to Congress — that 
these powers are carefully enumerated — that Congress, as individuals, 
have no rights except those called political — that Congress has no powers 
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except those contained in the grants — that the States retain unto them- 
selves all other powers that are not inimical to the spirit and integrity of 
the Constitutional grants. 

Again : 

The People, in the enjoyment of their natural rights, decide to establish 
themselves as a State, by represeptation — they enter into a direct contract 
with their Legislature — they confirm a compact, as between the Legisla- 
ture and themselves — this agreement specifies clearly the items of power 
which the people grant, prohibit, or command the Legislature to heed — 
they allow the Legislators their natural rights to all the extent that they 
are not defined by the Contract — the Legislature is a body having only- 
political rights which are defined by the Contract called a Constitution — 
yet the members have large liberty of civil rights under the State Constitu- 
tion, which is not enjoyed by members of the United States Congress. 

As Witness : 

** We, the people of the State of New York, grateful to Almighty God 
for our freedom, in order to secure its blessings, do establish this Consti- 
tution." 

(Const, of 1846.) 

In all of this matter of compact, as embodied in Constitutions, whether 
National or State, the people have been jealous of their inalienable rights 
— they have been so jealous of their prosperity, and so earnest thereunto, 
that they have emphasized certain stipulations by commanding their Leg- 
islatures to attend well to them — these include items and natural rights 
which are enunciated in the Declaration of Independence, which are re- 
served from Congress, and which are made imperative upon the several 
Legislatures of the several States. 

Among these items are : To assess and collect taxes to carry forward 
the work of the State organization — to provide for sure title to property 
— to render the safety of life and of property certain — to encourage all 
measures that propose to develop and increase the wealth, either materi- 
al, directly, — or, by implication, the power to make it, which is the men- 
tal — within the limits of the State. 

Whatever the people — within their natural or crvil ri^ts, deem best 
for their prosperity and happiness, that they command their political 
servants, the Legislators, to enact and carry to completion. 

Whatever the people — within the limits of their contract made through 
and by their Legislatures with Congress, and within the limits of their 
compact made by themselves with the Legislatures — whatever the people, 
in such a case, still hold ought to be done, that they state as Bills of in- 
alienable Rights and command respectful attention towards them from 
their representatives, who are the Legislatures of several States. 

Among the Bills of Rights that the people have enumerated, as embody- 
ing the statement of matters which directly and immediately relate to 
and concern the welfare of the people, are the following, as enunciated in 
the Constitution of the States from which the citations are made. 

It should be observed that in all those States where the Bill of Right is- 
not enunciated, yet the Legislators are as imperatively commanded to act 
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and c^^rry forward the wishes of the people in the matters noted following, 
as they are in those where the Bills are incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion. 

All the States in the United States agree in the practice and in the the- 
ory, as indicated in the Bills cited. 

Citations of Bills of Rights: 

'* Religion, morality, and knowledge being essential to good govern- 
ment, the general assembly shall pass suitable laws to protect every reli- 
gious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of pub- 
lic worship, and to encourage schools and the means of instruction." 

(Ark., Const, 1898, Art. 2, g 23.) 

** It is a paramount duty of the State to make ample provision for the 
education of all the children residing within its borders, without distinc- 
tion or preference." 

(Florida, Const., 1868, Art. VIII, ? 1.) 

"Knowledge and learning generally diffused throughout a community 
being essential to the preservation of a free government, it shall be the 
duty of the general assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, 
intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement, and to provide by 
law for a general and universal system of common schools, wherein tui- 
tion shall be without charge and equally open to all." 

(Ind., Const., 1851, Art. VII, § 1.) 

" The stability and perpetuity of free republican institutions depend 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the people ; Therefore, it is declared 
to be the duty of the State to establish by law, at the earliest possible pe- 
riod, a uniform system of free schools, in which every child in the State 
shall be entitled to receive a good common-school education at the public 

expense." 

(Kan., Pro. Leavenw'th Const., 1858, Art. VII, § 1.) 

• 

" A general diffusion of education being essential to the promotion of 
the rights and liberties of the people ; to promote this important object, 
the Legislature are authorized, and it shall be their duty, to require the 
several towns to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the 
support and maintenance of public schools ; and it shall further be their 
duty to encourage and suitably endow, from time to time, as the circum- 
stances of the people may authorize, all academies, colleges, and semina- 
ries of learning within the State." 

(Maine, Const, 1820, Art VIII, § .) 

" Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties, and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of education in the various parts of the country and among the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislatures and 
magistrates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the 
interests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, espe- 
cially the university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools 
in the towns ; to encourage private societies and public institutions by 
rewards and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, eciences, 
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commerce, trades, manufactures, and a natural history of the countlieiipy; to 
countenance and inculcate the principles of humanity and general biy ^eocT* 
olence, public and private charity, industry and frugality, honest>\ '''and 
pimctuality in their dealings, sincerity, good humor, and all social i\ iffec- 
tions and generous sentiments among the people." 

(Mass., Const., 1780, Chap. V, §2.) 

" Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govei 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educatio^ 
shall forever be encouraged." 

(Mich., Prop'd Const., 1867, Art. XII, § 1.) 

"The stability of a republican form of government depending maic/Py . 
upon the intelligence of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to establish a general and uniform system of public schools." V 

(Minn., Const., 1858, Art. VIII, § 1.) \ 

" Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- ^ 
ment, the preservation of liberty, and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged in this State." 

(Miss., Const, 1865, Art. VII, i 14.) 

" As the stability of a republican form of government depends mainly 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the people, it shall be the duty of the 
legislature to encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intel- 
lectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement, by establishing 
a uniform system of free public schools, by taxation or otherwise, for all 
children between the ages of five and twenty-one years, and shall, as soon 
as practicable, establish schools of higher grade." 

(Miss., Const., 1868, Art. VIII, § 1.) 

" A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to 
the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the general as- 
sembly shall establish and maintain free schools for the gratuitous in- 
struction of all persons in the State between the ages of five and twenty- 
one." 

(Mo., Const., 1865, Art. IX, § 1.) 

" Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential to good 
government, it shall be the duty of the legislature to pass suitable laws to 
protect every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
own mode of public worship, and to encourage schools and means of in- 
struction." 

(Neb., Const., 1867, Art. I, ? 16.) 

" Knowledge and learning, generally diffused through a community, be- 
ing essential to the preservation of a free government, and spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education through the various parts of the 
country, being highly conducive to promote this end, it is the duty of the 
legislators and magistrates," etc., etc., — as in that of Mass., p. 19. 

(N. H., Const., 1784, Part II.) 

" A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to 
the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the legislature 
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mhaM establish and maintain public schools for the gratuitous instruction 
of all persons in this State between the ages of five and eighteen. 

(N. J., Const., 1873, Art. VII, § 6.) 

"The people have a right to the privilege of education, and it is the 
duty of the State to guard and maintain that right.'* 

" Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 

forever be encouraged." 

(N. C, Const, 1868, Arts. I, IX, ^ 1.) 

" Religion, morality, amd knowledge, however, being essential to good 

government, it shall be the duty of the general assembly to pass suitable 

laws to protect every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment 

of its own mode of public worship, and to encourage schools and means of 

instruction." 

(Ohio, Const., 1851, Art. I, ? 7.) 

" The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the people be- 
ing essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the 
duty of the general assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all 
means which they may deem necessary and proper to secure to the peo- 
ple the advantages and opportunities of education." 

(R. I., Const, 1842, Art. II, § 1.) 

" Knowledge, learning, and virtue being essential to the preservation of 
republican institutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education throughout the different portions of the State being 
highly conducive to the promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly, in all future periods of this government, to cherish lit- 

<irature and science." 

(Tenia., Coast, 1834, Art. XI, § 10.) 

** A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty of the legisla- 
ture of this State to make suitable provisions for the support and main- 
tenance of public schools." 

(Texas, Const., 1866, Art. X, ? 1.) 

" Laws ior tlie encouragement of virtue and prevention of vice and im- 
morality ought to be constantly kept in force and duly executed, and a 
competent number of schools ought to be maintained in each town for the 
convenient instruction ofyouth, and one or more grammar schools be in- 
corporated and properly supported in each county in this State." 

(Vt, Const, 1793, Chap. II, ? 41.) 

"A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation of 

the rights and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty pf the legislature 

of this State to make suitable provisions for the support and maintenance 

of public schools." 

(N. Mex., Prop'd Const, 1850, Art VII, ? 1.) 

( " " " " 1870, Art VIII, ? 1.) 

These citations — together with all the practical legislation which is con- 
sonant with them, in each and every State in the Union — all these unite 
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to give expression, voice, to what the people hold to be among their inal- 
ienable or natural rights, — the right to encourage schools. 

Why this care of the people about education ? Whence arises it ? All 
of the natural rights of the people do not find so great attention to mag- 
nify them. 

Why this imperativeness concerning schools ? 

Why has society compelled Legislators to encourage and advance all of 
the youth in intelligence and morality ? 

Blackstone says* (Chitty, Vol. I., p. 32, Ed. 1870.) 

" The only true and natural foundations of society are the wants and 
the fears of individuals." 

" The will of man's Maker is called tlie law of nature." — (Ibid, p.26.) 

" But, in order to apply this (law of nature) to the particular exigencies 
of each individual, it is still necessary to have recourse to reason, whose 
office it is to discover, * * * what the law of nature directs in every 
circumstance of life, by considering what method will tend the most ef- 
fectually to our own substantial happiness." — (Ibid, p.28.) 

The citations before given discover both a want and a fear of the indi- 
viduals who compose the people — they assume a knowledge of the law of 
nature — they embody the labors of reason as it has been busy to best ap- 
ply this law of nature to the " practical exigencies of each individual " — 
they assume, with the authority of command, that intelligence, schools, 
are necessary to the well-being of the State, i, e., the people — they show 
that the people contribute largely of their wealth to support schools — they 
reveal a firm and an active faith in the benefits of education — they utter a 
want for schools, and they imply a fear, in that they command their Leg- 
islators, not leaving it optional with them as to establishing schools. 

Let the benfits that arise because of schools be granted. 

In what regions of benefits do they lie ? Wherein do benefits arising^ 
from education compensate the people for the outlay of wealth which 
they appropriate by legislation for the support of schools ? Upon what 
theory do people pay material wealth, time, and money for schools ? 

Is it for ornamenting society ? Society is practically quite exclusive — 
besides, the people hardly respect a mere ornament of society. 

The people are eminently practical in this, that they discuss public 
questions from the stand-point of " Will it pay? Pay in what ? Pay in 
returns, pay in returning a " hard dollar" for "a greenback." 

Assume that the people support schools upon the business principle of 
sure and ample returns in wealth and prosperity for all the outlay. Sta- 
tistics sustain this assumption. 

" Where does this locate the School as an institution." 

Chancellor Kent says: (Vol. II, pp. 196-7, Ed. 1867.) 

" Without some preparation made in youth for the sequel of life, child- 
ren of all conditions would probably become idle and vicious when they 
grow up, either from want of good instruction and habits, and the means 
of subsistence, or from want of rational and useful occupation." 

" That, in 1682, it was said by the first eminent lawgiver of Pennsylva- 
nia : * That men of wisdom and virtue were requisite to preserve a good 
constitution, and that these qualities did not descend with worldly inher- 
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itance, but were to be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth/ "—(Ibid, p. 207.) 

The Chancellor continues : (p. 196.) 

" In this branch of political economy Scotland attained to early and 
honorable preeminence." 

Here, then, is the region in which Schools rest — that of Political Econ- 
omy — that of Wealth. 

" Writers on Political Economy profess to teach, or to investigate, the 
nature of Wealth, and the laws of its production and distribution : includ- 
ing, directly or remotely, the operation of all the causes by which the con- 
dition of mankind, or of any society of human beings, in respect to this- 
universal object of human desire, is made prosperous or the reverse." 

(J. S. Mill, Pol. Ec, Vol. I, p. 17, Ed. 1872.) 

Under "Labor as an Agent of Production," Mr. Mill continues: 

(Vol. I, pp. 66-9.) 

" There is yet another mode of employing labor which conduces equal- 
ly, though more remotely, to that end: this is, labor of which the subject 
is human beings. Every human being has been brought up from infancy^ 
at the expense of much labor to some person or persons, and if this labor^ 
or part of it, had not been bestowed, the child would never have attained 
the age and strength which enable him to become a laborer in his turn. 

"To the community at large, the labor and expense of rearing its infant 
population from a part of the outlay which is a condition of production,. 
and which is to be replaced with increase from the future produce of their 
labor." 

"The technical or industrial education of the community; the labor 
employed in learning and in teaching the arts of production, in acquiring 
and communicating skill in those arts ; this labor is really, and in gener- 
al solely, undergone for the sake of the greater or more valuable produce 
thereby attained, and in order that a remuneration, equivalent, may be 
reaped by the learner, besides an adequate remuneration for the labor of 
the teacher, when a teacher has been employed." 

"As the labor which confers productive powers, whether of hand or of 
head, may be looked upon as part of the labor by which society accom- 
plishes its productive operations, or in other words, as part of what the 
produce costs to society, so too may the labor employed in keeping up 
productive powers." — (ashy physician and surgeon.) 

"Another kind of labor, usually classed as mental, but conducing to the 
ultimate product as directly, though not so immediately, as manual labor 
itself, is the labor of the inventors of industrial processes." 

" Whether mental, however, or bodily, their labor is a part of that by 
which the production is brought about." 

" In a national, or universal point of view, the labor of the savant, or 
speculative thinker, is as much a part of production in the very narrow- 
est sense, as that of the inventor of a practical art; many such inventions^ 
having been the direct consequences of theoretic discoveries, and every 
extension of knowledge of the powers of nature being fruitful applications 
to the purposes of outward life." 
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"No limit can be set to the importance, even in a purely productive 
and material point of view, of mere thought." 

"When (as in political economy one should always be prepared to do) 
we consider not individual acts, and the motives by which they are de- 
termined, but national and universal results, intellectual speculation must 
be looked upon as a most influential part of the productive labor of so- 
ciety, and a portion of its resources employed in carrying on and in re- 
munerating such labor, as a highly productive part of its expenditure." 

Dr. Adam Smith sayd: (Wealth of Nat., p. 621, Ed. 1871.) 

"The State, however derives no inconsiderable advantage from their 
(the people) instruction. The more they are instructed, the less liable 
they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among 
ignorant nations, frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An 
instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always more decent and or- 
derly than an ignorant and stupid one. 

They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and more 
likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they are therefore 
more disposed to respect those superiors. 

They are more disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing through 
the interested complaints of faction and sedition, and they are, upon that 
account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposition 
to the measures of government. 

In free countries, where the safety of government depends very much 
upon the favorable judgment which the people may form of its conduct, 
it must surely be of the highest importance that they should not be dis- 
posed to judge rashly or capriciously concerning it." 

As bearing further upon this question of education as a means of ad- 
vancing the State, it will be pertinent to consider briefly what is meant 
by progress of society, as a question of Political Economy. 

A progressive state of wealth is characterized, following Mill : (Vol II., 
p. 271-7.) 

1. By the unlimited growth of man's power over nature. 

2. By a continual increase of the security of person and property. "At 
the first birth of a nation the growth of individual liberty is the only test 

of the possibility of moral and social life." — (Science of Law — Sheldon 
Amos, p. 90.) 

3. By a great incre'ase both of production and of accumulation. "It is 
only in a condition of liberty thatindustrial occupations can be pursued." 
— (Amos, p. 90.) 

4. By an improvement in the business capacities of the general mass of 
mankind — because each individual is able to rely with certainty on the 
others for the portion of the work which they respectively undertake. 

Further : 

The people, as States, enjoy the security and protection of their natural 
or civil rights through the exercise of their political rights, which are their 
rights as citizens, which rights are secured by the Constitution, and by 
laws. 

Hence whatever the State does, in the way of enactments, is done by 
citizens — that is, voters are the active agents in carrying forward the ends 
Bnd labors of government. 
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That is to say : While every inhabitant of a State has civil rights, yet 
these civil rights are practically in the guardianship of those, and those 
only, who have political rights, or voters. 

That is to say : The natural or civil rights of any given number of in- 
habitants in the United States are in the keeping of simply a majority of 
the citizens, subject to constitutional limitations. 

Further: Among the various measures that the State creates, encour- 
ages, and protects by law is prominently the School — it is created and en- 
couraged as an institution thVt is purely one of Political Economy, one of 
increasing production and accumulation of wealth, — and as a "means of 
preventing pauperism and crime," which is still only wealth. 

The original preliminary question is in order now, to be answered. 

Do Schools exist, have a being, because of a Toleration, or because of a 
Right? 

The answer is clear : Not because of Toleration, but because of Right — 
because of inalienable rights which have never been surrendered by the 
people, either to Congress or to Legislatures — because of the right of the 
people tothe fruits of intelligence and protection from the folly and crime 
which result from ignorance." 

(Judge A. P. S.) 

To what end do they exist? To the end that by means of them the 
people may secure unto themselves increased wealth and protection. 

By what means do they exist ? By the means of political legislation 
and provisional enactments, which are in the immediate care of the citi- 
zens, or voters. 

All the provisions are clearly stipulated in the enactments under which 
the school springs up and continues to exist. 

What life, or existence, then, has a school? All public schools ? 

All public schools have the life of positive enactment — the Hfe of polit- 
ical continuance — the life of the government that created and established 
them. 

The first of the original questions is now in proper order: 

I. What is a School ? 

1. A School is an Institution for increasing the wealth and protection of 
the State, created and fostered by the political rights of citizens, and 
which is thus an expression of the reserved inalienable rights of the 
people. 

2. Or : A School is a political Institution for increasing the wealth of 
the State, and whieh is created by the natural rights of the people. 

3. Or: A School is a political and economic Institution that is an ex- 
pression of the natural rights of the people. 

4. Or: A School is an Institution in the Political Economy of the State, 
founded upon the natural rights of the people. 

5. Or : A School is an Economic Institution founded in the inalienable 
rights of the people, but created and fostered by the citizens of the State. 

6. Or : A School is a Political Institution created by the citizens (voters) 
of the State for economic purposes which rest within the natural rights of 
the people. • 

7. Or : A School is a medium through and by which the State advances 
the welfare of the people, using education as the means. 
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8. Or: A School is a Civil Corporation, established to facilitate the 
economic interests of the State, to be attained by means of education. 

For: (Bouvier— Law Diet,, Art. "Corporation.") 

"Corporation. A body, consisting of one or more natural persons, es- 
tablished by law, usually for some specific purpose, and continued by a 
succession of members." 

The succession, perpetuity, or "immortality" of a corporation is that 
which constitutes its principal utility. 

"Civil Corporations are those which are created to facilitate the trans- 
actions of business." 

" The sovereign authority only can create a corporation." 

NOTICE : 

1. That Sabbath Schools are not within this — for they are but a part of 
a church organization. Hence the Legislation which controls Churches 
also regulates Sabbath Schools. In a sense Parochial Schools are wholly 
Church Schools, under legal control through the Church. 

2. That Schools which are in every sense Private Schools — sch^ls which 
exist only, and solely, as an agreement between one person and another — 
these schools are not included in the above. 

For they are only pure matters of individual business relations — ^they 
are, in a large sense, not schools at all — they are but places of business, 
or items of occupation, which aim at the money returns to the teacher — 
just as that of any other day laborer. 

3. That the Schools included in special in these definitions and consid- 
erations are all those schools which have a life from the State, as corpor- 
ations. 

Such are : 

(a) All Public Schools, so called. 

(6) All State and government Schools of any kind. 

(c) All Schools which have managing Boards, which act under 
legal charters, of whatever kind. 

{d) All Charity Schools which exist under Boards, or charters, 
or grants. 

II. WHAT ARE ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES? 

It has been shown that schools are corporations — that they are created 

only by the sovereign authority, that is, the citizens or voters of the State 

— that they are civil corporations for facilitating economic interests of the 

State. 

Powers of Corporations : 

(Bouvier — Law Diet., Art. "Corporation.") 

" Subject, however, to such limitations as these (their charters), or gen- 
eral statute or constitutional law, may impose, every corporation aggregate 
(if two or more members) has, by virtue of incorporation and as incidental 
thereto, Jir«t, the power of perpetual succession, including the admission, 
and except in the case of mere stock corporations, the removal for cause, 
of members ; second, the power to sue and be sued, to grant and to receive 
grants, and to do all acts which it may do at all, in its corporate name ; 
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thirdf to purchase, receive, and to hold lands and other property, and to 
transmit them in succession ; fourth^ to have a common seal, and to break, 
alter, and renew it at pleasure ; and fifthj to make by-laws for its govern- 
ment, so that they be consistent with its charter and with law. 

Indeed, at this day, it may be laid down as a general rule that a cor- 
poration may, within the limits of its charter or act of incorporation ex- 
press or implied, lawfully do all acts and enter into all contracts that a 
natural person may do or enter into, so that the same be appropriate as 
means to the end for which the corporation was created." 

Further : 

** It is settled that private corporations in the United States, can not be 
repealed, in^paired, or altered at pleasure, against the consent or without 
the default of the corporation, judicially ascertained or declared." 

** Public corporations may, in the United States, be altered or repealed 
at pleasure." 

Again: (Bouvier — Law Diet., Art. "Construction.") 

"One leading principle of construction is to carry out the intention of 
the authors of or parties to the instrument or agreement, so far as it can 
be done without infringing upon any law of superior binding force." 

"When the Legislature grants to any body or person a privilege, it 
grants by implication everything necessary to the enjoyment of that right 
or privilege." (M. M. W., Advocate.) 

Note : It should be observed that a right or privilege has nothing to do 
with the means, or money, by which it is to be enjoyed. 

A right to build a railroad does not supply the means which build it. 

From the above : 

It appears that a corporation can be dealt with the same as a natural 
person. 

It was shown, early in this discussion, that rights exist and inhere 
between natural persons. Hence corporation^ have inherent rights. It 
will also be recollected that rights grow out of well-founded claims. 

Again: ("Parsons on Contracts." Vol. I. pp. 3-5.) 

" The Law of Contracts, in its widest extent, may be regarded as includ- 
ing nearly all the law which regulates the relations of human life. Indeed, 
it may be looked upon as the basis of human society. All social life pre- 
sumes it, and rests upon it: for out of contracts, express or implied, 
declared or understood, grow all rights, all duties, all obligations, and all 
law. Almost the whole procedure of human life implies, or, rather, is, 
the continual fulfilment of contracts. 

Even those duties, or those acts of kindness and affection, which may 
seem most remote from contract or compulsion of any kind, are never- 
theless within the scope of the obligation of contracts." * * * * 

" It would be easy to . . show that in all relations of social life, its 
good order and prosperity depends upon the due fulfilment of the con- 
tracts which bind all to all. 

Sometimes these contracts are deliberately expressed with all the pre- 
cision of law, and are armed with all its sanctions. More frequently they 
are, though still expressed, simpler in form and more general in language, 
and leave more to the intelligence, the justice, and honesty of the parties. 
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Far more frequently they are not expressed at all ; and for their defini- 
tion and extent we must look to the common principles which all are 
supposed to understand and acknowledge. 

In this sense, contract is coordinate and commensurate with duty; and 
it is a familiar principle of law, very general, yet not universal, that 
whatsoever it is certain that a man ought to do, that the law supposes * 
him to have promised to do.** 

"These contracts form the web and woof of actual life." (Ibid.) 

" Subsidiary to these are the rules and processes of the law, by means 
whereof a contract, which in itself is good, and has been properly con- 
strued, and is free from all removable elements of wrong, is enforced, or 
carried into execution." [Ibid.] 

From the above : 

It follows that because a man is a citizen, therefore he is under a con- 
tract with that society and State to discharge his duties to that State (Leg- 
islature) — he is under obligations to the State, and these 6bligations have 
duties and rights, as related to both parties to the contract, the citizen on 
the one hand and the State on the other. 

That is, the State having this power of right, can direct or command 
the citizen to serve it. 

To this end the Legislature enacts Laws or Bills, in due form — which 
enactments thus become imperative upon the citizens, because of the 
elementary and original contract, before noted. 

That is : Enactments are commands by and from the State upon the 
individual citizens or inhabitants of that State. 

Or: 

Enactments are directions from the State, which enable its citizens and 
inhabitants to fulfil their contracts with the State. 

"And if the legislature representing the State, fails in its duty, the 
people who create it have ^ right to substitute other representatives, who 
will recognize the obligations of the State." Judge A. P. S. 

These enactments are obligations as between the State and the other 
party, be it a man, or be it a corporation. 

Obligations rest, at either extremity — i. e., at the place of either party 
holding thereby — upon rights and duties — rights imply duties, and duties 
necessitate rights. 

Because of an obligation, each of the parties to it thereby incur, or 
assume, certain rights and duties that are imperative. 

Right Defined: 

*' A right is ameasure of control delegated by the supreme political authori- 
ty of a StatCj to persons said to be thereby invested with the right over the acts 
of other persons said to be thereby made liable to the performance of a duty.^* 

(Sheldon Amos— "Sci. of Law." p. 97.) 

From the same: — (pp. 95-7.) 

" A legal right is seen, first of all, to draw all its validity from the direct 

interference of the State. It may or may not correspond with a co-exis- 

t<int or antecedent moral right. It may be more or less extensive than 

uuch a right. But in all cases, it arises purely from the energy of the law 
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itself, as expressing the will of the supreme political authority, and its 
validity must be judged from a political, and not from a moral stand-point, 
— ^if ever these two can be opposed to one another. , 

When the State thus imparts a right, it concedes to one of its number 
a limited amount of its own indefinite power of control over all its sub- 
jects. Instead of directly infringing (as it has power to do) the liberty of 
certain of its citizens, it concedes or delegates to certain others of its citi- 
zens the capacity of infringing that liberty. The State, strictly speaking, 
operates by both methods. It sometimes, indeed, infringes or restrains 
liberty directly by its own immediate act, in imposing duties without 
making any rights co-extensive with them; or, at the least, where the 
rights thereby accorded to private persons are treated as of subordinate 
importance. 

The State also acts ... by parting with some of its controlling 
power to the persons to whom it concedes rights. It marks out their 
realm of free action, and the corresponding limits upon the free action of 
others. The State promises the aid of all its machinery of justice and 
police (though sometimes illogically, on condition of payment for its use) 
for the support of the liberty it concedes, that is, of the rights of the 
persons who are thus favored by the State to the immediate disparage- 
ment of the rest. 

In consequence of the existence of the right, one man can do more and 
another less than he could do in the absence of it. The right in every 
case comes directly from the State, and owes its continuing validity to the 
State. The law expresses in detail the nature and limit of the right, the 
mode in which it accrues, the circumstances through which it may be 
lost, and the modes of its protection or of obtaining compensation for its 
violation." 

It thus appears: 

(a) That a school is a corporation. 

(6) That this corporation is under obligations to the State which 
created it by enactment. 

(c) That these obligations determine the rights and duties in- 
volved in the case. 

(d) That the above is true whether the school be established un- 
der some general law, or under some special charter — for in both 
cases the State has parted "with some of its controlling power to the 
persons to whom it concedes rights ;" and the " State promises the 
aid of all its machinery of justice and police for the support of the 
liberty it concedes." 

Whence: 

(a) A school has rights and duties — but they are strictly legal — 
and they grow out of the command from the State directly, and 
"owe their continuing validity to the State." 

(6) A- school is really a corporation, which corporation is virtu- 
ally that which the State creates, viz., a Board of Trustees, having 
rights and duties specified by law. 

(c) That is: The Board of Trustees, or incorporate Board of 
13 
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whatever name, is the medium of management and responsibility 
between the State on the one hand, and the people on the other. 

(d) It is the case, frequently, that some other ofl&cers appear on 
behalf of the State, as aids to Boards, and they are appointed also 
by the State, as commissioners, superintendents. 
Whence, further : 

As a school is a civil corporation, established to facilitate the eco- 
nomic interests of the State : 

As this corporation is virtually a perpetual representation in 
and by a Board of Trustees of Supervision : 
As the people have their immediate compact with the State : 
As the people have commanded the State to establish and foster 
schools : 

As the State has complied, by enactments which create these 
Boards of Management : 

As these Boards are endowed with well-defined rights and duties 
by express or implied law : 
From all these it follows : 

That a school is a sort of double entity — a two-headed duality — it faces 

the State in its rights and duties — audit faces towards the people in rights 

and duties. 

Recall the rule of law construction which was given before: (Page 179.) 

Whenever a Power is given by the Legislature, everything necessary to 

make it effectual or requisite to attain the end in view, is implied : 

"And keep in mind the principle that schools for the children develop 
intelligence, or the capacity of learning well and quickly ; and, accom- 
panied by thorough and correct teaching, develop man into an obedient 
citizen and a skilled workman who recognizes easily the Power, Goodness, 
and Wisdom of the Creator, and who, without compulsion, observes the 
immutable Laws of Good and Evil to which the Creator Himself, in all 
His dispensations, conforms ; and which are necessary for the conduct of 
human actions in well-governed States — to wit, such as " among others 
that we should live honestly, should hurt nobody, and should render to 
every one his due : " 

Thus doing willingly without the cost of compulsion by the costly en- 
ginery of government or standing armies, and saving to the State not 
only the expenditures requisite to guard and guide the ignorant, the sav- 
age, the vicious and the idle, but thereby giving to the State the aid 
which always accompanies intelligence, virtue, and wisdom :" 

(M. M. W., Advocate.) 

Whence, attending directly to the main question : 

A. Rights and Duties op a School, pacing towards the State : 

These are : 

Right 1. A foremost right of having conscientious and able Boards of 
Supervision and Control — and this, whether the Boards are appointed di- 
rectly by the State, or whether they are elected by the people in any of 
their various capacities. 
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For : The establishing of a corporation for specific purposes necessarily 
implies that there can and should be commanded the requisite ability and 
integrity to realize those purposes. 

Otherwise such legislation is stultification. 

Right 2. A right to sufficient financial support from the State — furnished 
either immediately by the State, or immediately by local taxation — to ren- 
der effective the true intent of the State in creating the corporation. 

For : Unless this be supplied, the "sinews of war" will hardly be able 
to do much that can satisfy any who are interested parties. 

It is a principle of business that no income can reasonably be expected 
where there is no capital invested. 

It is a mere commercial consideration — no capital stock invested, no in- 
come. 

Right 3. A right of an active and sacredly jealous general oversight from 
the Legislature — it is the right of a School to enjoy this feeling of interest 
in it. 

For : The people should infuse the very sympathy of warm life into 
the Legislature, its polished unit — this Legislature, being the source of 
these rights and duties, should have a most watchful care over its en- 
acted creations. 

Unless this be the practical state of things, all such corporations must 
fall into a state of demoralization and inefficiency. The School has a 
right to this stimulus of oversight. 

The Legislatures are the Head-Quarters of the people — unless there be 
vigilance and energy at the Head-Quarters, the rank and file fall into 
easy-going ways that do not prepare for important campaigns, either of- 
fensive or defensive. 

Duty 1. Rights 1, 2, and 3, being assumed, there necessarily follow the 
correspondies duties : 

(a) For the right to an able Board, there comes a faithful dis- 
charge of the various details that come within the scope of the la- 
bors of that Board. 

(6) For the right to a proper financial support, there follows the 
duty of a wise expenditure of the same — the same wisdom that is 
required to invest any sum of money in order to insure the safest 
and largest returns. 

(c) For the right to general Legislative oversight, there grows up 
the duty of supplying such results — both in kind and in quantity — 
that the State can feel in no manner otherwise than that the income 
fully warrants and approves the expenditures and cares bestowed. 

Duty 2. The School has a duty to itself — that it shall so conform itself 
to principles of business and integrity that it can rest easily in the pres- 
ence of itself alone. 

It is not enough that one secure the good will of others — it is also essen- 
tial to a permanent growth that there be added to the above a wise self- 
respect. 

Long life and strong fibre are of solid growth — from the centre outward 
kind of exogenous development. 
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The School being an Institution midway as between State and people, 
its duty is to bear itself upright, with inclination neither to the one hand 
nor yet to the other. 

B. Rights and Duties of a School, pacing towards the People. 

Riglit 1. It is the right of a School to have the cordial and energetic 
support of the active sympathies of the mass of the people. 

The people are the final financial support of the School — the Institution 
should be of vital interest to them. 

Right 2. It is the right of the School that it have, as its active execu- 
tors in the employment of the Board, Teachers of energy, of scholastic 
ability, of executive ability, equal to the importance of the responsibili- 
ties involved in the c&se. 

For : If there be a failure here, substantially all is a failure — yet not 
all, for the Superior Management, the Board of Control, has a right and 
duty of quick and sure cure — that is, to install another Instructor at once. 

But it is true that here is a point of dearest interest, the choice of the 
Instructor. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is the veriest right of a School to have an 
able body of Instructors — nothing should defeat this right. 

Right 3. It is the right of a School to be patronized by the citizens. 

For : Unless they are thus patronized by the citizens the Schools are 
non-productive Institutions — the machinery all there, but no material out 
of which to w^ork wealth for the public progress. 

Right 4. It is the right of a School that the people keep a critical in- 
spection upon and within it — that they may become informed personally 
as to the quality and quantity of labor therein done. 
, For: If this be not done, there may grow up inadvertently and unad- 
visedly between the School and the people, theories and practices which 
fail of returning to the citizens what it costs them. 

Right 5. It is a right of the School that there be good accommodations, 
as to house and furniture. 

The general business principle is, to all practical purposes, that the most 
attractive accommodations afford the surest returns. 

Right 6. It is the right of the School, that it be well supplied with ne- 
cessary and useful apparatus, books, etc. 

For : Business dictates that a road-bed and rails do not constitute a 
paying railroad — rolling stock suflficient to do the work in immediate hand, 
and to invite renewed undertakings in business, because of increased fa- 
cilities, these are what judicious business shows are good investments. 

Right 7. It is the right of the School that it have a judicious curricu- 
lum of studies. 

For : If the studies are ill adapted to the circumstances of the people, 
to the genius of the times, and to the evident progress of the people, they 
are expenses without corresponding returns. 

Right 8. It is an inalienable right of the School that it be based, in 
its daily administration, upon religion, morality, law, virtue. 

For : The people, being controlled in political administration of gov- 
ernment, by the citizens, or voters, have the natural right to demand 
honesty, virtue, integrity in their voters. 
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The Schools help to educate the voters for the people. Hence the con- 
duct of the voters, directly or by representation, is but the reflex action 
or result of the education furnished in the Schools. And the matter of 
home and family education is largely in sympathy, also, with that given 
in the Schools. 

Eight 9. It is the right of the School that the Instructors — who are 
simply the agents of the Board towards. the people — are wholly ^nd 
cheerfully tothe School interests, and to the Board which employs them. 

For: It is a well-settled principle of successful business that there 
can be, safely, but one responsible managing power. Success and safety 
do not exist where there is an independent power within a power also 
independent. Harmonious perpetuity is hardly found where there is an 
"imperium in imperio," a government within a government. 

Bight 10. It is the right of the School to expect entire loyalty and sub- 
ordination from those who attend the School as learners — they, by ask- 
ing admission to the School, contract to do loyal service. 

For : Except this be so, failure is the inevitable result. Besides, the 
expenses incurred in establishing the School enforce the claim of loyalty 
— ^and the same rights that can create a School should make imperative 
the subordination to them that is necessary to secure the reasonable re- 
turns anticipated. 

Right 11. It is the right of the School to teach those things which will 
better qualify its learners to become able and wise citizens, and consci- 
entious and unselfish legislators and magistrates. 

Bight 12. It is the right of a School to insist upon, and enforce, that 
iorm, and those modes of discipline, which shall best establish the youth 
in those habits of self-control and of integrity that are needed by the wise 
citizen. Those principles of condnct that confirm the people in their pro- 
gress are, by right, those of the School. 

Duty 1. As before, each right involves its corresponding duty : 

(a) To claim sympathy imposes the duty of cultivating and util- 
izing it. 

(6) The right to have able instructors involves the duty of regard 
and support, that they may be free to exercise their powers and 
learning. 

(c) The right to claim public patronage demands the active duty 
of making the school worthy of this patronage. 

(d) The right to claim the active criticisms of the people involves 
the duty of profiting by such criticisms. 

(e) The right to a good house puts forward the duty of properly 
appreciating it, of caring for it, of protecting it. 

(/) The right to claim apparatus, etc., brings forward the duty of 
using such apparatus to its best advantage for the school. 

(g) The right to a proper curriculum of studies renders it a severe 
duty that such curriculum be conscientiously followed, until it is 
changed by the proper authority. 

It is a violent breach of duty when a curriculum is adopted or 
cast aside at the mere pleasure of the Instructor. It should never 
be tolerated by a Board of Control. 
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(h) The right to religion, to morality, to virtue, to law, empha- 
sizes the duty that their fundamental principles be daily held to in 
the daily workings of the school — that the whole management 
make it plainly visible that these principles are the vitality of daily 
administration in the Institution. 

{%) The right of the School to claim loyalty and cheerful compli- 
ance from its Instructors, with its requirements, causes the corre- 
sponding duty of enforcing it, if necessary, to assume an imperative 
tone. 

For, no kindness is shown any person by allowing him much 
liberty in the matter of insubordination to just and wholescxne 
authority. There is a leniency that is to the perpetual harm of him 
to whom it is shown. The very soul genius of our Institutions is 
loyalty to authority because it is authority. Business can not go 
forward without this subordination of employ <5 to employer. 

( j) The right of a School to demand proper respect and subordi- 
nation from the learners brings forward powerfully the duty of the 
School to insist upon them at all hazards. For : All the former 
reasons herein stated for loyalty are equally imperative here — ^and 
there is the added consideration of habits of loyalty to be inculcated 
in the minds of the young. Any School which ignores, or which 
is too feeble to command proper loyalty from its attending learners 
— any such School is a public misfortune. It would seem that such 
a School should be amenable under the laws as a public nuisance, 
and should be abated with promptness and decision. 

{k) The right of a School to teach those subjects which shall pre- 
pare the youth to become abler and better citizens, gives the duty 
that these subjects shall be taught in the School. To neglect them 
is to neglect some of the vital interests of the people. Studies that 
are of right, and that are necessary, are, hence, imperative — they 
can not be neglected without its involving a violence against the 
people, which is of the nature of a crime. 

' [1) The right of a School to enforce sound disciplinary principles 
implies and commands the duty of determining what they are, how 
they can be best applied, and of judicious instructions thereabout 
before the youth. 

III. SOME CONSEQUENCES FROM THE ABOVE PROPOSITIONS. 

1. The School does not become the property of the people, or of the 
Board of Control — it belongs, directly or remotely, to the State. The 
people only reach it through the State. 

2. The School is not the monopoly of the few, in their interest exclu- 
sively — it is the medium of direct well-being to all the people. Hence its 
curriculum of studies should have regard unto the needs of the whole 
people. 

3. The School being of the people, for the people, it should be supported 
by the property of the people, by taxes. 

4. A School is a Business Institution, created for specific purposes — ^it 
should be conducted in all of its management upon the principles of 
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Business. Its Business is to assist as being one among the many Corpor- 
ations created and fostered by the State — in increasing the wealth, by 
increasing the productive power of the State. These ends are served 
when the attending learners are acquiring sound knowledge in the sciences 
and in the arts — when they are learning to respect authority — when they 
are cherishing a proper self-respect — when they are understanding their 
relations to their peers — when they are establishing the imperative habits 
demanded by Business — when they are founding all their dealings upon 
the general principles of law, morality, religion. 

5. The School is not the place to teach untruth — it should teach upon 
foundations of fact, so far as possible, in the most generous latitude. 
Schools are not places in which truths of Science or of History should be 
modified, or warped to suit this or that Instructor, or agent, as he shall 
please. The people have a right to these truths, plain, unvarnished, 
unbiassed. 

6. These Schools established by the State, in whatever manner, are not 
places in which the particular creeds, or special beliefs and faiths of any 
particular sect or schism should be taught or tolerated. This is the work 
of another Institution, which is also protected and fostered by the State, 

But on this point it should be observed that Schools have the same rights 
as those of any other Corporation which is created for a special end. 
These ends, with schools, being good citizens as to law, and morals, and 
religion, it would seem a just right of the School that these should be 
practically adopted into the daily management of the School. Let it be 
carefully observed that the faiths and practices of any one sect are not 
necessarily the essence of religion — and that religion, morals, law, are 
broader in foundations than are apt to be the faiths and practices of any 
one sect. 

This article puts forward a claim for religion, morality, law, being essen- 
tially all one — but not a plea for this or that special practice or faith and 
doctrine. 

7. The School is not the place to indoctrinate the learners with any of 
our various political theories to the exclusion, or at the expense of any 
other theory. But this should not be construed to prohibit all political 
teaching — all the fundamental principles of our States and of the nation 
should be earnestly in practical exhibition before the view of the attend- 
ants. Our Institutions can only be upheld permanently by wisdom and 
knowledge relating to the principles underlying them. The youth have 
a right to that knowledge which shall enable them, when becoming citi- 
zens, to "act well their part.'* It is the duty of the School to give of 
this knowledge, as opportunities shall offer. 

8. A School — from the interests it involves — is no place in which to 
experiment with wild and visionary theories, put forward by instructors 
to whom nature has been partial in her endowments of energy and unal- 
loyed zeal. The School is no more the place for this than is the govern- 
ment which creates the School. Hence, schools should be conservative 
rather than radical — and no step should be taken that has not previously 
been coolly and impartially considered by judicious minds. 

9. A School, as an Institution, needs as its first officer, a mind that is 
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characterized by at least these two points : — A decidedly-executive ability 
— and a well-balanced, candid, judicial discrimination, with decided firm- 
ness. 

A mind that is too intensely that of the advocate may have its projjer 
uses in the list of Instructors — but it is hardly that of chief officer. This 
necessity is the same as that in any chief executive, as governor, or presi- 
dent, or chief justice of the Bench. His duties are to serve all — ^not him- 
self, not this or that party, but the people and the State. This forbids 
extreme advocacy in the executive. Without superior executive ability 
in supervision a school can hardly hope to succeed. 
10. The School is not a Home. 

(a) It is created by law wholly — it has not natural rights — its 
rights and duties are wholly political or legal — it does not belong to 
any one citizen — ^it allows of, and recognizes only civil relationships 
among the members of the Board of Instruction, and of attendants 
— it cherishes^no natural ties, for it has none — its life is that of the 
government which created it, and is perpetual, suppose, and entire- 
ly independent of the life of any one man, or of any body of men 
— it is under the duty of allowing applicants to enter it — it even 
advertises for more learners to enter it — its authority is wholly 
legal, and not natural. 

(6) A family — the Home — ^is almost the very opposite of all this. 
It is true that law regulates the Home in some part, but this regula- 
tion is largely secondary — the natural rights and ties, and duties, 
predominate — the Home is the cradle of the children — it is the place 
where seclusion is imperative — it is legally, as well as naturally, 
bound to provide for the sustenance of the children — it is the place 
where the relations of the natural affections are permitted expres- 
sion. Would it become a great day in our civilization, that day to 
be marked with a " white stone," that one in which the School 
should become as the Home in expressions of natural affections ? 

The Home, not the School, is the place where the life of the pa- 
rents is continued in that of the children. The Home, not the 
School, is the place where the little child can sob itself off to sleep 
in the mother's arms, not disturbed by the gaze of profane eyes. 
The Home, not the School, is the place where hearts bleed, and 
refuse to heal, because of the ruin that stares the boy in the face— 
the boy of the Home, not of the School. 

A beloved Instructor had to decide upon the merits of prize essays 
upon a certain day, in presence of his class — the day preceding he 
buried some member of his family — upon time, he appeared before 
his class — he arose — he bowed his head, while the youth sat im- 
pressed — he said: " I must ask to be pardoned for not having done 
this work — I could not see the words from this valley of the shadow 
of death ! '* 
This man spake from his Home, not from his School. 
When a pupil or student dies, the School forgets it, shortly — ^but 
when the child leaves the Home to go to the grave, the vacancy is 
never filled. The Home holds itself intact from infancy to age — 
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the School lives on, and is always in the hands of the active and 
the capable. Homes are more dear and valuable, and more to be 
cherished because they have the helpless and the infirm therein, 
the wee babe and the unsteady tread and voice of the grand-parents; 
but schools have no nursery nor easy chair for such as these. 

The Home is the place for natural afiection — the School, for the 
•common civilities and regards of society, and for the bonds of social 
friendships, and for the accomplishment of Business, hard and im- 
perative. The Home has friends by natural rights — the School 
establishes legal and civil rights only. In the Home all are blood 
relations — ^in the School there is no such thing possible — the State 
has no power to create blood relations. Some even almost wish 
that those in authority could have no blood relatives, and while 
this might be well for legal relations, yet its desirability otherwise 
is a subject for grave question ! 

These remarks upon the Home and School have been somewhat 
extended because it is feared that those often quoted words, " in 
loco parentis," are not sufficiently understood. They are almost 
without meaning — for all they can mean is this : that the State has 
given the School, as a corporation, certain authority — some of which 
authority is not unlike, in kind, that which the parent has by nat- 
ural and civil right. But this authority belongs exclusively to the 
School — not to the Instructor, except as the Trustees delegate it to 
him. 

Because a conductor of a railroad train has the right by delegated 
law to expel a noisy and boisterous passenger, or a three-card-monte 
gamester — and because a principal of a school enjoys the same 
rights, do we say that the principal stands in loco conductorisf 
Hardly, although there seems to be as complete an analogy in the 
case as in the other. "In loco parentis" means only that the 
State has given the Trustees authority in this or that direction — in 
the direction, as to its exercise, which resembles that which the 
parent seems to have by natural right. In fact, there can be no 
similarity between the Instructor and Parent, as related to the pos- 
session of the rights involved in the case — that of the Parent being 
natural, that of the Instructor being legal. 
11. The School being the creation of the State, and the interests in- 
volved being so vital, it would seem to be a legitimate and necessary 
consequence that all schools should* as to their advancement by the States. 
Hence, all work having for its end the bettering of the factors in the effi- 
ciency of the schools — in especial the Instructors — all such work should 
be under control of the same power that has authority over the Schools. 
Unless this be the case there must arise discrepancies, and a diversity 
of interests and views that can not secure as certain results as are desira- 
ble. Besides, unless this be so, over-zealous ambition, dangerous radical- 
ism, and unwise indiscretion have power to harm delicate interests to a 

I* The writer of this paper has evidently inadvertently omitted in his copy after sTiould, one 
or more words, which the printer is unwilling to attempt to supply. The reader should look for 
the writer's correction in a note at the end of this volume.— Printer.] 
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deplorable degree — and the door is also open for admission to men whose 
interests in a school is measured by the amount of money it will bring 
them. It should never be forgotten that while a School is an Institution 
created for economic purposes, to increase the wealth of the people, yet 
this wealth consists in the power to create material wealth, rather than in 
that materia] wealth itself. As well might one talk of establishing a 
State government for the express purpose of enriching the coffers of its 
oflBicers, as to talk of creating a school for the purpose of enriching in 
material wealth, the Board of Instructors, or youth attending. 

It does not help the case to answer that men have grown rich by means 
of establishing private schools. There are exceptions, and it is a question 
of not a little gravity whether the people have been as fortunate in secur- 
ing returns in sound education and elevated manhood, as those men have 
been in regard of material wealth. 

A School is an Institution — ^the Bench is an Institution — thp manage- 
ment in both cases are equally bound to have no moneyed interest in 
this matter, in special, if the best discharge of conscientious and impartial 
labors is to be expected. 

Hence all Teachers' Institutes, and all Normal Schools, and all chairs of 
Pedagogy in Colleges and in Universities — all these should be under the 
control and supervision of the State. 

12. It would seem a proper inference from this discussion that the Nor- 
mal School has its field very definitely bounded. 

For : the State has, in its schools, provided for a general education — ^the 
State desires to better its Instructors — it establishes Institutions expressly 
^ for this purpose, viz., to do just what the other schools do not do, — ^that is, 
give professional tuition — that, and that only. 

The difference between the provinces of a School and a Normal School 
is clear — for, as in Law, so in education — every one who knows Law is 
not thereby a lawyer, for the application of this Law to this case, how it 
. shall be successfully done — this is the very essence of the Profession of 
Law. So, in education, how to apply this subject-matter to the case in 
hand, the best development of this child — this is the very essence of the 
Profession of the Educator. 

13. It would appear that a chair of Didactics simply, can not serve the 
full purposes of a Professional School. In Law Schools Moot Courts 
form a central importance — they afford the test of practice. So, Normal 
Schools are hardly complete in education, without schools for Practice. 

14. A legitimate inference would seem to be that the attempt to carry 
forward both the Scholastic and the Professional investigations at the 
same time by the student, is attended with somewhat of hazard. For: 
the two fields being so wholly distinct — and both requiring the undivided 
ability of the students and Instructors — there must be suffering some- 
where, either in the Academic scholarship or in the Professional skill. 
To be learned in science, as a scholar, does not confirm one as established 
in the Profession of Literature — so, knowledge of science is not confirm- 
ation in the Profession of Pedagogics. 

15. Another consequence would be, with Professional Schools occupy- 
ing their special and proper sphere, that they would establish the Profes- 
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sion as no other means can — they would elevate it into the highest rank, 
and that right early. 

For, as in Law: (Forsyth, "Trial by Jury," p. 10.) 

" As the affairs of civil life become more complicated, and laws more 
intricate and multiplied, it is plainly impossible that such persons, by 
whatever name they are called, whether judges or jurors, can be competent 
to deal with legal questions. The law becomes a science which requires 
laborious study to comprehend it ; and without a body of men trained to 
the task, and capable of applying it, the rights of all concerned would be 
Bet afloat — tossed on a wide sea of arbitrary, fluctuating, and contradictory 
decisions." 

As the Science and Profession of Law are grown up, as stated above, so 
must the Science and Profession of Pedagogics grow up — and Normal 
Schools are the special scho6ls entrusted with this profound labor. 

16. An inference is, that children are legally entitled to enter the schools 
— they have no natural right there. 

Finally : The attempt has been made to outline a School, that it might 
be viewed by itself — that the boundary lines might be well established — 
that its own grand proportions may be studied in its own contour — that 
its beginnings, foundations, may be considered whether they be safe — 
that its purposes, whether they be wise, may be scrutinized — that its 
means and appliances, whether they be ample, may be understood. 

If this discussion has helped to bring up before us more vividly, and 
in clearer light that Institution in which we labor, that corporation which 
honors us by employing our experience, then is the hope of the writer 
accomplished, and his desires fulfilled? 



The paper was discussed by L. H. Soldan, Principal of Normal School, 
St. Louis, Edward Brooks, D. B. Hagar, Principal State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass., C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal School, Farmington, 
Me., and J. H. Hoose. 

Adjourned. 



m' ^ 



Second Day^s Proceedings. 



TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1876. 

The Normal Department was called to order by President Brooks. The 
Secretary being absent, the President appointed J. H. Hoose Secretary 
pro tern. 

J. H. Baldwin, Principal of State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo„ pre- 
sented a paper on The Relations of Normal Schools to Other Schools. 

[This paper has not been received. — PrinterJ] 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs. Geo. P. Beard, J. H. Hoose, S. H. 
White, Fellows of Iowa, Baldwin, J. B. Mallon of Georgia, J. R. Ma- 
lone of Texas, Rockwood of Wisconsin, W. E. Crosby of Iowa, L. H. Sol- 
dan of St. Louis, and Miss S. A. Stewart of Milwaukee, Wis. 

A paper was then presented by C. A. Morey, of Normal School, Winona, 
Minn., on the question, 



WHAT MAY NORMAL SCHOOLS DO TO FORM RIGHT HABITS 
OF THOUGHT AND STUDY IN THEIR PUPILS. 

There is an old maxim, that children should be taught that which they 
are to practice in after life. For obvious reasons this has been the subject 
of much dispute. / ' 

In the first place, much that is practical depends upon that which is 
purely theoretical ; and in the second place, much which can never be 
practical in the ordinary meaning of the maxim, is, considering the child's 
whole nature, as thoroughly practical as anything he can be taught. 

For years theorists have quarrelled over courses of study, the plain, 
matter-of-fact men insisting upon an adherence to the maxim ; others 
claiming that the studies which merely discipline the mind, should take 
precedence. Of late years there has been a compromise between these 
factions; or, rather, both have carried their points, as is usual in argu- 
ments. But in either case, or in both combined, the great object of the 
schools and of the courses of study, is to have the pupils acquire as much 
matter as possible. Now admitting that both are right, it would seem that 
in this sense both are wrong. If the matter of a child's ordinary school 
course is ever so well chosen, it can only be a beginning ; a foundation 
upon which he himself mxxBi build the superstructure of culture and growth. 
This being true, it becomes very important that the manner of building 
the foundation should be an index of the whole work. In the school he 
should not only learn how to do the work of the school, but how to go on 
working after he gets out into the world. To this end he must learn how 
to study and how to think. He must learn how to paddle his own educa- 
tional canoe, and to steer it as well. Then by proper exertion and ambi- 
tion he may drop his oar into one of the many rowlocks of life, and help 
to move the world onward. 

Children cannot be taught how to study and think properly by one who 
himself is but indiflTerently qualified. Therefore Normal Schools have an 
important duty in this respect. As |he pupils in these schools are taught, 
80 will they teach ; and the influence of their work will go on forever. 

What, then, are right habits of thought and study ?;and how shall they 
be established in normal pupils ? 

Neither question is easily answered. There, must be a profound love 
of truth, and a desire for investigation; a sound logic, or knowledge of 
the laws of reasoning ; the power to read rapidly and to observe closely ; 
and the ability to generalize, and to apply facts to the purposes of life. 

Culture includes much more than is usually taught in schools. It can 
not be tested by written examinations nor expressed by a per cent. It 
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consists more in what a man can do, than of what he remembers. It im- 
plies an understanding of the real uses of knowledge, and of the true pur- 
poses of life. 

To make teachers who shall have this love of truth, and broad culture, 
Normal Schools must in the first place choose their material more care- 
fully. Everything that conies to a mill will not make flour. At the first 
all those who will make teachers cannot be separated from those who will 
not; but it does not take long to determine them. It is difficult, some- 
times to make pupils understand it, but it is far better for all concerned 
to graduate only those who have at least a moderate amount of talent for 
teaching. 

Perhaps the first important thing for the pupil-teachers to learn is the 
proper use of books. It is useless to cry down text-books. All books are 
text-books, whether used in schools or not, and teachers must know how 
to use them. The practice of memorizing lessons is going out of fashion 
in association speeches ^ and educational papers. It still sticks fast in the 
schools because pupils are not shown how to use books in any other way. 
I remember with much pleasure the younggraduate of Amherst who first 
taught me how to get a lesson in Physiology by reading it. There was a 
large class of us in the high school, and we began as usual by memorizing 
the whole lesson. He forbade it, and showed us the better way; we were 
astonished that such a thing could be done. 

The reading-lessons in schools should be made to develop this power. 
Too much elocution is taught. The lessons of the day should be read in 
class for the ideas in them, without particular reference to the tone of 
voice or the quality of the emphasis. If a class thoroughly understands 
a paragraph in the Natural Philosophy, nine out of every ten of them will 
read it well. 

But it is no easy matter so to read a lesson as to notice and remember 
all that is important in it. Pupils will skim it at first, and it is for the 
teacher to show them how to dive for the complete ideas and hidden 
meanings. All the nooks and corners should be laid open in the class ; 
every possible view brought to light and discussed. Then will the pupils 
begin to see the ideas in the words of the book, and they will soon learn 
how to dig them out, and to throw away the shells in which they lie. 
There must be a broad preparation on the part of the teacher. It is not 
enough that he look over the lesson in the book. If he only does that, he 
will question the class with the book before him, either actually or men- 
tally ; and as a consequence the class will be confined to it in their study. 
They can have no rope longer than his halter. 

Cultivation of the memory, however, must not be lost sight of. Many 
are running to the extreme. Intellectual power depends largely upon the 
memory ; and in turn the best use of the memory depends upon the abil- 
ity so to collate and join facts-together as to form the knowledge of a subject 
into a compact, closely -related whole. There can be no separation of the 
two. One recruits ; the other drills and organizes the militia of ideas into 
a regular army, sure, reliable, and always ready for the intellectual en- 
counter. 

Young teachers are cautioned against talking too much. The caution 
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may be taken too literally. It means don't preach or lecture too much. 
A class should feel perfectly free to express opinions and to ask questions, 
and this habit is best established by a conversational style of recitation. 
While the topical method should be largely used, nothing quickens and 
enlivens a class more than a sharp running conversation upon the leading 
topics of the lesson. It is a difficult thing for a teacher to manage, for 
there is the extreme of familiarity and loose talking which will too often 
be the result. But the teacher who can keep a class withfti limits will 
not only succeed in establishing habits of quick and active thought, but 
he will incite a strong desire for knowledge, and a love of study. 

This influence may be seconded and largely increased by the social re- 
lations between pupils and teachers. It is time that teachers consider 
this matter more carefully. The general culture of the pupils of a Normal 
School may be more advanced by the society of good teachers, than by 
their regular teaching. Teachers should be accessible at their homes or 
rooms, and there should be a free system of visiting. There should be 
reading circles to establish a taste for good books ; talking circles to show 
young men and young women the beauties of the art of conversation ; and 
there should be circles to awaken a taste for art and the beautiful. Here 
again tact will be required to keep these meetings from degenerating into 
gossiping and flirting bees. But most young people need to be taught 
how such gatherings can be anything else. 

In these social circles the subject of taste in dress, and in manners can 
be touched upon to the great advantage of the pupils. A word spoken to 
a pupil at the right time, in the right way, by a teacher whom he loves 
and respects, will often change the whole character of his life. There is 
scarcely a boy in the world who will not exchange his gaudy red neck-tie 
for a modest black one, if he be asked to do so by his teacher ; nor a girl 
who will not cease to powder her face and frizz her hair if she be kindly 
told that both are in bad taste. As an objection against a certain Normal 
School in the west, it^was said that its pupils came home to the country 
districts so much better dressed, and with such improved manners that 
their companions at home were ashamed to associate with them. There 
could be no higher compliment paid to the school. 

Habits of close and accurate observation can best be formed in Normal 
Schools by the study of some one of the physical sciences. The more of 
them the better ; but at least one should be pretty thoroughly handled. 
If a class can perform for themselves the experiments in Eliot and Stor- 
«er's Chemistry, and be held strictly responsible for seeing all that there is 
in them, they will be upon the right road in this direction. There is no 
one study that so opens the intricate problems of nature to young persons 
in so short a time as elementary chemistry. There is no one which will 
broaden the minds of a class more, or fit them better for after- work with- 
out teachers. But it is the experiments performed by their own hands 
that are valuable. It is not the recitation, nor seeing the Professor man- 
ipulate the apparatus. To awaken enthusiasm and sharpen their faculties 
the knowledge must come direct from the operations. Very many exper- 
iments may be devised by a class using apparatus extemporized from or- 
dinary utensils. At Winona a class of twenty studied general chemistry 
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a year, eacli one jperlormang the experiments in the course, at a total ex- 
pense of $29.00. They were required to fit up the apparatus for each ex- 
periment, And were not allowed to leave one until it was entirely success- 
ful. The result was not only a good knowledge of the subject, but a facil- 
ity in handling apparatus which enabled them to perform the most diffi- 
cult experiments before the school with scarcely a failure. 

As a rule pupils Are not thrown upon their own resources enough. 
Their latent powers are not developed because everything is made too 
easy for them. It is so easy to help them over the rough places which 
we have travelled so often, that it requires a considerable efibrt to forbear. 
In discipline a similar evil prevails. Too many schools treat young men 
and young women like children. They are given to understand from the 
beginning that no confidence is placed in them, and, therefore, that they 
will be strictly guarded and governed. It is no wonder that young men 
rebel from such surveillance. In the German Universities pupils are sup- 
posed to be persons of common sense who know what they want, and how 
to behave themselves. They take every pupil to be an honest one until 
the opposite appears. In most of our schools, and even in our colleges 
we proceed upon the opposite supposition. To study well and to think 
well, the pupils of a school must be kept cheerful and happy. To this 
end there must be plenty of music. A good music teacher is a necessity 
in a Normal School. We all know how the hymn rests and enlivens us 
after a long sermon, and how important the music is in long Commence- 
ment exercises. It is the same in the school. The pupils are refreshed 
by joining in a chorus, and are kept in good spirits by it. Short vocal 
And physical exercises, conducted with spirit, produce the same happy 
effect. 

All the appointments of buildings and grounds should not only be neatly 
kept, but they should be in the best taste. Such a building and grounds 
will go very far towards making good teachers of Normal pupils. Add to 
these a form of discipline which simply requires them always to be ladies 
and gentlemen, and good class- work will surely follow. The educating ef- 
fect of tastefully laid-outand well-kept grounds is much underestimated; 
or, if understood, is sadly neglected. Like mills at a beautiful waterfall, 
pupils will convert the beautiful things around them into patient, fruitful 
industry^ 

The courses of study in most Normal Schools are short and elementary. 
The graduates occupy middle ground between the younger teachers in the 
district schools and the graduates of academies and colleges who are prin- 
cipals of high and grammar schools. With a few exceptions this is una- 
voidably the case ; and the graduates should be furnished with a guide to 
A course of reading and study, to be rewarded by increased honors at 
Alma Mater, All teachers have more or less time for study. They only 
want some definite mark to aim at. Upon graduation, let them be shown 
how and what to study in the line of their profession, and also in the field 
of knowledge to which they are especially attracted. 

As an outcome of the reading circle let a list of standard books be made, 
from which they are to choose in purchasing. Few articles are bought 
more at random than books. Teachers are as apt to buy trash as anybody. 
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unless their attention is directed to good books by some one in whose 
judgment they have confidence. A teacher of experience can make a list 
of books in ten minutes, larger than most pupils will buy in five years. 

Finally, all Normal-School pupils should be led to study human nature 
carefully and accurately. In their practice teaching they should be re- 
quired to present abstracts of the classes they teach, giving the disposition 
and mode of treatment of each pupil. This should be a special feature of 
their work, for the reason, that their success depends largely upon it. In 
teaching them, also they should be made to feel that their own character* 
and dispositions are thoroughly studied, and that they are treated accord- 
ingly. By these methods, combined with the systematic study of Psy- 
chology, they may be put in the way of becoming students of men, as well 
as of books and of nature. 

Adjourned. 



Third Day's Proceedings. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 12th, 1876. 

The Normal Department was called to order by President Brooks, at 
11:30 A. M. 

J. W. Dickinson, Principal of State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., 
presented a paper on Methods of Professional Training in Normal Schools. 

[This paper has not been received. — Printer,'] 

The paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. C. C. Rounds, of Me., Bel- 
lows, of Michigan, and Pres. Brooks. 

A paper was presented by H. B. Buckham, Principal of State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., on ' 

PERSONAL AND ACQUIRED GIFTS OF TEACHING. 

Three factors enter into the composition of the ideal teacher ; choice per- 
sonal endowments, skilful training and painstaking experience. Our 
schools will be perfect on this side when the teaching craft is made up of 
the very best personnel, is carefully prepared for the school-room, and 
conscientiously reduces the wisest theory and devotes the choicest gifts 
to the daily work of instruction in such a way as to make each day's work 
more skilful and more fruitful than the last. It will remain imperfect so 
long as unsorted multitudes come into it as into a mere trade, seeking 
in it employment with the minimum of qualification and abandoning it 
for whatever more tempting offer may come first. 
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The teacher carries into his school his native endowment of talent or 
genius, or the want of either, his bias of character, his spiritual tone and 
temper, all those indefinable elements which make the difference between 
person and person ; he carries with him, also, the formulas or methods 
which direct and limit his business, the results of his own observation or 
the authoritative precepts imparted to him, and the knowledge he has 
acquired, as the material and the instruments of the work he is to do. 
These last he uses, in the way and with the result which the first will de- 
termine, in acquiring that peculiar and perfected power which can never 
come to any without experience, and which experience itself can never 
bring to some. As all agree in their estimate of the importance, the ne- 
cessity of this, whether as tentative or final test of power, or as means of 
still larger growth and of still greater usefulness, this discussion may be 
confined to a comparison of personal gifts with what preparatory schools 
and training of any kind can do toward giving the power of teaching. The 
first may represent the antecedent, the "pre-eminent" gifts out of which, 
as from a germ, power is to grow, or upon which, as a basis, it is to be 
founded ; the second may represent whatever is acquired or taken on for 
the sake of professional use, and is directed to professional ends. The 
first are personal, attributes of the mauj marks of individuality — to be im- 
pressed on whatever work he undertakes ; the second are professional, 
not attributes, but the particular modes in which these express themselves. 
In the one, the person stands revealed ; in the other, the person becomes 
preacher, or advocate, or merchant, or teacher. 

I call attention, first, to the truth, that the concurrence of personal* gifts 
and of prescribed acquisitions is necessary to any profitable experience. 
Acquisitions are open to most who will pay the cost of time and labor 
they may demand ; power to use them with comfort to themselves and 
with advantage to others is denied to, or at least withheld from, many. 
This is the very simple explanation of failures in every calling ; the call- 
ing is mistaken, because these two do not agree in directing the inquirer 
into it, or because the opportunity of doing what the two unite in urging 
is wanting. Do my native endowments developed by preliminary educa- 
tion and trial commission me for this work ? Do my attainments grasp 
all the special demands of it and so date and countersign the commission ? 
He in whom these two unite brings unfailing power to his work, and all 
the rest halt and blunder by so much as they lack of either. One may be 
in point of knowledge and of any qualification which rules inay prescribe 
or examinations may detect entirely competent, and may yet make a cer- 
tain and hopeless failure from the beginning. For example, Greek, He- 
brew, theology, ability to write, may abound in a clergyman unfit for 
either pulpit or parish. One may know the omne scibile of physiology, pa- 
thology, and materia medica, whom we would not trust to prescribe for a 
common cold or an incipient fever. Carefully as they are selected, se- 
verely as they are tried and often as they are sifted, not all the graduates 
of West Point would ever make competent generals of brigade or division, 
and one able to conduct a campaign is rarely found and only by the loss 
of many lives sacrificed in the search. More notably still, one may be a 
fine scholar, of large and liberal culture, exact in all the learning of his 
14 
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department, and yet be a most miserable teacher. I had almost said the 
more miserable for all his excess of wisdom beyond a certain point. Learn- 
ing will sometimes overbalance every personal disadvantage, but in what- 
ever form instruction may come to us we need for its best eflfect something 
besides learning. Those, who in any calling designed to influence men, 
tjan hold their own simply by the vastness of their acquisitions, are ex- 
•ceptions, perhaps anomalies, not examples. We have all been surprised 
fet the stupidity and feebleness of teaching, both in the district school and 
the college, of some who are amply furnished with knowledge ; and we 
have been equally surprised at the apparently skilful, interested and in- 
teresting, teaching of those whom we knew to be very inferior scholars. 
It was not so much that these latter used better methods, for their profit- 
able use certainly demands intelligence and knowledge ; nor that the for- 
mer used no ** methods," for learning, if it is at all in earnest to commu- 
nicate itself and to influence men, will find or invent methods of instruc- 
tion ; it was simply that the one did, and the other did not, put themselves 
into, and use themselves in, their teaching ; the one way was outward, 
formal, hide-bound, irksome to both giver and receiver ; the other way 
was from within, animated by the personality and kindled by the fervor 
of the teacher. And so, though the hopper oi the first was full and the 
dull sound of the slow and toilsome grinding might go on ceaselessly ; 
and though the hopper of the second might have little in it and the lively 
music of its present grinding might soon give place to the meaningless 
rattle of an empty mill, they would both confirm the opinion that what 
each wanted was just what the other had. 

To neither of these can practice, however extended, bring accession of 
power to teach. The learned book- worm or automaton knows how to se- 
crete; but how to give without loss, or to scatter without wasting, or to 
inspire without enthusiasm, or sympathize without sympathy, he has 
not discovered, though he would give much to learn. The other expends 
freely all he has and makes the most of it ; and having done this, all that 
remains is to do it over again, and every repetition wears it thinner and 
thinner, till at length it expires by limitation. 

To grow through experience one needs to be continually acquiring and 
as continually using, and not so much using in formulated methods as 
expending through personal channels. We can never know too much, 
unless it be in the direction which the Duke of Wellington indicated when 
he criticized some of his officers as too highly educated for their intellects; 
that is, unless we have too much technical knowledge for the man that is 
in us to handle with advantage ; unless, to bring the illustration to our 
ow^n business, we make our schools mere gymnasia for the useless display 
of our real learning on the one hand, or mere gymnasia for excessive drill 
in prescribed regulations in which teacher and pupil are alike in danger 
of becoming machines only, on the other hand, there being no chance in 
either for the play of personal forces. That expenditure may contribute 
to power we must certainly have material, and plenty of it, and of the 
kind employed in the business ; but it must be our own, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, with our own substance incorporate, and when we 
give it forth it must be with our stamp upon it and it must be accompan- 
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led with our vitalizing energy, that it may first to ourselves and then to 
-others be a "tongue of flame," purifying and kindling whomsoever it 
touches. We ourselves must'be in it, not so much in the form of what is 
•called tact, for that often means only a petty device or a trick of conceal- 
ment, or a pretense which does not know when it ought to blu^h ; nor in 
the form of what is called magnetism, for that term, too, is degenerating 
And may already mean either storming fury and clang of un tempered ar- 
mor and roar and bursting of wooden guns, or gush and slobber which do 
not start from the brain nor reach the heart of those who have anv other 
organ ; nor yet in the form of method, if that means the imitation, or 
adoption, of the precise way in which others work, or any confinement 
to channels of intercourse between mind and mind already made; we 
ourselves must be in it with large infusion of our personality, of our char- 
acter, of our life. If acquirements are wanting, we shall be without re- 
sources to work upon ; if ourselves are wanting, we shall have no resources 
to work with. In either case, the harder we work, the more barren the 
result ; in either case, we are like men on a tread-mill ; incessant toil 
and no progress, weariness without reward, labor without encouragement 
or hope; these are the only results, and the worst of it is they infect 
teacher and pupil alike with a mental and spiritual death from which there 
is no prophecy of future resurrection. 

On the basis, then, that these two factors are necessary functions of all 
profitable experience, without which in its turn there can be no substan- 
tial test of merit and no available condition of growth. I proceed to state 
briefly what these elements of power are and to discuss their relative value, 
premising that the two dove-tail into each other and act on each other 
throughout their whole extent. 

I include under what I have called acquired gifts these three: the req- 
uisite knowledge of subjects to be taught, the requisite knowledge of.meth- 
ods of instruction, and familiarity with school organization and routine. 
All these the teacher, as teacher, must know. They are, or should be, the 
subjects of his examination. If he is seriously deficient in any one of 
them, his license should be refused. In other places he would not need 
and could not use them ; in school he cannot do without all of them. 
They are to him what a knowledge of law, acquaintance with decisions 
and precedents and the code of procedure, are to the advocate or the judge. 
They are what a knowledge of military tactics and discipline are to the 
officer in the army. Tliey are the professional outfit, in distinction from 
the personal qualifications of the man who enters the profession. I must 
know what I am to teach ; I nmst know how it is best taught ; I must know 
into what form, and into what regulations my school must be put in order 
to its best condition as a school. So far as I know these thoroughly and 
do these well, I am a good teacher. 1 could not pretend to "keep school" 
for a day without them. And in these, if other qualifications agree thereto, 
one may attain great excellence and skill and power. Whatever other 
qualifications coexist, great results cannot be obtained without superiority 
in these. In the use of them great improvement and progress may be 
made, and they are always and very properly one measure, perhaps the 
generally if not the only recognized measure of a teacher's merit. The 
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school officer and the sthool visitor judge by them, and the teacher com- 
pares hmiself with other teachers by this standard. In order to these 
Normal Schools and teachers* chisses and institutes are maintained, and 
on them licenses are granted. They are the formal conditions of success, 
not to be dispensed with or neglected ; they are the constant conditions, 
also, needful in the beginning of a teacher's career, and through all its 
course. They are even more than this; knowledge and method, organi- 
zation and plan, are the necessary channels by which all higher forces 
come into our work ; they are the proximate agents by which that work 
is directly done ; their direction, their manner, to a certain extent their 
results, may be prearranged and depended on. They may be reduced to 
a system and may be imparted by instruction, purposely adopted and con- 
sciously received as explicit means to a definite end. Still further, the 
knowledge required and the general principles of method and of routine 
are essentially the same for all in similar circumstances, and they can be 
adapted to all circumstances. In short, they are the stock in trade, which 
is to be used to produce desired results. By means of them the teacher 
reaches and influences the pupil ; they are to his teaching power what 
one's words are to his thoughts, or what color and canvas and brush are 
to his ideals, the instruments of expression ; without them he can do 
nothing. All this is claimed and conceded to be the province of profes- 
sional, or acquired, gifts. 

But we have as yet only half a teacher, and, if I may use the expression, 
neither the^irs^ nor the larger half. There yet remains all that makes the 
difference — and what a difference it is — ^between a teacher, and a man or 
woman, teaching; all for which often recommendations and correspond- 
ence have made a favorable impression. You desire a personal interview 
before making an engagement ; all the complement of your estimate which 
comes from judging what impression one will make, what and what sort 
of influence he will exert, what power he will bring to the work he is to 
do ; all that is meant when one says to us, "half an hour's talk will do 
more to settle my estimate of your ability and fitness than anything else 
can do;" all, that is, which is not professional, but personal. For it is 
the man in the teacher, that teaches ; it is the personality of him who 
asks the questions and uses the crayon, and not the technical training, 
that gi ves power to stimulate and guide. It is the authority which resides 
in the man or woman, and not that which has its only expression in rod 
or rule, in license or diploma, that persuades or compels obedience. It 
is what one has over and above his class standing, beyond his knowledge 
of formulated methods, outside of his ability as drill-master and law-maker ; 
it is his appearance, his manner, his spirit, his character, which determine 
fitness to use knowledge for the instruction of others and to be their guide 
and pattern. All the education and training possible cannot make a 
teacher out of an unclothed skeleton, or a tomb-deposited mummy, or any 
coarse-grained living creature. A silk purse cannot be made out of any 
thing but silk. It is a wicked waste of time and labor to put the ordinary 
boy or girl who does not want to work on a farm or in the house, or any- 
wherey into a training school for teachers, as you w^ould put them into a 
carpenter's or milliner's shop to learn a trade. As in a trade he is not a 
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good workman who has simply muscular strength, but he whose mechan- 
ical skill controls and directs his muscular strength, so in the school he 
only is a good teacher whose personal qualities direct and inspire his pro- 
fessional abilities. Take the man out of the teacher, and you have a for- 
mula, a machine ; take out the living, inquiring, sympathizing spirit, and 
you have left only an interrogation point and a guide-post ; nay more, 
take out the personal qualities and leave only the professional qualifica- 
tions, and you have but a dead, blind force by which to bring living chil- 
dren up to manhood^s powers and duties; and the resistance to be overcome 
responds to no such power. 

What are these personal gifts ? They are, partly, of the body ; good 
quality of voice; manly or womanly carriage; that degree, at least, of 
grace of movement which comes from activity and never suggests awk- 
wardness either now manifest or just departing; that pleasant expression 
of features which betokens at least good health and good habits; cleanli- 
ness of person, too, and conscientious attention to it. Feebleness, deform- 
ity, a hyper-lymphatic temperament, and poor health, should be excluded 
from the school-room by a law that knows no relaxing or evasion. All 
the physical influences in which children are educated should be full of 
health and vigor. 

They are, partly, of the mind: clear and sharp intellect, good faculties 
And well balanced, quick perceptions, readiness to understand, ability to 
make simple and clear statements. Dull, confused intellects, minds never 
fully awakened out of their first sleep, indolent perception, imperfect 
reasoning and inadequate statements, are no where greater misfortunes 
And no where greater stumbling-blocks than in the school-room. 

They are, partly, moral : a simple love of truth, a receptive attitude to- 
ward it in whatever form it comes ; a reverence for that is good, and a 
conscience void of ofience toward God and man ; a sense of obligation giv- 
ing character and sanction to all words spoken and all deeds done, the 
consequent absence of frivolity and trifling, and the presence and power 
of an honest and definite purpose in life ; these are needed to give purity 
and steadfastness and elevation to all efibrts of teaching. 

They are, partly, aesthetic: an eye to detect and commend to observa- 
tion and imitation whatever is proper, refined, or beautiful ; an eye to de- 
tect and condemn whatever obtrudes itself of coarseness or vulgarity or 
ugliness ; the taste and refinement which, expressed and enforced in a hun- 
dred unconscious tokens, produce their like in all under their authority. 

They are, partly, of the disposition : the cheerfulness which is disposed 
to be happy ; the perseverance which knows no halting till the end is 
ireached ; the resolution which never doubts of success, as it never fails in 
strong convictions ; the courage which dares to do right ; the patience that 
tries every resource without wearying or fretting; and the sympathy that 
understands and feels, pities and excuses, or pities and condemns. 

They arej partly, of the nature of habits, acquired indeed, but belonging, 
not to the business so much as to the person ; punctuality, order, method, 
the use of good English^ the right and diligent use of time, due restraint of 
the tongue, courtesy of manner and speech, proper companionships and 
Associations. 
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They also run into the professional gifts in that eagerness and passiom 
for teaching, in that aptness to seize and use whatever comes in its way ;, 
which, if it be not genius, is near of kin to it. 

Is this a formidable list of gifts to be demanded of only the dozen best 
and highest ? Will a little technical knowledge do without this additional' 
and preliminary outfit ? Will you commission to do this work those who 
are fit for nothing else, the intellectual dunces, and the moral ciphers, and 
the physical drones? Will you spare good health, good manners, good! 
taste, or that subtle combination of manly or womanly qualities which fit 
to command, and make "apt to teach," and attract and inspire and control 
children, from the common teacher of the common school ? Will you ex- 
change the form for the life, the routine for the power, the book-knowledge 
for the example, the man as such for the workman as such, in a business 
like this? For my part, if I could not have both, I would omit some of 
the professional gifts if I could be sure of the personal ones in effective 
measure ; and this not because I should undervalue these, but because- 
they can much more easily be supplied than those, which come not by 
any set lessons nor when wanted for any special use, but by gift of nature 
and made ready by culture for special use in whatever work their posses- 
sor may do. They may, indeed they must, be cultivated and strengthened,, 
but so far as their ground-work is concerned, and their importance, and 
their vitalizing power in the use of any technical or professional instru- 
ments, must we not say magister nascitur, nonfit f I find here the spring 
and secret of the teacher's power; here, in the personal qualifipations, in 
the inherited or developed characteristics of the individual, in the manhood 
that underlies and actuates and determines both the measure and the de- 
gree and the kind of ability which any can acquire. I find here the proofs 
of a call to teach and the prophecy of success in teaching. I claim that 
none are rightly teachers without this "fore-ordination." 

Go into the ordinary district or graded school — and include the higher 
institutions, if you please — and observe, what is called the "average 
teacher." You will find her — 1 change the pronoun to include the ma- 
jority of teachers, though I do not at all mean to exclude the other sex — 
you will find her intellectual attainments not high, though she has passed 
examination and could do so again ; and what is worse, she considers them 
high enough for the place and would resent any attempt to raise the stan- 
dard. If required to do so, she would prepare herself to come up to a 
higher standard, and when it is reached she would rest there, as she rest» 
now where she is. It is to her the regulation of a business she would 
follow for a little time ; it is in her thought a serious personal charge 
against the school oflScer that he is too particular and exacting, more so 
than others are or than he needs to be. All that the law actually requires, 
as that law is interpreted and administered by the proper officer, is here. 
The teacher means well, "tries hard," works faithfully according to pre- 
scribed regulations, and " keeps a legal school." But for the " average 
teacher," what is there beyond this ? what call beyond necessity to eara 
a living? what ordination, beyond the bargain with the trustee? what 
"letters patent" beyond the license beginning, "this may certify " ? and 
what result besides a result like the qualifications ? indeed, what other 
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result is possible ? A city superintendeut tells me that he has seven 
hundred applications for places, and perhaps twenty -five places to be filled 
every year. I can only wonder whether even legal requirements are made 
a condition of candidacy ; if not, the number might as well be, as it could 
easily be made, seven thousand ; I should very much wonder if, with 
either number, there were fifty fit personSj properly qualified, named in 
the list. 

Morals. 1. There are too many wholly unfit persons employed in teach- 
ing; a crowd of unendowed, unqualified, uncalled and half-educated per- 
sons are doing the highest and most influential work done on the earth ; 
there are far too many intellectual and personal Philistines in our camp. 

2. Tliis in the form of a query. Are the Normal Schools, withoutmean- 
ing it and not being blamable for it, by offering privileges too freely and 
by attempting to make teachers of all who offer themselves, elevating or 
lowering the standard of the craft, tending to make teaching a trade or a 
profession, doing most for the improvement of schools or for the advance- 
ment of individuals ? 



The following paper by John Ogden, Principal of the Ohio Central 
Normal School, was not read in consequence of Mr. Oqden's absence. 
The paper had, however, been forwarded for reading : 

** A PROFESSIONAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS." 

In a paper on "What Constitutes a Consistent Course of Study for 
Normal Schools," read before this body at Detroit, Michigan, two years 
1^0, it was claimed, 1. That a Professional Course was both necessary 
and practicable. 

2. That the Academic Course, which a want of an adequate knowledge 
of the common branches of education, makes necessary, should be subor- 
dinated to the professional, and used largely as illustrative of methods 
of teaching. 

3. That the whole doctrine of man's growth and education can be form- 
ulated and studied, both as to the susceptibility and kind of development, 
and as to the laws governing the order and degree of such development. 

4. That the whole range of the sciences, so far as they have been de- 
veloped, can, in like manner, be studied as to educational values, and 
arranged in the general order of the growth of the faculties. 

5. That the art of thus adjusting knowledge and employments, to the 
actual wants of the human mind and body, in all their possible relations 
and stages pf growth, constitutes the real doctrine of methods. 

6. That unless there is this thorough understanding of man and his 
wants, on the one hand, and of knowledge and its educational value, on 
the other, there is a constant liability, nay, an evident tendency to make 
mistakes. 
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7. That methods are themselves worthless in the degree that they do 
not conform to the fixed laws of physical, intellectual, and moral growth. 

8. That a knowledge of these should antecede all practice in teaching. 
Without repeating any of the arguments used on that occasion, it will 

be sufiicient to say that in the abovenamed topics, and the extensive 
field of inquiry suggested by them, lies much of what can be most con- 
veniently arranged into a course of purely professional study and practice 
for Normal Schools. 

If it does not lie in this field, I am sure I do not know where to look 
for it. This source can not, certainly, be objected to on account of scarci- 
ty of material ; for the contemplation of it, on the one hand, sweeps the 
entire cycle of human knowledge, physical and metaphysical, as a neces- 
sary means of properly understanding man and his relations; and on 
the other, the whole field of art, employments and language, in order to 
make proper applications, or the right adjustment of supply as found in 
knowledge, etc., to existing want, as found in man. 

This professional preparation surely does not lie in the mere study of 
the different branches of science, as such. Were this the case, Normal 
Schools could at once be dispensed with. They would be not only useless, 
but an actual imposition ; for surely this work of preparation, if it consist 
in nothing more than thoroughness in academic learning, can be more 
conveniently and cheaply obtained in the common school and the college. 
But if it be claimed that Normal Schools have a different way of imparting 
instruction, suggestive of the best methods of teaching, etc., I reply that 
this is both begging the question, and assuming a most untenable posi- 
tion ; for were it the case that the branches of learning are thus taught, 
it is just what a purely professional course, by a study of man and 
his surroundings, proposes to do, not blindly, as is apt to be the case in 
the quasi normal school ; but to do it intelligently, and to a purpose, 
having studied the conditions beforehand. And that the branches can be 
studied more thoroughly in a normal school, is by no means a necessary 
thing ; indeed it can be shown that the normal school can not, or does 
not do as thorough academic work as the common school and the college. 
This arises, usually, from a want of sufficient time. To this rule there 
may be exceptions. A Normal School with a twelve years' course would 
certainly be one. 

I therefore conclude that if help come to us at all, in this unsettled 
state of our professional knowledge, it must come from the quarter indi- 
cated in the foregoing. But that one man, however learned or wise, is 
capable of evoking such help and marshalling it in order before the army 
of normal-school men (and the writer can remember when the number 
was small and feeble) is quite another thing. We have heretofore claimed 
that it required the combined wisdom and experience of the entire teach- 
ing profession ; and that early measures should be adopted, to collate a 
professional code, and to place it in such a light before the profession, 
that we might have, not only the required curriculum of knowledge, but 
the prestige of authority also : and that the young Practitioner might, as 
in other professions, learn his business before he commences his practice. 

And I here renew this proposition (being present in spirit, though ab- 
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.sent in body), to wit : that a college of educators be appointed by this 
body, for the purpose of codifying our laws, if we have any, and reporting 
the same at some future meeting for the purpose of ratifying said code or 
course of study, if that be its name. In the absence of such a codifica- 
tion, and the authority derived therefrom, I suggest the following subject, 
of course to the inspection of this convention of teachers, hoping it may, 
at least, incite inquiry into this much needed reform in our professional 
work. 

Proceeding upon the supposition that the student-teacher is well versed 
in a knowledge of the branches of a common-school or collegiate educa- 
tion, according as he is striving for a certificate for a high or low grade of 
school, the first four or six months of the professional course should be 
devoted to a careful study or review of physical science, including com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, Botany, Natural History and Geology. 
This study should be accompanied as far as practicable by experiments 
and illustrations, both with plants and animals, until a respectable ac- 
quaintance with the laws of life and growth is acquired. Thus the whole 
field of nature might be surveyed, mapped out, and laid under tribute to 
the child's wants, in language lessons and object teaching. 

This doctrine proceeds upon a principle as fixed and constant as the 
laws of the universe, viz : nature first and books afterwards. Reading, 
orthography, and writing are best taught , through nature, not nature 
through the dim and obscure media of the printed page. The same is 
true of numbers and language, and the whole range of child knowledge. 
Thus taught, the time will all the sooner come when books and guides in 
this research will be craved by childhood and youth, as they crave their 
natural food, because a healthy appetite has been engendered. Butjn 
the old regime, the book seeks the boy, and not the boy the book. 

Dear teachers, when shall we learn wisdom ? Even when we "become 
as little children." 

These studies and exercises should be accompanied by a similar course 
in Psychology or mental and moral science, including the nature, growth, 
and development of the faculties, both of mind and body, commencing 
with early infancy, and following the steps or stages of growth through 
all the periods ol human existence. 

I think mental science is best taught in connection with Anatomy and 
Physiology — the mind in connection with the organism through which it 
works. The advantages of this course are very great. We can not detail 
them here. 

A variety of text-books may be used ; but I know of no one book as 
useful as Dr. Carpenter's " Mental Physiology," published hf D. Apple- 
ton & Co., N. Y. It deals in facts alone, and leaves us free to form our 
own theories. But a large part of this work must be done by lectures, 
experiments, observations, and independent lessons in nature's school. 

No one need be told how important this course is, or how interesting 
it becomes when pursued in a professional way, i. e.j with a view of mak- 
ing it available in developing and training latent or untamed human 
energies into habits of order, neatness and productive skill. 

This course should be associated with what it really implies, to wit : a 
similar review or comprehensive study of all the ordinary branches of 
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learning, with a view, not only of ascertaining their respective education- 
al values, but of their classification — according to such values — into courses 
of study, suited to the various grades of schools. This also would prove 
a fruitful theme for thought and speculation ; for not only will new beau- 
ties and adaptations reveal themselves, but it will be found, on a careful 
comparison of mental want and the nature and amount of the ordinary 
supply, that the disparity is fearful. 

Much that is now regarded as excellent in our educational curricula^ 
will be found not only worthless, but out of place and hurtful. 

Many things, particularly in our primary schools should be deferred 
or dropped entirely, and many things now excluded, should be introduced. 
In fact it will suggest, and probably secure, in time, an entire revision of 
our popular courses of study, from the lowest to the highest grades. And 
I trust I may be pardoned for saying just here, there is no department in 
the entire range of human invention or activity, that needs reformings 
more than said courses of study, especially as to order and arrangement 
of branches and methods of teaching them. They seem to be gotten up 
in the interest of some monopoly or patent right, without consulting the 
nature and wants of childhood and youth. Indeed they suggest the 
" Procrustean bedstead," for the child must, forsooth, be trimmed and 
fitted to the course, instead of the course to the child. 

This might seem like an unwarrantable charge against the popular willy 
as expressed in these courses, and their practice, as expressed in their 
actual operations. But, in the language of some of our respected con- 
gressmen, " I am responsible for it; " and stand ready to make good my 
assertions. 

But to return ; this classification need not end with a carefully-prepared 
list of sciences, as such ; but it may enter into each one individually, 
arranging its facts and principles in such logical and chronological order, 
as respects their relation to our faculties, that learning shall become a 
perpetual delight, instead of the torture .and drudgery it now is, in too 
many instances. In fact, no one should be considered competent to teach, 
that can not thus plan and execute an entire course of study for any grade 
to which he may be aspiring. This task is not so difficult as some might 
suppose. It is much easier in fact, than many other things of far less 
importance that we require of teachers — easier because it is more ration- 
al. Indeed it becomes a necessity in any well-ordered course of Profess- 
ional study. 

The student is now supposed to have spent one year in the above pre- 
paratory work. This time can be prolonged or shortened according to the 
proficiency of the student, and the degree of proficiency required. More 
frequently it should be prolonged ; for the field of inquiry is infinite, and 
as interesting as it is extended. The true teacher will linger about it 
always ; ever adding fresh supplies to his professional stock, ever renew- 
ing his wasted strength, ever imbibing fresh delight ; for the source is as 
inexhaustible as the fountain of Divine Wisdom itself. 

But closely allied to this branch or rather these two branches of our 
subject, viz : — the study of man, as to his possibilities, and knowledge as 
to its adaptability — is the study and practice of methods. This miuch abused 
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subject I commend to my fellow-teachers as one too delicate to be handled 
here, or at least, too complicated. It is one for which no rules can be 
prescribed ; and it needs none, since methods are the product of individ- 
ual knowledge and aptitudes. True methods are seldom superimposed ; 
they are self-evolved, and arise largely from our acquaintance with hu- 
man nature and its needs, and from a knowledge of the educational values 
of the several departments of science, combined with skill to use force, 
in a forceful way. 

Knowledge is a sharp razor. Its skilful use may accomplish great good, 
may accomplish wonders ; but in the hands of the unskilled and awkward, 
or the designedly vicious, it oecomes an instrument of evil, an instrument 
of destruction, destruction to its possessor, and to those to whom he 
would communicate it. 

Hence methods, as deduced from the laws of growth and the means of 
promoting it, should occupy another six months or a year, in the normal 
school. This is best secured in connection with the "Model," or "School 
of Practice." This " Model " is indispensable to an adequate course of 
professional training. The most learned and erudite may fail for want 
of ability to use knowledge skilfully, whether of an academiq or a pro- 
fessional character. A full course of practice, therefore, should supple- 
ment that portion of the professional course relating exclusively to the 
philosophy of learning, and the laws of growth. This practice should 
relate not only to hearing recitations and the management of class-work, 
but it should include the organization of schools and classes, the assign- 
ing of lessons, the use of incentives to study, and, in fact, the whole sub- 
ject of school management. 

Some of the professional text-books I use for the first six months or a 
year, in connection with lectures and general reading, are: QuickCs Edu- 
cational Reformers, Wickersham's School Economy , Hailman^s Lectures on 
Pedagogy, and Pagers Theory and Practice of Teaching, 

In the second year — more or less — Wickersham^s Methods, Hart in the 
School Room, Phelps's Hand-Book, and " The Science of Education and Art 
of Teaching J'^ 

These books, and kindred ones, I use much after the same fashion of 
using other text-books, assigning topics, and requiring the student to 
collect facts and principles, out of which we construct a course of courses 
adapted to the several grades of school, which may be under considera- 
tion. A synopsis of these, together with the lectures and independent 
essons, I require to be written out by the pupil-teacher ; so that he may 
carry away with him a text-book of his own construction, and adapted 
to his particular needs. 

The chief obstacle in this course is the want of time to become thorough, 
few pupils remaining longer than a year, or a year and a half in the Nor- 
mal School ; and a part of this time is necessarily devoted to the actual 
study of branches — mostly the higher, however — so that a compromise, 
as expressed in the beginning of this paper, has to be made between the 
purely professional and the academic. 

But a course of study for the present either professional or academic, 
must be different from that of a hundred or even fifty years ago ; both 
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because of the illogical arrangement and inefficiency of these ancient 
courses, and jtlso because of the increased demands made upon the pres- 
ent age. 

While human nature may be regarded as a fixed quantity, in all ages 
of the world, nevertheless, history reveals the fact, that there are con- 
stantly developing new conditions and aspects in the world of thought, 
experiment, discovery, and invention. These changes in man*s outward 
relations, call for the readjustment of the "ancient landmarks," the 
rearrangement of the old forces to these new relations. "The new wine 
does not agree with the old bottles." There i^n infinite progress possible 
in man*s education — in his intellectual and moral condition. Shall we 
ignore this while starting him in this course, and conducting him along 
the mere human paths of this progress ? Do we not hinder the world's 
advancement by this temporizing policy— this attempt to reconcile the old 
with the new, the false with the true ? 

Again: that course of study that does not make a provision for the 
continuance of a line of study and practice in the life-work of the student, 
is radically defective. It should not only beget an appetite for future 
study and progress, but it should indicate the food both as to kind and 
quantity. Many persons starve intellectually, for want of incentives to 
fitudy, and suitable directions after leaving school. The reception of a 
-diploma, with them, is the end to all study. This not only reflects dis- 
credit upon the course of study, but upon the manner in which it has 
been completed. 

A course of study should, in the first place, contain the elements of a 
life-work \ and, in the second place, its pursuit should symbolize the act- 
ualities and activities of such a work. It should lead the student to the 
border land of life's realities, as the popular term "Commencement" 
would seem to imply, and there, after his having acquired such skill, 
energy, and force, by contact with its problems, its toils, its handiwork 
(for I would have a course include handicraft also) commit him, fully 
prepared to contend with life's sterner problems, to a class of agencies, 
calculated to give the largest and freest scope to all his faculties, in sub- 
sequent life. 

All professional diplomas should, therefore, be both retrospective and 
prospective — retrospective in grade, as to past proficiency, and prospective 
in their provisions for future study and practice. The continuance of 
their validity should be conditioned upon future fidelity and progress. 
The teacher should report annually to his " Alma Mater," and the diplo- 
ma should be subject to renewal, or such alterations as the circumstances 
might warrant. It should also contain an index of future work, and in 
case of a failure in the fulfilment of its conditions, its revocation should 
be made as public as its presentation. 

This is especially necessary in a professional course. It would act as a 
monitor, and a stimulant to progress, thus preventing many shameful 
violations of the obligations imposed by graduation. A blank, such as 
the following, might be serviceable. It should be forwarded annually to 
each alumnus, the blanks to be filled and returned to the faculty before 
the annual examinations and commencements, as a basis or criterion, from 
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I. Mathematics. 



II. Nat. Science. 



III. Language. 



n 
n 



,1 

It 



.Extent, 






which to determine the promotion or demotion in degrees or grades of 
the holder. And in as much as real progress demands that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and ability to use it professionally, should go hand in 
hand, the academic studies should appear upon the blank in the same 
connection with the professional. The following might serve as a sample : 

Academic. 

What studies in the following list have you been pursuing since last 
report? 

Arithmetic Book, 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Geography Book 

Geology 

Botanv 

Zoology 

Physiology , 

Physics 

t;.„ 1. 1 /Grammar, Book Extent... 

if^ngiisn ^ Rt^etoric, etc. " 

German " 

Latin " 

Greek " 

L French " 

U. States Book 

General " 



.Extent. 



It 

n 
n 



ti 

(( 

(( 

n 

It 



IV. History and 
Philosophy. 



Extent. 



Literature {f«^«ii?,^-,_ 



It 



Psychology. 
Logic ... 

Other studies can be added to this list if desirable. 



It 

n 
tl 



Professional. 

1. What works on teaching have you studied since last report f 

2. What Educational periodicals do you take? 

3. What lectures or educational articles have you written or published? 

4. What Teachers' Institutes have you attended ? In what capacity ? 

5. How many months have you taught ? 

6. What Place Grade Salary 

7. What other Educational work have you done ? 

Fello w- teachers : the foregoing is submitted as merely suggestive of 
what we believe can be done, and ought to be done, in this particular field 
of our work. 

Let us either cease proclaiming to the world that ours is a profession, or 
else do something to entitle it to such a rank. Let us do something in the 
way of collecting and classifying the material about us, into a system of 
knowledge susceptible of study and practice, in the Normal School ; that 
those coming after us may not be compelled to wade through words inter- 
minable and discussions endless in order to obtain a few settled idea& 
upon their work. 
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Let us put our Normal-School Literature, and our courses of instruction 
in shape, and do it now. 

Let us have something like uniformity in these courses, and the future 
members of our profession will have cause to bless the National Educa- 
tional Association on this the Centennial year of our Nation's birth. 



ELEMENTARY DEPAKTMENT. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



MONDAY, JULY 10, 1876. 

This Department was called togetlier in the Mam Hall of the Academy 
of Music at 3 p. m., by the President, Mrs. Stone. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Mr. Z. Kichards of Washington, D. C, was chosen to fill the 
place pro tern. 

The President announced that the Hon. B. G. Northrop, who was to 
read the first paper, had just informed her by telegraph that his health 
would not permit him to be present. 

Mrs. John Kraus-Boelte then read the following paper : 

xCHARACTERISTICS OF FROEBEL'S METHOD, KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING. 

The Pre-requi sites of a Kindergdrmer and Explanations with 

Illustrations of the different gifts and means of 

occupation in the Kindergarten. 

The characteristic of FroebeFs method consists just in his methods of 
•occupying children, by permitting them to bring forth a product by their 
•own feeble efforts. These methods awaken and develop the germs of the 
creative spirit, the spirit of invention, and, instead of allowing the child to 
imitate, lead him to produce individual work. A real fusion of learning, 
-work and play is only possible, when the objects, which serve the child in 
its play, are not ready madej but invite independent mental and bodily 
action upon them. Ready-made playthings hinder childish activity, and 
train to laziness and thoughtlessness; and hence are much more injurious 
than can be expressed. The impulse to activity then turns to destruction 
of the ready-made things and becomes at last a real spirit of destructive- 
ness. Also merely mechanical work of the children, that which is done 
without exciting the imaginative faculties, is likewise injurious, because 
thereby the intellect becomes inactive. Froebel*s method aims to give 
nothing but the material for play. The transforming of this material, 
wherein play and work consists, is done according to law in a free, inventive, 
productive manner. "Just there," says Bertha von Marenholtz, "where 
the critic commonly attacks the Kindergarten, lies its highest value." It 
is thought by some, that Froebel gives to all children the same materials, 
prepared beforehand, so that they may make use of them ; and that he 
obliges them to draw from these materials determined and foreseen results. 
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But this would trammel all individuality. We do observe in some quarters, 
a disposition to make patterns and prepare elaborate material for the Kin- 
dergarten ; but this is a deviation which annuls Froebel's principles. 
His method is the very opposite. The child receives only simple material, 
which he can transform, or compose into new forms within the limits of 
their nature. The important thing is, that the teacher should be thor- 
ouglily imbued with Froebel's principle. The individuality of children is- 
neither constrained nor fettered w^hether Kindergartner knows how to lead 
him to a])propriative use of materials suitable to his purpose. Nothing is- 
more difficult to set forth in Froebel's method, nor more important to be^ 
comprehended, than the application to children's plays of the most gen- 
eral law of creation. But it is absolutely necessary to see how this appli- 
cation is made by the children, in order to appreciate the value of the 
method." Under the head: **What is required of the Kindergartner y^* 
(compare Report of the Com. of Education of 1872 in an article on " The 
Object of the Kindergarten,^^ by John Kraus) it will be seen, "that the 
most essential part of the whole system is the methodical arrangement of 
the exercises and the games, and the explanations given by Froebel to 
those who are to conduct them. To know them all is quite a study ; to 
apply them well, an art ; to understand their significance — their effect — 
the order and manner in which they ought to be given to the children, is 
a science. It cannot be too often repeated, that nothing but long and care- 
ful study of the system and actual working, will give such knowledge of 
details as would enable a person to practice the peculiar mode of instruc- 
tion, or to understand the many important points, such as the length of 
time to be given to each exercise, or which of these may be used simul- 
taneously. 

" That it is necessary to begin every art, every trade, and in short all 
kinds of handiwork with the elements of all knowledge, every one knows. 
But what the elements of all knowledge — what the elements of all work 
are — that every one does not know. What has been said by Pestalozzi 
and Froebel on this subject and repeatedly commented upon at length 
by Diesterweg, Bertha von Marenholtz has drawn into a small compass.'' 
In order to learn to read, one must first learn the A. B. C. To be able to 
work productively, one must learn the A. B. C. of matter, and also the 

A. B. C. of things, since all things are of material nature. But this A. B. 
C. of things consists in their common properties, for example : form, color, 
size, number, sound, etc. Whether we mean artistic or industrial work, 
it always has to do with form, color, dimension, etc., and these organs 
must be carefully developed and exercised therefore, if the work is to 
succeed. Before object-teaching in the school undertakes this practice, 
things and theirggproperties have been perceived by the young denizens 
of earth, — perceived as an impression not understood. But this merely 
indefinite perception does not yet give the A. B. C. of things clearly and 
definitely ordered any more than looking at books teaches the child the 
letters. Now this A. B. C. of things must unquestionably precede the A. 

B. C. of words, since the sign (the letters) presuppose the concrete to 
which they refer; this most original of all perceptions, of all understand- 
ing and learning, had not yet been found before Froebel. The things 
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and their properties are certainly there, and they are also perceived by 
every child of sound senses, but they have not been set in order so as to 
be irresistibly impressed in their original and simplest elements on the 
still blank tablet of the child's soul. This discovery, and the clothing of 
it in the form of play, is Froebel's general thought, and the new and 
important thing in his method ! Only in this way is it possible that the 
very youngest child by his own labor, that is by self-activity, can himself 
work out his intellectual powers in their entire individuality ; and the 
only proper nourishment, the milk of his earliest development be ad- 
ministered to the young mind. The material, which the A. B. C. of the 
properties of things (of all things) represent, are far more easily to be 
combined for the as yet unpracticed organs of the child, than the letters 
of words unintelligible to him ; the figure and image combined by himself 
express the soul of the child yet hidden from himself better than words 
could do it, just as the artist can express his idea, not in words, but only 
in works of art. But the discovery of such a plastic A. B. C. is not only 
the begmning, the knowledge, and the mastery of the material, it also 
brings the free methodical management of every work, by means of which 
the workman arrives at the comprehension of its theory, and thus only 
is labor to be raised to science, when it becomes an intellectual and indi- 
vidual product. 

Some time ago the graduates of Columbia Law School in the city of New 
York, some two hundred in number, appeared before the General Term 
of the Supreme Court to be admitted to practice under the Statute. Judge 
Davis, who presided, took occasion to say, "that he disapproved of the 
manufacturing of lawyers." While he thought it proper to examine the 
gentlemen before him in regard to character, he intended to instruct the 
committee to adhere to the admission of graduates from law schools, and 
although the committee were obliged to examine as to their character, and 
the court to admit them to practice, there were other requirements than 
the mere passing of the examination at a Law School. Similar it is in re- 
gard to Medical and Normal Schools. Says Dr. H. C. Wood in regard to 
the medical education in the United States: * 'There may be in the com- 
munity a wide diversity of opinion as to the power of the medical profes- 
sion for good, but there certainly must be a great unanimity as to its power 
for evil. ' What may be called the medical instinct of the race is so strong 
that in times of serious illness the most inveterate scoffer is fain to call 
upon the physician. The public has therefore a vital interest in the prac- 
tical skill of the profession, and, as this skill is chiefly the result of tech- 
nical education, in the training of young physicians. The methods of ed- 
ucation pursued in this country are at present singularly imperfect and 
the need of some control from without the profession is imperative.'* 
Says another: **Our medical schools, law schools, normal schools, and all 
professional schools, in a measure, fail to meet the expectant demands of 
the public in sending forth trustworthy physicians, competent lawyers, 
and teachers of power and influence, mainly because the material upon 
which they operate is immatured." The Principal of one of the most 
prominent Normal Schools in this country says: ''There are perhaps more 
quacks to-day in the profession of teaching than in the profession of medi- 

15 
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cine. The aim of a Normal School is to impart to teachers a professional 
education, and to enable us to drive out the quacks. The stupidity of 
the physicians is rarely felt at the time ; the blunder of the lawyer may 
result in financial ruin, but the crudities and ignorance of the teacher 
may continue undetected for years. If the man has a pompous exterior 
and glib tongue, he may deceive boards of school trustees for years. The 
teacher's work being intangible, and we might add, spiritual, the great 
inass of mankind cannot estimate it as they do flour, coal, and medicine, 
etc." 

" In America," says Miss Anna C. Brackett, " more than elsewhere, we 
must expect to find multitudes attempting to do what is beyond their 
power, and the profession of education, in common with all other spheres, 
exhibit this fact. The American Normal School, in order that its diploma 
shall mean anything whatever, has therefore to distinguish between the 
chaff and the wheat, and then, decidedly and with authority, to separate 
the one from the other, retaining only the wheat. Unless it does this 
steadily, without fear or favor, it will be of very little service, however 
large may be its numbers, because it will simply serve, in that case, to 
exhibit a natural weakness instead of helping to correct it." 

It may be asked : " What has this to do with the training and qualifica- 
tion of Kindergartners, who have only to deal with little children " ? — 
As the Kindergarten is regarded as the Nursery of Mankind — this fact 
speaks in itself for the importance that is attached to the true training of 
the Kindergartner. It has been well said that " if it were possible, every 
child shonld be taught by God himself." Every child is taught by a 
Divine providence that perpetually undoes mischief which our folly and 
wickedness inflict, and the best recognition we can make of this fact is to 
place our largest-minded and largest-hearted teachers over our youngest 
children in the school-room. The teachers of the lowest grades of pupils 
must be the animating soul of the school-room; must understand the 
varied avenues of approach to the sacred shrine, the soul of childhood ; 
must inspire with her own enthusiasm and work the powers by which 
the little ones can apprehend, in gradual process, the mysteries of knowl- 
edge." Similarly expresses himself the author of a little pamphlet: The 
Philosophy of Teaching : "So deeply are we impressed with the import- 
ance and utility of the Kindergarten, and with the high qualities required 
by the teacher of the very young, that we are more and more disposed to 
believe that the true order in rank and promotion among the teachers 
should be, to speak in paradox, downwards ; that is to say, the younger 
the children to be taught, the higher the rank and remuneration of the 
teacher; for not only is an extensive range of knowledge necessary to 
enable the teacher truthfully to answer the innumerable questions of 
inquisitive infancy, and to avoid giving false notions, to be afterwards 
with greater or less difiiculty removed — always with a shock to the moral* 
sentiment when the child discovers it has been deceived — but also a 
knowledge of the infant mind, a perception of the thoughts and fancies 
which chase one another through the infant brain, a knowledge and per- 
^ ceptive power which only a watchful and loving experience can acquire. 
An industry and a patience far beyond any needed by the teacher of 
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more advanced pupils, are required by the highly-cultivated men and 
women to whom alone the training of infant minds should be intrusted. 
Advanced pupils go more than half way to meet their teacher — the infant 
<»n render no assistance to his, all has to be borne, suflTered, and done for 
him — his future habits depend mainly on those given to him in his earli- 
est years. Yet the care of him in these important days is generally con- 
fided to ignorant nurses and to the less skilled class of teachers." 

As I said already some years ago before this Association: that " One of 
the chief causes that Froebel's method mostly has been executed imper- 
fectly, is the insufficient training of Kindergdrtners" and I here repeat 
what we demand of a KindergSrtner, viz : ** An indispensable element in 
the Kindergartner is, a quick and ready sympathy with the children, but 
it must be real, genuine, not pretended. She must be a child at heart, 
must be mother and sister to the children, and feel happy in their com- 
pany, and have a clear insight into child-nature and life up to the seventh 
year. The nature of the child's mind is best learned by studying the 
thing itself. The principles of education cannot be fully mastered, es- 
pecially in their relation to methods, unless illustrated by their applica- 
tion, and these can be done only where they are practiced. An exact 
knowledge and spiritual comprehension should be demanded, united 
with dexterous handling and turning to account as realization of the 
material ; some musical knowledge and ability so as to execute Froebel's 
songs, and guide the plays with pleasure; a cheerful humor that can 
easily enter the child's plays, and is not easily affected by childish frow- 
ardness; conscientiousness; so much knowledge of nature as to be en- 
abled to show to the children everywhere the Creator's love, wisdom, 
and power ; in short, a pure and perfectly-cultivated mind and character ; 
an idea of enduring results of her labor ; a knowledge of the difficulties 
of her work, an appreciation of the sad consequences of mistakes; and, 
once more, a warm love for children, a spirit of self-sacrifice for their 
^ood, a just estimate of the true dignity of her vocation. Then it will 
be seen that it requires more tact, more energy, more ingenuity, more 
skill, more labor on the part of the Kindergartner, an industry and 
patience far beyond any needed by the teacher of more advanced pupils. 
And last, but not least, the Kindergartner needs true enthusiasm, which 
is kindled only at the altar of the living heart of little children." The 
Kindergartner should also know how the cheerful play of the children 
should pass over into more serious instruction of the school. What ren- 
ders children so happy in the Kindergarten is that they learn to play, the 
only thing that they care for after having supplied their animal wants. 

"That which will render pupils as happy in the primary schools is, that 
they learn to learn, the next thiqg children care for after they have 
learned to play," and that this latter should be the result of the Kinder- 
garten time ; it should be found existing in children at their seventh 
year." It should further be borne in mind that the aim of the Kinder- 
garten system of training, which is intended for young children up to 
seven years of age — ^when school-training proper should begin — is to pre- 
pare for all subsequent education. But in order that school- teaching 
proper should begin in the right way, the Kindergartner should know how 
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the cheerful play of the children should pass over finally into the more 
serious instruction of the school. This is a point of great significance; so 
much so, that Diesterweg says, that "if this could not be done, it would 
be better that we had no Kindergartens." The Kinderg&rtner is also often 
asked to give elementary instruction to those children who have passed 
through the Kindergarten ; and if it were only on this account she should 
be acquainted with the pedagogics of the new elementary methods, and 
the history of their development, and she also must be taught how to teach. 
Without this knowledge she would be in the dark in regard to instruction, 
and gross mistakes could easily be made in regard to the school and its 
institutions. A sufficient insight into school afiairs will, besides, make 
her modest, and she will not judge schools hastily if she acquires a knowl- 
edge of the highly-gifted persons who have devoted their lives to its de- 
velopment and continued accomplishment. If we look more minutely at 
the subject and the method of instruction, we ought to render more prom- 
inent the fact that the different branches of instruction have a certain 
connection with and relation to each other, and have their focus, so to 
speak, in Froebel. For only through strictly -join ted and united work can 
we come nearer to the aim of the training of the true Kindergartner, and 
can an independent, conscious work be reached — that is, if we can pre- 
suppose that the instruction can be called profound and comprehensive. 
In regard to the different branches of instruction, we require, in peda- 
gogics, complete and exact knowledge of the newer historical pedagogical 
development, from Amos Comenius to Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is a 
fact, and everybody can see it who follows the development of universal 
history, that one fact develops itself from the preceding one. Before our 
time excellent men have lived, and they have prepared the ground, that 
our ideas may find a place thereon. We all are standing on the shoulders 
of our ancestors, and, therefore, also, Froebel does not stand alone by 
himself in his educational endeavors. Comenius, Ratichius, Franke„ 
Salzmann, Basedow, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Krause, Fichte, Diesterweg, etc., 
etc. What significance is attached to these names for education in Ger- 
many ! Froebel, in many things, is very much like them, and in other 
things, again, he is widely different. But a Kindergartner should be inti- 
mate with this. For it often happens that teachers who have read a little 
of Froebel, put the question : "What Froebel asks, many others have said 
before him ; " for example this question : "Did not Comenius say that the 
plaj" of the child was his work ? " Ought not she be enabled to answer: 
" Who of them has, like Froebel, taken in hand so practically the educa- 
tion of the little-ones, that in it the germ of all future good might be 
placed ? And who gave us the meanSy and discovered the laws of life, 
through which alone we can educate according to nature ? Without a 
knowledge of the efforts of the past centuries no one is enabled to see why 
Froebel's efforts became a necessity, an historical act, and why Froebel, 
for all time, will occupy such a prominent place in pedagogy, We also 
must do justice to the time after Froebel up to the present day ; this time 
must be looked upon and talked over, and the merit of the prominent ad- 
vocates of pedagogical ideas should be duly recognized, and their writings 
read and criticised. The system of Froebel and his means, founded on old 
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and new phyetol<^icaI and psychological experiences and investigations, 
shonld be studied theoretically and practically, so that each Kindergilrtner 
will be enabled to give as quickly an account for questions as well as she 
has learned to handle methodically the means of occupation. She must 
be, in the fullest eenae, not only the guide of the plays, but, also, under- 
stand them thoroughly, 

•The activity of the soul shows itself in the child as play. Frbdbrick 
Fboebbl made use of this hint, giving the Kindergarten-games as the first 
object-lesson, and malcea us notice the great law, which rules in the king- 
dom of form, viz: that from the different composition and arrangement 
of a/etij primary forms, alt existing forms are made. The first game Froe- 
bel gives to the child is the Ball, generally called (fte ls( Gift. It consists 
of six, soft, colored balls, of the primary and secondary colors. The ball 
is the fonn of movement. Colors are the productions of light, and help to 
awaken the mind's Ught through the pleasure they create. These six 
balls are introduced to the child in every possible different and individual 
The ball illustrates the general properties of form, color, size, 
weight, space, and density. As soon as the little 
hand is strong enough to hold something, the 
eye to see, the ear to hear, comes the desire to 
seize something — and what can he better suited 
to the infant's hand than the soft ball, which has 
neither corners nor edges ? The ball can be fast- 
ened to a string, and many little games are thus 
carried out, whilst song accompanies the action 
of moving it up and down, left and right, front 
and back, round and round, so that the ear is ae 
well pleased and trained, as eye and hand, and 
the game opens iheininii by degrfis. Thus in the 
simplest of games we are enabled to keep to the 
harmonious development of the soul's capabili- 
ties through the development of the body. 

Thesftond Gift consists of a wooden ball, a cylinder, and a cube. When 
the child grows older and stronger, it wishes 
to hold firmer objects; it unconsciously coni- 
parn, which leads to knowledge. In order to 
gain clear knowledge tlie child must not be 
contused by too many forms — but draw its 
comparisons from a few primary forms which 
form a strong contrast. Ttie two primary con- 
trasta are tphere and cube, the cylinder being 
its intermediate.; the sphere is the embodiment 
' of life — the cube that of rest — the cylinder 
combining both qualities; the sphere is a 
■ unit — the cube a variety ; the ball remains al- 

ways unchanged in its apparent form, whether in motion or rest,— =the cube 
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changee at the elightest motion and position. The coaaecting link, the 
cylinder, contains the ball and is contained b; the cube. 

The third Gift is a cubedividedonceinevery direction, giving thus eight 
equal cubes. In the second gift the cube is used as a 
whole, — now the child, by this equal division, becomes 
acquainted with the contrast of size, and, as this divi- 
s the natural desire of the child to see the 
inside o( things, to see how it ii made, he begins to tread 
the.road of rational anatysis. The child using the parts 
of 'tile cube to rejoin them again to theoriginal cube or 
lis, analysis tlius ends in synthesis, and satisfies the 
child's desire to create — a little story enlivening the 
whole or a song accompanying the work. This gift is 
also used forteachingnumber; also symmetrical forms 
are made, so-called forms of beauty, whereby the law 
of symmetry is brought forward. One form always can 
be altered into a series of different ones, the child thus 
learning the composition and arrangement of thinga. 
The fourth Gift con- 
sistsalso of a divided 
cube ; it is tour times 
divided into eight 
oblong blocks or 
bricks. The contrast 
of this gift with the 
. the sub-division of its 
Q their totality of equal- 
sized cubes. The cubes of the third gift are 
equal in height, length, and breadth ; the ob- 
long blocks of the fourth gift aretwice as long 

as they are broad, and twice as broad as they are high. This gift is used 
in a similar manner as the former ones, but by the oblong shape of the 




e consists ii 
parts; the likeness ii 





blocks A greater variety of forma is gwned, and drawing the child's at- 
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tention to the difference between them, the geometrical qualities are 
brought forward. It waaawise intention in Froebel in choosing the num- 
ber eight in the III and IV Gifta, so that the child might be able to over- 
look the material from which he builds. Children learn particularly in. 
these gifts to develop in themselves the great law aijirdtr, which is the 
condition of everything that lives and moves. 

The fifth Gift is an extension of the third Gift, proceeding, as all devel- 
opment does, and all Froebel's 
occupal ins do, from the sim- 
ple to the complex, from the 
easy to tlie difficult. Thisgift, 
like the preceding two, con- 
sists of a cube, though larger 
and containing a greaternum- 
ber of pwta 27 cubes, some of them being sub- 
diMdedfagain diagonally into half and quarter 
triangular forma. The forms the child 
now can build are, of course, of great 
multiplicity, and look very real. Num- 
ber can be developed to a great degree. 
The III and IV Gifts giving halves, 
quarters, and eighths— we can divide 
thia gift into thirda, ninths, and twen- 
ty seventha; fractions, multiplication, 
;., can be taught and dem- 
on&trated by each child without diffi- 
:ultj The symmetrical forms are de- 
veloped from a given ground-form— a 
central squareand four triangles, which 
by equal even chanjjes alwajs keepmgthe oppositesalike, give themost 
beautiful form Geometrical forms and the forms of prisms are by slight 
changes demonstrated by the child 

Thf. sixth Gift is in size like the preceding cube ; it is an extension of 
the fourth Gift, containing 27 oblongs, three of them being divided length- 
wise and six across. This gittallows of course 
a far greater number of forms, than the IV 
Gift, and teaches in a simple way geometrical 
theory; also architectural forma and aymmet- 
ricat ones can be built from it. 

Until now the body occupied us. The pri- 
mary forms of all that is real, form the solid 
foundation of all abstract ideas to which we 
1 attain in the further formation of the 
mind The more we become acquainted with the 
correct will be our abstract ideas. In the first gift 





preparation for abstract ideas ; when, for example, w 
right, left,up, down, eto., these words are only the ideas 1 
of the body. It would be a very imperfect education if 



already shown a 
1 use the words, 
f the movements 
'e passed straight 
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from material objects to the more abetract studies of reading and writing 
Froebel need in hie system the so-called laying game» ao to say as a 
bridge to these The universal progressive law is also here found m the 
connection of the tablet with the body forming so to bbj the plane side 
of the hod J 

■ The square is given first being the embodied i 
side of the cube 
The isoacelet rtghl angled triangle follows next 
► being gained by the diag>nal section of the | 
square This tablet is follow ed bj The equx 
lateral triangle Ike scalene trtangle and the I 
obiiMc angled trtangle 
Other occupations developed from the ' 
plane are Paper folding paper-cutting and n 




lat-plaiting 
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per folding a,nd paper cutttng rest on geometrical calculations theirgronnd 

form 19 a sqnare piece of paper 

The directions from right and 
left up and down etc and 
their combinations are the di 
rectKus in which the paper is 
folded an 1 cut The results of 
folding&re either symmetrical- 
ly joined together to stars, or 
uaedforbaakets, or other kind of work. Theresultsof 
paper-cutting are pasted 
on paper, by which the 
children learn again 
symmetry of form and 
neatness, and the endless 
P changes delight the. fan- 
cy and awaken the intelligence and higher 
undererstanding. The 
mat-plaiting rests on 
the law of weaving, 
one up, one down, and 
.sat the same ti 

to the harmonious combination of color. The children learn by dictation 
the simple law of the patterns they get one afteranother, until they arrive 
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aXfree intmlion by wliich (he teacher can judge of the effect of her work. 
The finished mats belong lo the children as the result of their labor. 
Jiand and eye are not only 
practiced, but will, feelinjr, 
and power of Ihonglit are ani- 
mated in a higher denn e and 
■develtyed to greater activity. 
The sense of industrj- and per- 
aeyerance finds a reward in the 
finished work ; restlessand ex- 
-citable children learn to bring 
their thoughts and acts into a 
perse verin it order and grow 
quiet, whilst f^ieepy and lazy 
children grow interested and 
active. tvlat-plaiting is the 
arithmetic talile of the child, 
for number conditions the pat- 
tern. " 

Stick-lu'jmg goes a step farther than the tablets, for krTu the child 
has only outHtife — no body — no plane The stick is, aa it were the 
embodied edge of the tube and the 
boundary of the surface— the tablet 
This game especialU dtielopa the 
understanding of the straight line — 
the bameof dravmg The (.hild lays 
with the stitkbon the table which is 
marked with a net of equal one inch 
square lines, the different directions, 
geometrical forms, combines these lo symmetrical 
forms, and lays the outline pictures of 
things he secsaround him ; also figures 
and letters can be represented, and the 
child is taught number with them. 

The wire rings and hn'f-Tingx repre- 
sent the embodied curved line. 
Other occupations with linear mate- 

The inlerlaeingof ihts,the^or\g, elas- 
tic, flat, and narrow slat being, so to 
say, the connecting link hetween plane 
and line. The slats are connected with 
each other, like the strips of paper in 
mat-plai(ing — one over, one under, so 
that they hold and support each other. 
This occupation leads to many num- 
ledge of geometrical forms. 
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The connecltd eJals are elaU, stronger and shorter than the previous ooes, 
joined by movable links, from two to ten in number. By meansoE these 






links the slats may be moved into different forma, either geometrieal 



Pap&F'inUrlaeinj 



— so-calleil torniii of percepliou or 
ki\ov,-]edge—iyinmflrirfil or forms of 
beauty — or rfpi-exenl'ttions of ohjrct) — 
also called the forms of life or uae ; 
these three classes of forms we timl in 
all the K>its and occupations of the 
Kindergarten, 
of long, narrow, three-timea doubled paper- 
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atripa ; these are used Eimilarly ae 

a more difficult and advanced occupatioi 




for interlacing, being though 
the angles have to be gained 
by "folding" the etripa and 
then interlacing it. This oc- 
cupation is closely connec- 
ted with paper-folding and 
mat- pi siting. All such forme 
can be made that we see aa 
(Jecorationaof dresses, ceil- 
ings, floors, walls, etc. It 
awakens the inventive fac- 
ulties, so that imitating ia 
not degraded to mechanical 
handicraft. 

In the thread -game the line 
ia even more represented 
than in Btick-laying, The 
material is a colored thread 
25 centimetres long joined 
in the ends by a knot ; this 18 
laid on the wet slate either 
in circular, square, or trian- 
gular form ; a slate-pencil serves for tool. In the easiest manner innumer- 
able forms of all kinds can be repreaenled, which is the principal demand 

Froebei makes in regard 

to his means of occupa 

tions. Thia occupation 

may justly be called dr iw 

ingwith given lines 
Drawing follows naliir 

ally, which ia done on 

slates or paper coiered 

withanet of equal squares 

which determines the 

length and direction of the 

lines, Froebel's drawint 

achopi rests on geoii ftri 

In etick-laying we t I 

the embodied line — in 

drawing we come another 

Step nearer the abstract 

In this linear system of 

drawing the child occu 

pica himself always in an 

intellectual manner it 

givea to the intelligence by lts1n^entl^e mode which forms its basis the 
t for Ilia development For a child to be able to 
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draw alone without copy, (loo things are needed, \ 



;o guick the hand and 



ABCD 
OPQR 
PAPA 



and horizontal lines form oppositi 
After the straight lines 
iollow the curved linea; 
free drawing or inven 
tioHB are combined with 




dirKCt the intellect. Froebel gives the 
net of squares as a guide for the 
hand, whilst the intellect is directed 
by his law otcootrasta and their con- 
nections— the lawof harmony, which 
exists throughout nature. Vertical 
-the slanting line their intermediate. 



the course. 

After body, surface 
and line the next step 
from the concrete to- 
wards the abstract, forma 
the point. 

In pea-work lines and 
points are connected^ 
stick a and peas — -or 
and pieces of cork. 

These are the chief 
means to teach the child 
to form plastically. Be 
sides forms from life and 
nature also geometrical 
and symmetrical forma 
Jire made. This work tr; 




carefalnesB and patience and practices 
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eye and hand. The tact, that the tonna are skeleton forma, is essential ir 
order to reuognize the mathematical forms clearly. 






TTte lewing-orcupation statida 
out to paper folding In this 



more advanced child 
ren as a means to make 
thorough practical 
studies of the angles. 

Pricking or perfora- 
ting, for which are used 
a piece of paper cover- 
ed with a net of square 
lines — or the outline 
form of an animal, a 
plant, etc., a pricking 
4s in drawing, so here eye and hand are ez- 
preparatory for readingand writ 
ing Before we have given the outline* 
of forms lit lines ; in tkU occupation tho 
outlines are made in pointt. Tliia oc- 
cupation develops the sense tor the 
beautiful and educates the artistic 

Ihe same relation to pricking, ascutting- 
occupation perforated points are connected 
■™5 bv colored threads to geometrical o 







symmetrical forms w) 
worked on a net of bju ir 
also leases fluners 
etc., in outline form are used, 
when close attention must 
be paid to copy the colors of nature. Number, form, color, etc., are de- 
veloped. Often this occupation is mechanically carried out by giving the 
child ready-pricked cards, and thus it is degraded to a mere sewing-school. 
The inventive power of the child shall be furthered together with teaching 
him the necessity of careful preparation for any kind of work as the chief 
thii^ to make the following work either a success or a failure. If the 
child has pricked, that is, prepared himself carefully the card he will use 
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for Bewing-out, tie will be rewarded by the 




■■■■RMR 

mm 






things and to mirror tortli abstravt iilfaa, 

lies! Tliia "self-furuiing" 

has a wouderful influence 

on nioraJ beings, and filla 

np the ditference w! th 

exists between knowing 

iuid doing. Through mod 

elliag .we also implant a 

love and understatirUng of 

raturo. Like In all otic 

gifts and occupations a er 

taineourae is followed d 

vidingit as usual Into three 

parts: forms of life or what 

gurrtiuads ks, forma of geo 

mrtrical bodies, nnd forms 

of si/mmetrp or beauty I 

Strictly follow this co irso 

of mine based on Froe) el » 

doctrine of oppoHles, where 

for each of the three ait le mentioned d: 



regular beauty of of the after- 
work ; if, however, he 
made his preparation ia 
a careless maDner, — all 
symmetry and beauty is 
lost. Now this lesson can 
not be taught if we give 
to the child prepared, per- 
fectly-pricked cards. 

Modelling in day is a 
most effective occupation 
in the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem, — it is like the fruit 
which bears the germ of 
new growth. Here we 
have it not to do with the 
knowledge of things and 
their abstractions, — but 
the child makfs the object 
himself. The sense of the 
beautiful will be develop- 
ed in a higher degree, 
and the moral being will 
be drawn out in full activ- 
ity. Modelling does not 
depend on understanding 
the lav't and the beauty of 

for they must be found as reali- 
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•cylinder, conjointlj' form the baeiB, and which course lias been ackiiowl- 
>^ged in Europe among Ihe first KindergartDere, and lias lieen introduced 




into the Kinilergartene 
of the pupils of our 
TrainiiDT-School for 
KindergiirtnerBin 
America. This doclrine 
of the opposites and 
th ei r intermediates, 
can, practically applied, 
be easily understood by 
achild; it pervariesthe 
entire Kindergarten- 
aystem, and we find it 

Tht Kwdergarten gymTiattia or gavin develop all parts of the body as 
-well as the seneea. These games are representations from nature— its life, 
»dA haman occupations; 
they are more or leas dra- 
;matic and are accompanied 
by song rela,ting the story 
of action. There are differ- 
■ent kinds of games, via: 
for marching, walking, hop- 
ping, running; there are 
•circle games; games for in 
tuition, instruction ; also 
Arm, hand, and finger 
gamea. These games mu^it 
ibe well understood by the 
teacher; they should van 

weather, number, age, and 
mood of children, etc., etc 

Miiiic trains the ear, 
wakes the sense for rythm 
«nd time. Music and games 
include the learning of songs and verses. 

AUo the relating of stomt is m the Kindergarten of great importance 
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Stories are the means to form the mind, to a 
in nature; tliey develop knjtuage. 



t obje :tH and appearances 




The dP* /(W nnimah nnd 
Kindergarten, so important 
nected with eaoh Kindergar 




bodies. Tablets are tbe n 



plants are also a means of education in the 
that Froebel would have a real garden con- 
len, that the child's tove for nature may be 
ileveloped ; and the cul- 
tivation for the Soil as 
well as the love and 
veneration of the Crea- 
tor fostered But all 
this does not make as 
yet a Kmderjnirten. 
The word "Kimtert^ar- 
ten " does iwt mean 
"eduLalinjf each child 

" Uarntng and playing 
together in tompiini/" us 
well as the individual 
m ft n a s e m e n t of the 
child. 

Recapitulating the 
gifts and occupHiions 
we 6nd them connected 
aa follows; Up to Ike 
Sixth gift we have the 
Steps from the concrete to the^batract. — 
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The. interlacing slati lead from the surface to the line, though otherwise 
they form a step in advance of the stick-laying, becauge tlisy are connected 

with each other, 
and t h u B give 
permanency to 
the forme. The 
mie»tick>for 
laying are the 
H, they may be 
thought to be the divided iurface 
of the cube in order to retain the 
connection. In pea-work sticks 
(lines) are connected with em- 
bodied points (peas). Connection 
gives only permanent form to ma- 
terial. With this closes the first 
of the A. B. C. of bodies. 
The following occupations pass 
flexible material, 
progressing from the body itself to 
its picture, viz : fromprictini/and 
ieimngXo drawing to which associ- 
ates color; from drawing to the 
surtace-line in vieaving e-ni paper- 
interlacing; then we proceed to 
the paper-ignare in cvtting a^id 
folding representing the surface 
itself,— till at last we arrive at the 
body again in modelling. The 
same logic chain of intuitions, rep- 
resentations, and experiences de- 
veloped from it connects all the 
parts. By teaching the child to 
use the gimlet, to prick sharply, 
to cut, to measure, to fold, by 
teaching him to model, draw, 
paint, we give him the rudiments 
of ail industries. The element 




" to work " presides ; the natural pun- 
ishment in the Kindergarten is, to ex- 
clude the child from work. 



In the discussion of this paper Da. CitDiEBnANE commended the system 
and remarked that it ia a singular fact that a great portion of the human 
family go through tlie world " having eyes and seeingnot. " The Kinder- 
16 
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garten system leads to the cultivation of the eyes, the ears, the hands, 
and all the senses and organs of the body. 

Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C, spoke in commendation of the 
paper and said that he needed no conversion to the principles of the 
Kindergarten system, and that he believed they are the true and funda- 
inental principles of all educational work. 

Mr. Henkle said that new methods of education can be introduced into 
ia, new country like America more readily than in old countries with fixed 
methods, and spoke of the danger that imperfect views of Froebel's 
methods might be disseminated by superficial teachers. The country had 
already seen a sad exhibition of the abuse of the great principles that 
underlie true objective teaching. 

On motion of Dr. Cruikshank, the Chair appointed W. D. Henkle, 
James Cruikshank and W. E. Crosby a committee on the nomination of 
ofiicers. Adjourned. 



m' ♦ ^ 



Second Day^s Proceedings. 



TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1876. 

The Department met at 12 m. The Hon. M. A. Newell of Baltimore 
read a paper on the Practical Aspects of Object Teaching. 

[This paper has not been received. — Printer,'] 

It was discussed by Dr. John Hancock and Mrs. Andrew J. Rickopp of 
Ohio, Mrs. Ezra Carr of California, and the Hon. E. E. White of Indiana. 



Third Day's Proceedings. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 12th, 1876. 

The Department met at llj a. m. The following officers, reported by 
the Committee on Nominations, were chosen for the next year. 

President, Dr. James Cruikshank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-President, the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, of Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary, Frank Aborn, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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On motion Dr. Hancock was excused from reading his paper "How 
rshall we train our Primary Teachers?" with the understanding that he 
would furnish it for publication in the proceedings. 

[This paper has not been received. — Printer.^ 

Miss Minnie Swayze then read the following paper entitled 

ESTHETICS OF EDUCATION. 

"Education" is a word which we use almost always in a conventional 
way. We limit its sense, and mean by it a certain school-routine, and 
the study of certain text-books; by it we understand, the memorizing of 
technical facts and phrases, the skilful manipulation of figures, a tolerable 
pat superficial and purely mechanical knowledge of grammar and enough 
geography to save us from mortification. The most that we do is to exer- 
cise in a low and limited way the understanding, without reference to its 
profitable employment in putting vigor and method into our whole men- 
tal life. We do not recognize the primary truth, that a fact has but a lim- 
ited value, unless we can bring it into a genuine relation to our highest 
and best thought. One may have the whole curriculum of the school 
upon his tongue, and at his fingers' ends, and yet be utterly ignorant of 
all which constitutes a rounded, balanced, and nobly productive mind. 
It is always the best way of investigating a topic, to begin by compre- 
hending the full meaning of the word by which we call it. "Education," 
for instance — what is the real signification of the word? At the first 
glance, you see the truth in it, as there is a truth in all legitimate words. 
It means "to draw out." One of its colloquial meanings in Latin is "to 
hatch," and it was frequently employed to express material development, 
and in a physical sense. But we by ^^education" usually mean intellectual 
culture — we rarely apply it to care and training of the body, save as the 
mental may depend for its completed growth upon the physical. By edu- 
cation in this paper, will be meant mental training in the fullest significa- 
tion of th e phrase. 

The first point to be considered then is that education is not wholly the 
acquisition of information, of facts, of statistics. These have their special 
use, and their separate value ; they furnish data, secure accuracy, and 
check idle speculation. When we say that a man is ignorant, we mean 
that he has not these implements of facts with which the every-day labor 
of life is carried on. We properly regard one who cannot read or write 
or add or divide, as so far helpless ; and doubtless he does work at a great 
disadvantage. Just so it is with a projector who has not even a smatter- 
ing of the laws of mechanics ; he wastes his time and wears out his heart, 
in the effort to invent a perpetual motion which was hopeless from the 
beginning. But if we would comprehend the wide difference between a 
technical and a philosophical education, we must start at the other end of 
the discussion, and find out what our system of education does not do for 
the population. We eliminate, to begin with, the large class of the abso- 
lutely unlettered, and the small one of the scholarly. Between these 
welters the sea of mediocrity — not necessarily a waste nor unproduct- 
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ive ; — nay, alive with innumerable activities. Here are the productive 
classes — the commercial, the agricultural, the mechanical — ^here are the 
men who create homes and the women who manage them — here are the 
voters who by proxy make the laws, and some of whom are busy break- 
ing the laws to which they have assented. We find in it shrewdness, 
tact, industry, patience, economy, and devotion to duty ; and yet why i& 
it that society as it is called so often wearies us? Why are we doomed to 
breathe so constantly the thin air of commonplace? Why is it that we 
so seldom encounter not alone original minds, but minds bright with the 
originalities of others? How many are there who read more than the 
newspapers, or with these a few cheap novels dear at any price ? How 
many who know a good picture from a bad one? a well-proportioned 
building from an architectural nightmare ? The profound est lecture or 
sermon from the shallowest ? How many are prepared to solve accurately 
a problem of political ethics, or remember history enough to help them to 
do it ? How many are sure of a fine poem, unless a great name be associ- 
ated with it? How many who possess what we call taste, and are not 
given to aud possessed by an ingrained and hopeless vulgarity ? I have 
a great respect for the American people. In this year of all years, we 
must not overlook the national accomplishment of the past century, alto- 
gether the most historically wonderful of modern times. But in the 
magnificence of these material results, in our broadened territory, our 
multiplying towns, our increasing cities, our ever-growing population^ 
we forget the true constitution of a state. There have been barbarous 
nations greater than ours, and the Roman Empire which covered the 
world, missed the moral force of Sparta and the grace of Athens. Always 
quality dominates over quantity, and the tendency of a rank growth, is 
naturally towards coarseness. No matter how many millions may be 
enumerated by our census — the ignorant and animal swarms of the East 
will still outnumber us. All masses take their tone and character from 
the individual minds which compose them. So too, material acquisition 
is mere heaping and hoarding, unless our riches help to make us wiser 
and nobler. Put these truths together : consider that millions of money 
without minds to devote them to real use are more luckless than the 
most squalid poverty ; and you will then see the best purpose of which 
any system of education can be capable. In the light of these indisputa- 
ble propositions, we see what may be considered the chief defect of all 
school education. I am not prepared to say that it can be remedied alto- 
gether. Every American girl or boy cannot have a private tutor, and in 
the school which counts its pupils by hundreds, individnalty of mind 
must be in a greater or less degree ignored. You must have drill if you 
are to handle masses, and the tendency of drill is always towards the 
mechanical, and of school drill towards memorizing. Thus it is that we 
go on year after year, turning out hordes of pupils all fashioned according 
to one pattern. The whole know no more than each. Knowledge has 
been distributed according to some unwritten Agrarian law, and while all 
are equally wise, very few are specially so. It is true there has been a 
dole of provender, but hardly anybody has a stomach full. We see then 
that it is not by what it knows, in a scholastic sense, that the world moves. 
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Its best motive power is in its intuitions — in faith, in religion, in con- 
ficience, in love, in aspiration. But if we say to a trustee or a committee 
man, or even to some teachers, that the object of a school should be to 
promote them, we are not understood. He comprehends the advantages 
of grading schools, the necessity perhaps of keeping the school-houses in 
repair and of having them well ventilated ; he knows the largeness and 
«ven the littleness of the school-book trade ; he can make sharp bargains 
with teachers and keep them well up to their duty ; he has made up his 
mind upon the problem of compulsory attendance; he declares seriously 
And sincerely that he considers our common-school system to be the verj 
foundation of national prosperity and greatness ; but it is safe to say that 
of education in its largest and best sense he has but a limited comprehen- 
sion. For see how much there is to be cultivated in the child of which 
our systems take no cognizance. There is the heart with its possible 
wealth of affection, an embryo of truth, of honor, and of love ! There are 
Tthe tastes which may be low and mean, or high and manly ! There are 
perceptions of duty as yet dim and uncertain which may be trained to 
acuteness and precision ! There are the appetites to be restrained and 
•disciplined and kept within the bounds of decent and self-respecting 
moderation ! There is the virtue which fitly developed will save woman 
from an aimless life ending it may be in ruin, and man from brutality, 
and sensuality and selfishness ! Do you say that this is moral training 
which is not the business of the Common School? I answer that it 
is the business of the Common School to comprehend the whole 
scheme of human life, and that it should concern itself with all that may 
make such life truly successful. We build art galleries and we fill them 
with the triumphs of the painter and the sculptor; and if these are to be 
for the benefit of the whole population why should not the children of the 
people receive their first lessons of the beautiful even in their infancy? 
Why should they not be surrounded at that season of receptivity, by all 
which may train the eye and educate the taste, and make fancy chaste, 
judgment accurate, and the imagination pure and elegant ? There is the 
«chool-room, for instance; it is the apartment in which these little ones 
must spend a moiety or more of their waking hours. We may make it 
■commonplace, hard, and angular, and colorless, or we may give it tone 
which will refresh the weary eye, and ornament which will be a primary 
lesson in art criticism. There are the manners which we may form and 
refine, remembering that courtesy is quite as important as arithmetic 
and that a genial address has its value as well as geography and correct 
spelling. If children are to be taught to read why not at the same time 
introduce them to what is most beautiful in poetry and to what is best 
in prose, ijaking a little pains to show them the difference between the 
^ood and the mediocre? These pupils as a class will receive no education 
of this kind at home, where indeed, they would not receive any good ed- 
ucation at all ; and it is because in general, home is not what it should be, 
it is because home is coarse and ignorant and evil in its influences, that' 
the State interferes. All I ask is that the State should do its whole duty. 
Nor need I say how much in this great work depends upon the teacher. 
A really good teacher, with a just estimate of the dignity of the profess- 
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ion, and with acquirements such as the position imperatively demand* 
will find out ways and opportunities of doing the beautiful work, will 
engage in it though it is not in the contract with the committee. The 
first thing to secure is the confidence and affection of the pupil. The- 
next is to awaken his interest and gratify his curiosity. Then he may be 
made to comprehend that mastery of the task is its own reward. You 
will not understand me as saying that the business of the school should 
be mere play. I believe in work and in hard work, even for children, 
but it should be a work which does not disgust by its abstractions or by 
over-tasking the faculties. I believe in play, but it should be play which 
does not waste time, nor absorb the mind, nor create an appetite for 
amusement alone. Fortunate is the teacher who can blend labor and 
recreation, and bring all the powers of the pupil's mind into a harmoni- 
ous relation. You may be sure that no teacher will do this who does not 
love the business — no teacher who is working merely for a salary — who 
has not attained a moderate degree of culture, and who is not thoroughly- 
conscientious. I always expect noble fruits from a school-keeper who* 
loves school-keeping. I never expect any great results from one who is 
always dwelling upon the desagriments of the calling, and who is in a hurry 
to get out of it. Such teachers do all they can to degrade their vocation, 
and little understand its dignity and importance. They reduce education* 
to a mere mechanical routine, and are themselves the most thorough me- 
chanics of all concerned. The existence of this Association, the meeting 
of this Convention shows a genuine and honorable interest in the work, 
and true perception of its character ; and no Convention, Republican or 
Democrat, held in this country, and this year of conventions, is worthier 
of praise or likelier to effect desirable objects than ours. 

Finally there is nothing in the consideration of this subject, which 
impresses me more forcibly, than the ample opportunity of the teacher* 
To all labor expended upon the material there is a limit defined by the 
law of capacity or of production ; but education is experiment cheered by 
great chances and encouraged by great possibilities.. It is philosophy 
warmed and softened bv the affections. It works for the best results in 
time and for the illimitable triumphs of immortality. The teacher re- 
ceives his trust fresh and uncontaminated from the hand of nature. Bad 
intellectual habits are not yet formed ; character is yet undefined; the- 
intellect is plastic and unhackneyed ; and the absolutely necessary quality 
of confidence, the fruit of a love which has not so far been disappointed, 
makes the relation of teacher and taught one of the noblest which can be 
established between human beings. The child looks up, in its helpless- 
ness and its need, with tender and trusting eyes, full of wants which it 
does not comprehend, and thirsting for knowledge of which it does not 
know the nature. Its faith now is just as beautiful as it was when the 
little Jewish children gathered at the knees of the Savior, and furnished 
him with one of the sublimest and most comforting of his illustrations. 
Here are the germs of all acquirements and the beginnings of all human 
progress. Yet all is in a delicately-critical condition. This callow^ mind 
may be warped ; this heart now loving naturally may unnaturally hate; 
this innate desire of know^ledge may be changed into a detestation of all 
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which hears the name — the school-room a dungeon, the teacher a tyrant, 
the book an object abhorrent or disgusting ! All this is the melancholy 
result of our coarse blundering, and because so often we have neither 
hand nor eye, neither heart nor tact for the work. Nature has done her 
share ; her provisions are bountiful and her gifts costly and wise ; and 
now it is for the teacher to develop, to expand, to bring all into a harmo- 
nious union. What is the divine secret of success ? What but love 
and patience, and a thorough comprehension of the responsibility 
involved? We sometimes say that the teacher stands in the place 
of the parent, and there is a great deal implied in the phrase. 
The mother, unless she is void of all the best instincts of ma- 
ternity finds out a way of guiding the uncertain feet of her little one, of 
moulding its moral nature, of introducing it to the arts and economy of 
life. Here is the best, because it is the most rational teaching, impelled 
by the highest motives and governed by the most thoroughly natural 
instincts. This parental education the teacher in a school can only 
measurably impart. But if the same benevolence be his, the same in 
kind if not in degree, his work will be glorified by the same motives and 
dignified by the same results. 

Shall I be told that I am asking and expecting too much ? I dare say 
that I am, pr at any rate that I am puzzling myself with some ideal of a 
school which it will be impossible to realize. But in this world, nothing 
is accomplished without impracticable ideals. We always fall short of 
our best aims ; the higher these aims the less disastrous will be the failure. 
The more thoroughly we divest school-keeping of the mere mechanical 
drudgery the nearer shall we come to model schools. 1 grant that there 
must be labor ; that a distaste for study may result from idleness, and 
that idleness is a vice to be corrected. But it should be remembered that 
a child can do only a child's work, and that there may be acquisitions 
even in play itself. I grant that the minds of many children seem to be 
hopelessly inactive, but I remember the example of not a few great men 
who gave no promise in boyhood of their future greatness. Good school- 
keeping is ceaseless experiment, which the good teacher will not abandon 
however slow may be progress and however frequent failure. But in no 
great work, is constant or immediate success the rule. Neither in any 
great work so much as in teaching, is there such opportunity for compari- 
son and observation. The good teacher must necessarily grow in his art, 
or if you please in his science. Every class helps him to amend his 
methods. Every study throws light upon the means of imparting knowl- 
edge. We are all pupils; however much we may know we shall still be 
scholars at a school ; and if we in the full maturity of our powers need 
help and can hardly go alone without our books and our teachers ; if we 
are daily making mistakes and almost as often are obliged to retract our 
footsteps and start anew ; and if, too, we need the best help and will not 
be content without it, how much more patient should we be with these 
children so standing in need of assistance, and so utterly at the mercy of 
mankind I 
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This paper was discussed by Mbs. Bickoff, Dr. Cruikshank, and Z. 

BiCHARDS. 

Dr Cruikshank then spoke upon " Text-books adapted to our Modern 
System of Education." 

[Dr. Cruikshank's remarks have not been furnished for publication. — 
PrinterJ} 

The subject was discussed by Bichards, and Evans of Illinois. 

Adjourned. 

Zalmon Richards, Sec. pro tern. 



INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



MONDAY, JULY 10, 1876. 

The Industrial Department was called to order by the President, Prof. 
S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska, at 3:15 P. M., and the regular order of the 
programme proceeded with. The first exercise on the programme was 
the opening address of the President which was as follows: 

To-day the Industrial Department of the National Educational Associ- 
ation holds its first regular session. The design of breaking up the gener- 
al Association into sections during a part of the sessions is obvious. By 
this means we unite more closely those engaged in the same line of workj 
and provide for the discussion of subjects and methods which would not 
be equally interesting to others. For some years the question of organizing 
a Department of Industrial Education has been discussed, till to-day we 
find it no longer a question but an accomplished fact. 

In view of these circumstances you will pardon me if I withhold the 
regular programme, long enough to permit a few suggestions regarding 
the work before us, and our legitimate field of labor. 

This Department will naturally have before it three more or less dis- 
tinct lines of educational effort: 1. General Discussions; 2. The Collec- 
tion of Statistics; 3. A free conference over the practical work of the 
class of schools here represented. 

And now a few words concerning each of these, 

I. The discussion of general questions growing out of the relations of indue' 
trial education to our various productive industries. 

These relations discussed from different stand-points, give rise to at 
least three questions : 

1. To what extent does the material prosperity of the community de- 
pend upon the general diffusion of education? 

2. What is the kind and amount of education that will best promote 
the material interests of the State, and increase its wealth and power ? 

3. How may educational instrumentalities in connection with man- 
ual arts, be most efficiently used to prevent crime, or to aid in reforming 
those already criminal ? 

The first of these questions has been ably discussed by many eminent 
men, and frequently receives attention in the general Association. It is 
generally conceded that there is an intimate relation between the diffu- 
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sion of knowledge and national prosperity- Yet there is need that ther 
nature of this relation be more fully studied, till we may discern more 
clearly the manner in which intellectual training conduces to skill in 
manual arts, and leads to a more profitable exertion of productive en- 
ergy. 

In regard to the second question there is a very general want of una- 
nimity. One indication of this may be found in the various and some- 
times incongruous use of the word industrial as applied to education. — 
Many schools formerly called "Houses of Refuge,'' afterwards "Reform 
Schools," are now called "Industrial Schools." Again, all the institu- 
tions which received the National Land Grant of 1862, are frequently 
classed as industrial schools, though it would be hard to distinguish some 
of them from other colleges not so called. 

It will hardly do to apply the epithet industrial to a school because in it 
are taught chemistry or some branch of learning "related to agriculture 
or the mechanic arts," any more than it would to call an academy a medi- 
cal school because in it is taught an occasional class in Human Physiol- 
ogy. 

Without going into the discussion of the subject, I venture to suggest, 
that the term industrial school be restricted to such schools as: (1) teach 
the sciences either in connection with manual arts, or with g^ecial refer- 
ence to them ; or (2) to such as teach manual arts and the sciences to>- 
gether as means of reforming juvenile criminals, and qualifying them to 
make an honest livlihood. 

In regard to the scope of studies suitable for the education of those 
destined for industrial pursuits, we find a great variety of discordant and 
contradictory opinions. 

To illustrate, Pres. Porter in commending classical studies, says : "We 
contend that the collejre training is pre-eminently desirable for those 
young men who are destined for an active and business life, and that 
these least of all should seek for what is called a more practical course of 
study." This is thought to have been the opinion of the late A. T. Stew- 
art, also. 

On the other hand, Mr. Henry Carey Baird, says : "Too much edu- 
cation of a certain sort, such as Greek, Latin, French, German and es- 
pecially book-keeping, to a person of humble antecedents, is utterly de- 
moralizing in nine cases out of ten, and is productive of an army of mean 
spirited "gentlemen," who are above what is called a "trade" and wha 
are only content to follow some such occupation as that of standing be- 
hind a counter and selling silks, bobbins, and laces, or to keep books. — 
Quotations showing equally great difl*erences of opinion might easily be 
multiplied. 

Under this second question in regard to what constitutes an industrial 
education, a multitude of unsettled questions ofi^er themselves: 

Should any kind of manual labor be required of students in industrial 
schools ? 

If manual labor is required, what should be its purpose and kind ? 

Should there be any attempt to teach students trades in connection 
with industrial schools ? 
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Should the technical and scientific education be imparted at the same 
time, or should a broad foundation of literary and scientific studies be laid 
before the technical studies are begun ? 

, For what class of artisans should industrial education be furnished, 
only those who may become superintendents, directors, &c., or for the 
whole body of workers ? 

Are the present arrangement of studies, and methods of teaching in 
use in our common schools such as are best adapted to fit for the life of 
labor which is before most of the children in them. 

The third topic under this head brings up the whole subject of indus- 
trial reform schools, and the ways and means of making them more eflS- 
cient. 

These schools are now doing a noble work and deserve the attentive 
study of all philanthropic educators. 

II. The collection and classification of statistics showing the condition and 
progress of industrial education from year to year. 

Many of the practical questions which press for answer, as well as 
many theoretical ones, can be met only by carefully-collected statistics. 
Theoretical discussions will not furnish answers that can be relied upon. 
We must consult experiment. 

Such statistics are now not easily obtained, in such a shape as will re- 
pay study. But in the range of those who will attend this section, we 
may hope to find those who will take an active interest in the collection, 
collation, and study of our industrial educational statistics. 

III. The last thing to be considered in the work of this Department is 
the facilities it will furnish for a free conference of the teachers and officers of 
industrial institutions over the details of their work, and the best methods of 
reaching in practice such results as a theoretical study of the subject has shown 
to be desirable 

I mention this object last but I think it not by any means of inferior 
importance to the others. I do not forget that there are those in this 
great convention who are impatient over the mere mention of details. — 
They have no need to consider such common things as the **how to do 
it." They would forever revel in the metaphysical mistiness of general 
discussions. If we may believe these gentlemen, a teacher has only to 
exalt his soul to the ecstatic contemplation of the beatific principles of 
education, and straightway in some mysterious manner he becomes pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the best possible means of securing all needed 
results. 

But leaving all these out of the question, I know that there are many 
teachers who ardently desire such conferences as I have spoken of. If 
there are any here present to-day who attended such a conference in the 
Normal School Department at Minneapolis last summer they will bear 
me out in saying that it was one of the most interesting, satisfactory, and 
useful sessions of that Department, ever held. 

But it is not so much my purpose to discuss questions here as to sug- 
gest them for the consideration of the Department. 

Fully convinced as I am that the greatest advancement to be made ia 
the next decade will be in the line of industrial education, I have high 
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hopes of the useful work to be done in and by this Department. I trust 
that our deliberations may be harmonious and profitable to the individ- 
ual members of our Department and to the great cause which it repre- 
sents. 



There being no discussion upon the address, the paper of Hon. Ezra S. 
Oakr, State Superintendent of Public Instructions in California, was read 
by Mrs. Carr, Mr. CARRnot being able to be present. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The British Royal School-Inquiry Commissioners of 1868, say : " An 
educated mother is of more importance to the family than an educated 
father," and the presentation of woman as an Industrialist, made so long 
ago in the Book of Proverbs, is accepted in every man's heart, as the 
ideal of true womanhood. I shall make no apology, therefore, for hold- 
ing that the Industrial Education of American girls is one of the most 
important matters which can engage the attention of this convention. In 
-considering it we shall recognize one of the strongest claims which labor 
is now making upon Popular Education, claims which, however imper- 
fectly stated otherwise, are expressed in a growing dissatisfaction with 
the results of our public-school work. Intelligent criticism of this work 
has reached us from experienced teachers who recognize the difi^erence 
between scholarship and education, whose pupils return to them with the 
pertinent and sometimes piteous inquii^, "What shall we do for a liv- 
ing?" and also from eminent industrialists, trained in the learning and 
xjulture of the higher institutions, who realize the unfitness of this learn- 
ing and culture considered as the only armor with which the average 
American youth of either sex is to fight the battle of life. What Mr. 
Lowe said of the Oxford graduate, **it is astonishing how little he knows 
if he has stuck to his studies," voices the complaint of many a farmer and 
mechanic, who with infinite self-denial and sacrifice has given his son or 
•daughter a good education. Powerful organizations of agriculturists 
and mechanics have resolved **that our public schools require to be 
made more practical,'' without adequately understanding the difficulties 
that will appear in carrying out the proposed changes. 

But I think any teacher present, to whom the problem was given to 
■devise a system of public schools for a new community, only a moiety of 
whose population were non-producers, and of whose children not five 
percent would ever go beyond the public school, would find away to 
make the training of the ninety-five per cent more practical than it now 
is. He would decide upon a course of study which, left off* at any point, 
ivould yet have an immediate practical value, as helping to the self-main- 
tenance of every individual. In our country, comfort and culture must 
Inevitably go together. 

According to the census of 1870, there are in the United States 12,505,- 
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000 bread earners, who give food, shelter, and raiment to the 39,000,000 of 
its inhabitants. Every bread earner has to feed a little over three mouths, 
and to do this 5,922,000 are engaged in agriculture, strictly ; 1,765,000 in 
other rural trades and callings, such as blacksmithing, carpentering and 
the like, making, with their food dependents, 23,830,000 souls out of the 
39,000,000. The manufacturers, including operatives and servants, earn 
bread for 1,117,000. Commerce, including merchants, shopkeepers, sail- 
ors, clerks, peddlers, bar-keepers, etc., earn bread for 2,256,000. Railroad 
and express men earn bread for 595,000. Miners for 472,000. Thus we 
see that agriculture fills ten times as many mouths as commerce, twenty 
times as many as manufacturers, forty times as many as railroads and 
fifty times as many as mining, or as the number of bread earners enrolled 
in the so-called learned professions. Yet our whole system of public edu- 
cation is professional rather than industrial. 

Fifteen years ago the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture gave 
the following reasons for introducing that study into their schools : 

" The foundation for the intelligent pursuit of any business is laid in 
our common-school system. One fact, however, is certain, that nothing 
is taught in our public schools having any special bearing upon the fu- 
ture of that large class whose lives are devoted to the cultivation of the 
soil, and stranger still this class is the only one that cannot get the special 
instruction necessary for it any where else. There are private schools, 
academies and colleges tor the education of youth in other callings in 
life but not for the farmer, who usually leaves school at sixteen or seven- 
teen and commences his life of toil without one general principle to guide 
him and to make intelligent the work he is performing." 

This is equally true of the 400,000 women engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, equally true of the mechanics, the housekeepers. No wonder that 
these pursuits are being renounced at every decade by an increasing 
number of deserters." 

Hon. B. G, NoRTHEOP, in his excellent paper on Labor and Education 
says: 

" Every child's education is deficient who has not learned to w^ork in 
some useful form of industry. The pernicious notions that labor is me- 
nial, the tools of the trades and the farm are badges of servility, ought 
to be refuted in our schools where our youth should be taught the digni- 
ty and necessity of labor, its vital relations to all human excellence and 
progress, the evils of indolence, the absurdity of the widespread passion 
for city life, and aversion to manual labor. A practical knowledge of 
some industrial pursuit is an important element in intellectual culture." 

Yet another says : 

" We take the child out of God*s natural industrial university and send 
him to school, where at best only a fraction of his entire manhood can 
be properly developed, and where we do not to-day fit pupils for actual 
life in the elementary studies as well as they used to be fitted half a cen- 
tury ago." 

But it is needless to multiply authorities. Mr. Morrill, the father of 
the National movement in furtherance of industrial education, did not 
overrate the " discontent of laboring men " at the amount and the kind of 
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education they are now receiving, when in a recent speech before Con- 
gress, he said: " Pent-up discontent is not less explosive than pent-up 
steam. Some opportunity for learning how to do more and better work, 
must be conceded to our laboring classes, such training as the wisest of 
men find indispensable must be tendered to this vast human force, 
which if not wisely directed by those to whom such direction belongs, 
will be directed by demagogues." 

There is not an argument for the industrial education of boys which 
does not apply with equal force to the education of their sisters. What- 
ever else is omitted from woman's training, just ideas of the dignity of 
labor, and a practical acquaintance with some of its many branches 
should be gained. She should be taught to recognize the necessity of it 
for the moral development of man, that labor is his mission, his destiny, 
his consummation, that the right to labor corresponds with the right to 
live. Viewed from a moral stand-point it is an obligation, from a social 
one it is a necessity — in both these aspects she should be taught to look 
upon herself as an equal partner. 

It surely requires no argument to prove that the house-mother, whose 
work is never done, is of all beings an industrialist ; that the laborer's 
wife equally with the laborer needs the training which will enable her to 
make the most of his earnings — to turn toil into thrift. The culture of 
taste, also, by which the lowliest home may be made lovely, is one of the 
rights which should be secured to the poorest woman. 

Nor is practical training less essential to the unmarried. The disposi- 
tion which that charming English essayist, Mr. Greg, makes of the redun- 
dant or superfluous women of his country, can hardly be accepted by the 
American sociologist. No matter how much our market may be over- 
stocked, we cannot resort to exportation. Massachusetts must find some- 
thing for her 63,084 surplus women to do, in view of the fact that the dis- 
parity in the sexes is increasing there, while the demand for woman's 
presence and work in those new States which have hitherto helped the 
others to maintain an equilibrium, is steadily diminishing. 

The more carefully we look into this subject, the more imperative 
becomes the necessity for giving women an education which will help 
them to live, to vary their employments, for either in married or single 
life the burden of self-main tai nance already rests upon a large propor- 
tion of the sex. It is not so much the fault of the capitalist, or of society 
that woman's labor is so poorly paid — it is the fault of her education that 
it is worth so little. And never until an industrial education shall give 
to women industrial power, and industrial independence, will that sad- 
dest of questions cease to be asked, what shall be done to keep the inno- 
cent and unperverted from sinking below the surface of reputable society, 
to cut off" the recruits for the lost and perishing classes of either sex. 

Again, the industrial training of our girls, diversity of occupation, a 
healthy activity of all the powers of mind and body is the only thing 
which can save the American people from physical deterioration. The 
girl of the period sufi*ers by comparison with her grandmother, and it is 
little wonder, if, as a father said of his darling, she crochets all winter, 
and croquets all summer ! Given a woman able and willing to work, she 
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meets a discotcragement at the outset, in the fact that the few occupations 
•which are open to her sex are so overfilled as necessarily to keep wages at 
the lowest point. The sensitiveness of the American girl is in the way of 
her usefulness, if she comes in competition with the stronger Irish or 
German maid, who has received a labor education in a rougher school. 
Hand-sewing at this-df^y is slow starvation, and it is estimated that five 
^ears of steady labor ^t the sewing-machine will break down the average 
American woman. There remains the profession of teaching for which the 
4iverage American parent believes his daughter to be competent as soon 
.as she leaves the high school. 

Mrs. LivERMOEE quotes from a State Superintendent of Public Education 
these words: " Remove all the teachers in the United States, and their 
places can be filled within a week," which is equivalent to saying that 
521,000 people are ready to be recruited into this profession. That is the 
number of teachers returned by the last census, probably one-half this 
number are women. During the last six months the number of applica- 
tions made by eastern teachers to this oflSce for positions on the Pacific 
•coast would seem incredible to you, applications accompanied by such 
testimonials of character and qualifications as to make one desire to see 
An organization of the National Industry effected, in order to direct this 
wasting power into the proper channels of activity. 

I am daily reminded of the words of Froude, "the ten commandments 
And a handicraft, make a good and wholesome equipment to commence 
life with. A man must learn to stand upright on his own feet, to respect 
himself, to be independent of charity or accident. It is only on this basis 
that any superstructure worth having can be built." Though 1 should 
not stop with Mr. Froude with the ten commandments, or any where 
43hort of the intellectual training now given in our public schools, I feel 
-with great concern the lack of the foundation he speaks of. Because of 
this fatal defect, our penal and charitable institutions cost more than our 
schools. Helplessness and thriftlessness still mock the efforts of philan- 
thropy, and recruit the ranks of the vicious and depraved. The increase 
of crime in our country, and the documentary evidence of States like 
Massachusetts, where it is stated that in less than ten years, crime has 
Apparently doubled, though the population has increased but thirty-five 
per cent., must be taken into the account if we would determine the 
moral value of our present system of education which has come to be 
openly questioned. 

It is said that the government of the United States, both State and Fed- 
•eral, have since the year 1790, appropriated more money for education 
than all the governments of the world combined during that period, or, 
nearly $300,000,000 in seventy-five years. Were the results of this great 
■experiment fully satisfactory, our school system would be impregnable. 
The fact that it is attacked in the name of religion itself, should set us 
gravely to consider how and where it can be improved, and whether the 
agencies now so successfully employed for the reformation of criminals, 
would not act still more beneficially if universally applied for the preven- 
tion of crime. 

We find that during the abovementioned seventy-five years, foreign 
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governments have been expending large sums in technical education^ 
with marked benefit in the moral and intellectual elevation of the people,, 
as well as to their leading industries. 

We find that oral instruction has been gradually taking the place of 
text-br)oks in the primary schools; that the educational value of tools- 
has been recognized as equal to that of books, that reading and writing 
are not the the first things taught, and when taught are made to include 
spellinjr without the waste of time which we devote to it; and in short,, 
that worlc» rather than words is the end of public education. 

The confession of our shortcomings cannot be more humiliating, or less 
wholesome in its effects than those of English educators have been, who 
say, **our whole educational system, from top to bottom, needs an entire 
and radical reform to bring it into unison with the needs of modern 
society." 

The withdrawal of our scholars for so long a period as is now common, 
from any participation in industrial labor, at the very period in life when 
industrial habits should be formed, is in my opinion greatly to be 
regretted. 

" Whatever you would put into a nation's life must be put into the 
schools" is the Prussian motto, enforced by a system which turns out 
able farmers, mechanics, housekeepers, and nurses. While I would not 
advocate a servile imitation, or even the adoption of any foreign system 
I would apply the same principle here, and leave it to work out its results 
under our different conditions. 

It is the duty of the State, as a business manager to look at the question 
of education from other stand-points than that of culture. "Industrial 
supremacy is the prize of industrial education." The State should lay 
the foundations of this supremacy, broad and deep. Every State should 
lay this foundation in the primary schools, should carry it forward by a 
well-devised system of secondary technical schools, and complete it in a 
University where prominence is given to different branches of learning, 
according to the directness and value of these as applied to the occupa- 
tions and pursuits of our people. 

Perhaps there was never a time when the relations of the Government 
to education needs to be discussed so thoroughly, and yet so temperately. 
That universal intelligence is the only guarantee of universal liberty, is 
one of the fundamental ideas of the American's political faith, but the 
right and duty of the State to educate has been better stated in monarchi- 
cal Germany than in republican America. The great Fichte said: "The 
end of the State is not only to live, but to live nobly." And the clearest 
of writers upon the philosophy of education, Karl Rosencranz, said : "The 
idea that the Government has the right to oversee the school, lies in the 
very idea of the State, which is authorized and under obligations to secure 
the education of citizens, and cannot leave their fashioning to chance. 
The separation of the school from the State would be the destruction of 
the school." 

With us it would be the destruction of the State ; for here the diversity 
of the materials which form the State requires the unifying influence of 
a broad and comprehensive system of public education. 
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The work of the State in education may be divided into three sections. 
The first is elementary and general (and should be universal and free), 
making every child familiar with reading, writing,; drawing or picture 
writing, with elementary arithmetic and natural history, and with the 
geography and history of his own State and country. In the second stage 
separation and specialization should begin, which will necessarily grow 
and perfect itself with the growth of culture and the more perfect organi- 
zation of the forces of civilization. We now specialize only in regard to 
classes of unfortunates, the deaf, dumb, blind, etc. ; by and by we can 
specialize as to uses, and make our country schools more preparatory to 
agriculture, horticulture, and the like ; while our city schools, by vacation 
classes, half-time schools, and other agencies, at first, and afterwards by 
special schools, render the same service to the mechanic and manufactur- 
ing arts. The certainties of science are swiftly taking the place of the 
hap-hazard pursuit of those arts, and a great part of secondary instruction 
should be in the simpler applications of scientific principles. 

In the third, or University stage of education, the one-sidedness of a 
particular or strictly technological training is rounded off* by a survey of 
the relations and value of each specialty to others, without losing sight of 
a specific individual purpose. The University is as necessary a part of 
public instruction as the elementary or technical school, and should be 
the crown and complement of these. Below this point the States say 
every child shall be furnished with the means for the rational develop- 
ment of his physical, moral and intellectual powers ; to this, instruction 
should be added which will enable the child to apply those powers in ob- 
taining a livelihood ; while at the gates of the University the State con- 
fers a privilege, and says to the youth : You may go up higher, and con- 
tend for the prizes of thought and activity. The University says : Here 
you shall find the natural sciences carried up into the science of nature ; 
that the phenomena of society, of industry, of trade, of finance, of poli- 
tics, are subject to fixed laws. The University is an organic encyclopedic 
representation of all the sciences, with their connections and relations. — 
And this is equally true of the arts, architecture, music painting, the dra- 
ma — are like the sciences, bound together in a Universitas Artium, 

While tiiis is the true conception of a University, and should not be lost 
sight of in laying the foundations of an institution for all time, it is not 
immediately practical or adapted to the wants of young and growing 
States. The reason of this is, that the lower stages of public education 
are yet imperfect and unorganized. To expect to have a great University 
without a good proportion of high schools, and before we have a single 
technical school, seems to me preposterous. We may have students 
crowding into our University to get what other colleges give — liberal lit- 
erary or scientific education — without getting a step nearer the ideal Uni- 
versity, while numbers of the students of older colleges are found among 
us seeking for second-rate clerkships in threadbare clothes; but when we 
get the feeders to our University in running order, we shall find its utmost 
nsefulness realized in the production of educated power instead of 

EDUCATED HELPLESSNESS. 

^ " We thank you," said the Iroquois Chief (in the year 1774), to the Gov- 

17 
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eminent of Virginia, which had offered to educate some of their young 
men, '* we have already had experience of your education, and some whom 
you have educated in all your sciences come back to us bad runners, 
ignorant of woodcraft, unable to trap a deer, snare a fish, to build a wig- 
wam ; we cannot accept your offer, though we appreciate your good will, 
but we will take a few of your sons and make men of them." 

Something like this the people have been saying to the Universities 
founded upon the munificence of the State and nation, not because they 
do not appreciate education, but because they do. They need no argu- 
ment to prove that it costs more to hang a man, or to support him in the 
State Prison than to make a valuable citizen of him, that it costs less to 
maintain a system of pedagogy, than of demagogy. 

They know that where five agricultural scientists can find employment, 
five thousand skilful, intelligent farmers are needed in every State; that 
when five music teachers or fifty other teachers are wanted, fifty thous- 
and capable women are needed in the work of home education. 

More than thirty years ago, I was one of a handful of college teachers 
who urged the claims of the practical sciences to a larger share of attention 
in the higher institutions, and the extension of governmental aid to estab- 
lish others in which the leading industries should climb to the intellect- 
ual level of professional callings. The leaven of the New Education work- 
ed very slowly in the educated mind of the country, but to-day we see all 
the higher institutions vying with one another in the thoroughness of 
their scientific courses, the degree of Bachelor of Science represents as 
much scholarship as that of Bachelor of Arts, and the doors of nearly all 
the colleges are open to young women, who, to use Margaret Fuller's 
words, "may become sea captains if they will," as far as the study of 
Astronomy and Navigation are concerned. 

This is well, and the more this work is anticipated in the public schools 
the more thorough, complete, and satisfactory that of these institutions 
will be. 

Let us keep the fact continually before us that only a small proportion 
of our youth go higher than the public school. Our present grading 
apparently makes the objective point the finished collegian rather than 
the independent industrialist, and the chief end of the college is still the 
professions and the few callings which are believed to approximate them 
in dignity. 

The question we have to ask ourselves is, how shall we make the shop 
and the farm the home in which comfort and culture are alike the objects 
of attainment appear at the end of the vista which opens from every 
school-house door. 

If we can do this, we shall make the value of our public-school system 
so patent that any and every other function of the government will be 
left to private or sectarian hands sooner than this. No greater obstacles 
are in the way than have beset the path of every reform. 

Without the right kind of teachers, no reform is possible. The one 
business which it should be the special concern of the State to maintain in 
honor, which should be kept free from political or sectarian influences, 
which should be entered into with zeal and consecrated ability, and never 
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ias a make-shift — is education. The educator, whether of the school or the 
press, stands at the point of power, and holds the highest office in the 
-social economy. 

The work of organizing the national education is now claiming the at- 
lention of scholars and patriots. Such an organization, in its higher and 
lower stages, will be impartial in its bearings upon intellect and industry, 
impartial as to sex, making a boy's training preparatory to a man's work, 
-and girl's to a woman's, wife's, mother's work, and in both will recognize 
the intrinsic dignity of self-support. 

The education required by a people is not a fixed quantity, either in 
kind or degree, and the condition and circumstances of Mboring men of 
■every class have greatly changed since the idea of public education first 
•dawned. The experiment is historically so recent that a good many coun- 
tries have not had time to make it. 

The history of education fully explains why it is not more practical. — 
Oolleges and seminaries grew up out of the monasteries, which for a long 
time treasured all the learning there was in the world. Learning was a 
monopoly ; first of the priests, then of priests and the nobles, then of 
these and the Judges, and finally, and not without hard squeezing, the 
leech or doctor got into this good company, and then came the printed 
Bible to carry the art of reading wherever religious zeal could take it. — 
"There was nothing but literature for education to use ; it covered the 
■whole field except mathematics. Columbus invented geography, and 
-Galileo and Copernicus astronomy, long after the great European uni- 
versities were founded. In England, whence our college system came, 
the aristocratic classes only were benefited by it, and it suited them 
very well. And when the common school got started, it simply took a 
few of the first leaves out of the college book. It is not so very long since 
men learned to read and spell in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
"bridge. It took several centuries of human progress to bring rulers to 
•consent that common folks should learn the alphabet, and again to get 
permission for women to tamper with the dangerous thing. It took a 
^ood while to get a spinning jenny, and a power loom, and a steam plow ; 
and the education of the Oxford time doesn't suit the spinning-jenny age, 
AS England has learned to her cost. 

The State must fit its children for their places in the industrial ranks. 
The nation has two technical schools, one for training of navy, the other 
of army officers. Each State has one for the training of teachers, and a 
few have real training schools or colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. If these are what they should be, they will do for those pursuits 
what West Point and Annapolis do for the army and navy, viz: make 
men who are proud of their business. I wish those who think the base 
ball club and the boating club furnish a more dignified employment for 
the muscles of our young men than manual labor, could have been with 
me at the annual examination of one of the nation's training-schools, 
where high born and low born, without distinction of nationality or relig- 
ion, learn— what ? To scrub a deck, to furl a sail, to use every tool in the 
•carpenter's shop, in the blacksmith's shop, to make and to mend every- 
thing that belongs to a ship, to be considerate, gentlemanly, orderly, to 
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command themselves and others, to obey, to love their country's flag, and 
to die for it without a murmur, to go down with the ship if need be — all 
this while they learn everything that is required in literature and science, 
for an education of the first class^ 

And must one be a soldier, or a sailor, to be thus furnished for his coun- 
try's service, for his own service in the industrial state? Must our 
children be either paupers or orphans to secure any industrial training 
at the public expense? Shall a man be trained in all manliness to walk 
the quarter deck, worthy of all obedience because he understands what 
he requires, and has himself performed, not once, but a thousand times, 
all that he exacts from subordinates; and may he not have an equal 
training for the post of foreman in a mechanic's shop, for the manage- 
ment of his own broad acres, and the laborers he requires to cultivate 
them? Do you suppose they would put a man in charge of the Naval 
Academy, or tolerate a single professor in West Point, who thought practi- 
cal education in war and navigation would prove "a failure" — was, at 
best, a doubtful experiment? No; that isn't the way they manage. 
Those old admirals and army officers are seamen and soldiers through and 
through, from boots to buttons ; they believe in their business. The men 
who lead in industrial education must believe in it also. 

The opposition to Educational Reform will come from several sources. 

1. From that class of American parents, more numerous than we could 
wish, who do not expect their sons and daughters to work for a living. 
This parental false estimate of the true relations of industry to individual 
welfare brings its own correction and illustration, in useless daughters 
and spendthrift sons. 

2. From the large number of teachers who depend upon text-books, and 
whose training has given them a bias in the contrary direction. This will 
be met by a thorough revision of normal-school work, by the extension of 
Kindergarten methods, and the application of them to higher industrial 
work, in which scientific principles are illustrated. Every Normal 
School and Institute should train for the model ungraded school in which 
children learn all about the objects, materials, and forces with which they 
have to deal in ordinary life. 

In our cities there is no excuse for longer delay in establishing vacation 
schools in which boys may learn the simpler trades, and girls receive 
practical instruction in sewing, cooking, and other useful arts. Let us 
economize in the erection of our educational palaces if need be, to secure 
the means for this experiment. 

3. We shall find opposition to any plan which tends to reduce the con- 
sumption of the books, apparatus, &c., at present required, and in the pro- 
duction of which a large amount of capital is employed. This too will be 
overcome, by the law of supply and demand. 

In conclusion, fellow-teachers, let me say that if " Help yourself is the 
moral principle of America," it is high time that our profession, standing 
at the point of power and wielding the levers which move society, should 
recognize the fact that labor is necessary to give a proper balance to the 
intellect, and that industrial as well as intellectual training is required 
for the preservation of the advantages of which we boast. But our work 
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• depends for its success upon the intelligent co-operation of the women of 
the nation, in the home, the school, and in all the varied walks of useful- 
ness. 



The following is an abstract of the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of this paper. 

Frank Aborn of Cleveland, Ohio : — With regard to Vacation Schools I 
fail to see why ^irls should be taught to sew and boys to do something 
else. I have learned to sew and the knowledge has served me a good pur- 
pose. I think a boy had much better go to school to learn to sew than to 
learn so much book-keeping as he often does. I don't see why bpys 
Bhould be barred out of one kind work and girls out of another, why a 
mathematical line should be drawn between the kinds of work each may 
engage in. 

Mrs. : — I prefer the Kindergarten system which begins at the be- 
ginning and in which each boy and each girl shall have a special training 
in the direction in which he or she shows special talent. 

Mrs. Ezra S. Carr of California : — With reference to the need of these 
vacation schools, the school children through the eight or ten weeks of 
summer vacation are almost a terror to their parents and to quiet people 
on the street. Something is required to employ their time and energies 
and vacation schools for these manual arts afford the most useful and 
most practical means. 



Prop. Manly Miles of the Illinois Industrial University then read the 
following paper on 

INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL ARfe IN CONNECTION WITH 

SCIENTIFIC STUDIES. 

The number of institutions organized under the Congressional land 
grant for promoting industrial education and the great diversity of opin- 
ions that exist in regard to their management and methods of instruc- 
tion — give an importance to the relations of labor and study in an educa- 
tional course that can hardly be over-estimated. 

That labor is desirable in a system of industrial education will perhaps 
be generally admitted — but as to what extent it may be profitably used in 
imparting a knowledge of the industries and to what extent it may be 
required without interfering with the mental culture of the student — di- 
versities of opinion will undoubtedly exist. 

As the brief limits assigned me will not permit a full discussion of this 
subject I shall confine myself in the main to the statement of propositions 
that appear to me to be well-founded with the purpose of drawing out in. 
discussion the opinions of the members present. 
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It would not be desirable on the present occasion — at least — to consider 
this subject in the abstract — and I shall there/ore present it with sole ref- 
erence to existing institutions engaged in teaching the industries. 

As a starting-point I would call attention to the purpose of the Con- 
gressional land grant — which as concisely stated in the act itself is " to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life." 

No language could perhaps better express the purposes of the grant, and 
the emphatic declaration that a '* liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes" is aimed at, should be carefully considered by those in 
charge of the institutions organized under its provisions. 

But what is the meaning of these terms — and how are they to be con- 
strued by those having charge of this great interest. 

A liberal education has been defined to be ** such as is extended beyond 
the practical necessities of life." 

It is an education not limited by practical uses but one that giyes the 
broadest end fullest development of the intellect — without reference to 
utilitarian considerations. 

The object of the grant was evidently — to place within the reach of the 
industrial classes an education adapted to their wants in pursuing the in- 
dustries of life — and to add to it that higher culture and mental training 
that would place them on an equality with those engaged in the learned 
professions. 

The time-honored system of so-called classical education until within 
a recent period — was all that could be desired — as it furnished the key to 
all that was most prized in existing knowledge and gave a thorough dis- 
cipline to the intellectual powers. Within the present century however — 
the wonderful progress of the physical sciences has opened fields for 
study and investigation that were not included in the old methods of 
instruction. 

The intimate relations of these sciences to the various pursuits of life — 
gave rise to the belief that a system of education embracing to a greater 
extent the details of scientific knowledge, would be better adapted to the 
wants of those engaged in industrial pursuits than the classical course of 
instruction that had so long been taught in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

The relative merits of the two methods of instruction, as a means of 
mental culture do not concern us here and we need not stop to consider 
them. 

For our present purpose it may be assumed that a course of instruction 
that provides for a thorough training in science without neglecting those 
other branches that form a part of a system of liberal culture — is better 
adapted to the wants of those engaged in the industries than the exclusive 
study of the classics. 

In accordance with this idea the Congressional land grant was made and 
industrial colleges were organized in several of the States. 

It is for us to consider how they may best be conducted in conformity 
with the condition of the grant. 
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The precise terms of the land grant seem to preclude the idea that schools 
for teaching " trades " in the ordinary acceptation of the term were intend- 
ed. 

These could be readily learnjed elsewhere and the highest degree of 
manual skill and dexterity could be obtained in the practical routine pur- 
sued in the shops and on the farms. 

The object evidently was to supply an existing want or defect in our 
system of higher education — by furnishing to the artisan and the farmer 
the means of a higher culture in harmony with their chosen pursuits and 
having a more direct relation to their interests — thus laying a foundation 
for the progressive development and elevation of the industries above the 
position of mere handicrafts that they had before occupied. 

In addition to the study of language and mathematics and other disci- 
plinary studies that were deemed essential in a liberal course of instruc- 
tion — it seemed desirable to furnish to those engaged in the industries the 
means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the physical sciences not only 
for their value in the direct applications that might be made of them in 
the business of life — but for the more important purpose of securing that 
peculiar discipline derived from their study — and fixing those habits of 
thought that are of especial importance in practical pursuits. 

In some of the industries at least and particularly those relating to ru- 
ral affairs the direct applications of science — notwithstanding all that has 
been claimed for it — are limited by the imperfect knowledge we possess of 
the details of organic laws and phenomena — so that the capabilities of sci- 
ence as a means of developing such industrial arts consist in the main in a 
hope that may be realized in the future — instead of a tangible reality that 
is now within our grasp. 

From this state of facts it must be evident that the indirect influence of 
the study of science, in giving a familiarity with its methods of investiga- 
tion and developing those habits of thought that are essential to the 
success of those engaged in experiment will prove of far greater value to 
the student than any direct benefits he may now reasonably expect to. 
gain from its immediate applications in his particular industry — as it will 
enable him by the familiarity he gains with correct methods of investiga- 
tion — to profit by any developments that the future progress of knowl- 
edge may place within his reach. 

A knowledge of the true inductive philosophy and a thorough training 
in exact methods of experimentation cannot fail to be of far greater value 
to the student who would improve and perfect any particular industry 
than the most extended knowledge of empirical details. 

If we acknowledge the imperfection of the industries in their present 
development — and look to their improvement — through the influence of 
those who now come to our industrial colleges to obtain some discipline 
and training in their life's work — it must be admitted that an accurate 
knowledge of the best methods of investigation, in connection with that 
breadth of culture that will enable them to make eff'ective use of such 
methods must be of the first importance in their college course. 

That manual skill in the practice of an industrial art is desirable, if not 
essential to the highest success must be generally admitted — but it should 
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not be sought in the college course of training to such an extent as to in- 
terfere with the full development of all of the intellectual faculties in 
breadth and depth of culture. 

That manual skill and technical knowledge in a special industry may 
exist, without that mental training and symmetrical development that a 
liberal education is intended to give, is a fact that cannot be denied — and 
care must be taken to avoid the tendency in special culture to this par- 
tial and defective training. 

The aim of industrial colleges should be to lay a broad foundation of 
mental culture in connection with thorough scientific training with a bias 
in the direction of the special industry in which the student is particular- 
ly interested and thus correct the tendency to that one-sided development 
that necessarily results from that exclusive attention to empirical techni- 
calities and manual dexterity that obtain in the learning of a trade. 

If the old methods of instruction were objectionable from the general 
neglect of those studies having a relation to the practical pursuits of life — 
the new education by limiting its methods to the purely practical, is lia- 
ble to fall into the opposite error of exclusiveness and thus fail to a great 
extent in giving that liberal culture that is needed to supplement and 
correct the defects of exclusively-empirical training. 

In practical education the idea of labor and technical training is involv- 
ed to such an extent that it becomes a question as to how far they may 
be carried without interfering with that broad and full development that 
is included in the idea of a liberal education. 

If we keep in mind the fact that a " liberal and practical education" is 
aimed at, we shall be less likely to urge the claims of the one at the ex- 
pense of the other and be ready to adopt a course giving the best possible 
training in both directions. 

In the old methods of higher education the student who had finished 
his common-school studies — was required to spend from two to three 
years in preliminary study before entering upon the regular college course 
of four years. 

A liberal education therefore involved from six to seven years of severe 
study after the common-school branches had been mastered — and it is 
generally admitted that this time could be profitably extende<l. 

In learning a trade several years of constant application were thought 
necessary to master its details and give the desired manual skill. 

In Germany and England the term of service for an apprentice is fixed 
at from seven to eight years and in the State of New York the term is 
fixed by law at " not less than three nor more than ^\q years." 

Experience has shown that the requisite knowledge of details and the 
required manual skill could not on the average be acquired in less time 
than that fixed in these terms of service. 

In most of the industrial colleges organized under the congressional 
land grant "the graduates of the common schools" are admitted to the 
college course which they are expected to pursue for four years before 
receiving a diploma. 

Have these institutions discovered a "royal road to learning" which 
will enable them in a four-years' course to give the student a liberal edu- 
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cation and at the same time make him a thorough master of the particu- 
lar industry to which his attention is directed. 

Can we reasonably expect them to accomplish in the brief space of 
four years that which required from nine to fifteen years of earnest work 
under the old methods. 

It is true, that a trade m&y be learned in less time by the student who 
has received a liberal education but it cannot be reasonably assumed that 
the education and the trade can both be gained under the new method 
in a shorter time than was required for but one under the old system. 

The liberal education of the student may undoubtedly go hand in hand 

with the practical — with marked advantage to those who are to devote 

themselves to the industries, if the purely practical features of the course 

Are not allowed to encroach upon and obscure the first grand purpose of 

^neral culture. 

In a four-years' course of instruction in colleges aiming to furnish their 
indents with the means of acquiring a liberal education in connection 
with practical training (particularly when they are received direct from 
the common schools) the grand leading object should be mental devel- 
opment in its truest and widest signification. 

As a means to this end the physical sciences — from their direct rela- 
tions to the industries — should receive prominent attention, but they 
should not entirely exclude those departments of study that serve to dis- 
cipline the reason and judgment in other directions and give facility and 
force of expression. 

The introduction of manual labor as a part of the regular course of in- 
Mruction will be found under judicious management to possess many ad- 
vantages. 

Without calling attention to it as a means of promoting health and 
physical vigor — its claims in an industrial course may be urged for the 
following reasons : — 

In its practice the student is brought in contact with the various pro- 
cesses of his special industry and can therefore better appreciate in all its 
details the practical instruction he may receive in the class-room. 

It promotes habits of industry and tends to keep the student in sympa- 
thy with industrial pursuits while it gives him an increased interest in 
his special department. 

As an incident of regular work the student to a certain extent gains a 
knowledge of practical details that can be learned in no other way and 
he acquires in a moderate degree that manual dexterity and skill that is 
only possessed in perfection by the experienced workman. 

The practice of manual labor for the latter purpose alone would result 
in disappointment unless it was carried to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with his progress in more essential methods of training. 

Proficiency in the manual of an industrial art can only be gained by a 
long course of practical training and time cannot be safely allowed in the 
college course to obtain it. 

With a large number of students at work in the shops or on the farm 
it will readily be seen that it would not be possible to give them all that 
thorough training in every detail of work that would make them accom- 
plished and skilled workmen.. 
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Moreover this part of their training can be mastered elsewhere quite a& 
well if not better than at college and it would be a waste of time and 
money to attempt to perfect it in the brief limits of the college course. 

In the course of study however a mere smattering of professional in- 
struction would be far from satisfactory. 

The history of the special industry should be carefully studied and 
each successive step in its development should be considered with refer- 
ence to its present condition. 

Every principle involved in its various processes should be thoroughly 
mastered and the defects of the present state of knowledge in regard to 
its facts and theories should be pointed out as a preparatory step for in- 
vestigations looking to its future improvement. 

On the practical side of this new education — such a full discussion of 
existing knowledge in regard to the industry in question will furnish the 
only safe foundation on which all movements in the direction of progress 
must rest. 

With the liberal mental culture we have urged on the one side and the 
thorough mastery of existing facts and principles involved in the indus- 
try on the other — students will be truly fitted to become masters of the 
art they practice and raise it from a mere handicraft to the rank of a pro- 
fession. 

Tlie great dangers that beset our industrial colleges and threaten to di- 
vert them from their legitimate sphere of usefulness — arise to a great ex- 
tent from the confused notions that exist in regard to a liberal education 
in connection with an industrial art. 

It is too often the case — even with intelligent men— that it is supposed 
to consist in that technical training that gives facility in the execution of 
merely manual processes. 

This may exist without a knowledge of the principles involved in the 
various processes of the art and without that breadth and depth of mental 
activity that is needed in the front ranks of industrial progress. 

There is also a tendency to specialize interests and to apportion the dif- 
ferent departments of science among the several industries in accordance 
with pre-conceived notions as to what may be practically useful in each 
while losing sight of the fact that each department or sub-division of 
science touches upon and is inter-penetrated by all others and this to 
such an extent that the mere specialist in one department is liable to fail 
in obtaining the best results from his labors from lack of an appreciative 
knowledge of the others. 

The exclusion of all science from a course of instruction but the single 
department that is supposed to be of practical use in an industry — and a 
too exclusive study in this special direction cannot fail to give a one-sid- 
ed development that will lead to disappointment. 

If the industrial arts are to occupy the high position that is claimed for 
them and take rank among the learned professions — those who practice 
them must be men of broad views and liberal culture and their college 
training must not be limited to the narrow study of a specialty — and the 
labor required in their course of study must have a higher purpose than 
the mere development of manual skill. 
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The course of instruction in an industrial college should be broad and 
full — providing for that thorough mental discipline that will furnish a 
rounded and symmetrical development of the man as its first and essential 
object — while the technical training should be such as will lay the found- 
ation for future proficiency in a special direction that will result in the 
highest possible development. 

If our industrial institutions of learning are to teach trades as their 
leading objects and confine their efforts to imparting technical training 
and manual skill, they must abandon their high claim of furnishing to 
their students the means of obtaining a liberal education and sink to the 
level of mere training-schools in the arts. ^ 

This tendency to excessive specialization in the courses of study in in- 
dustrial colleges leads to another serious evil that should not be over- 
looked. 

It gives narrow views as to what is needed for the full development of 
a special industry and we find as the result a multiplication of depart- 
ments of instruction on paper grouped under the imposing title of "Uni- 
versity," while the means at command are not sufficient to sustain in a 
creditable manner but a single department. 

Under this system the many departments are languishing and slowly 
dying from inanition while the apology is made for their lack of success — 
that industrial education is not appreciated. 

Industrial education will never attain the success its importance de- , 
mands until this fatal diffusion of its energies and funds is abandoned and 
a concentration of effort is made in the direction of real progress by de- 
veloping and perfecting some single Department in a way that will dem- 
onstrate the correctness of the principle on which the Congressional 
land grant was made. 

Thus far we have considered the subject with reference to students who 
intend to pursue a full four-years' course of study — with the purpose of 
acquiring a liberal education while fitting themselves to engage advanta- 
geously in some special industry. 

In our industrial colleges provision should likewise be made for the 
larger number of students who will spend but from one to two years in 
study before engaging in the active business of life. 

From the short time this class of students remain at college it will be 
readily seen that they cannot acquire manual skill or dexterity in their 
special industry while engaged in their studies and the labor required of 
them should have reference only to illustrations of class-room exer- 
cises. 

The manual of their trade must necessarily be learned in the shops or 
on the farm. 

In these short courses the student cannot expect to acquire a liberal 
education or to become familiar with all the details of his trade. 

The aim should be to fit to understand and read with profit the works 
pertaining to his business that he may have access to after leaving school. 

Mental training must be the leading object in his college course and 
this for his purpose may best be gained by .making prominent the study of 
science so that he may become familiar with its facts and methods of in- 
vestigation. 
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A thorough mastery of scientific principles will be of greater value to 
him than a detailed knowledge of some special department of science. 

In these special cases a little smattering of some special department of 
science for the purpose of securing the advantage arising from its direct 
applications will only mislead the student and bring true science unde- 
servedly into disrepute. 

If our industrial colleges recognize the wants of this class of students 
and wisely provide for them, and at the same time furnish the means of 
obtaining a liberal education in connection with technical training to 
those who pursue the full course of study — they will be doing the work 
for which they were established and form an important part of our educa- 
tional system. 



After the reading of the paper Prof. Miles made among others the fol- 
lowing statements in answer to questions: — The time which each student 
should devote to labor dailv differs with the student and with the season. 
Have not found three hours too much, and usually the best workers have 
been the best students. As a resnlt of this system about 75 per cent of 
the graduates of Michigan Agricultural College are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, while of other colleges only about IJ per cent engage in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The students work from one till four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Formerly tried to have details relieve each other at intervals 
but this involved too much confusion and trouble. 

Mr. Aborn : — I think there is a strong disposition to crowd too much in 
a single course of study, as classical, scientific, and practical studies into 
one course. None too much time was found for the old courses when 
they included only Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, though it has since 
been seen that some sciences might well have been inserted. Now we 
are attempting not only to get these but practical training also into the 
same course. I would devote most of the time to the chosen specialty 
with some of the more closely related studies and let the student follow 
up these latter afterwards if he wished to. 

Prof. Miles : — I would give the student a broad general culture and then 
some training in special studies, and then let him follow up the latter in 
post-graduate course if so inclined. 

Motion was made and carried to open the meetings of this Department 
to-morrow and next day at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The President appointed Mr. Aborn and Prof. Pendleton a committee 
to report on the nomination of ofiicers for this Department. 

The Departncient then adjourned at 5 o'clock. 
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Second Day^s Proceedings. 



TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1876. 

The Department was called to order pursuant to adjournment at 3 
o'clock p. M., and the regular order of the programme proceeded with. 

The paper of Prof. Wm. C. Russell of Cornell University was read by 
the Secretary, as Prof. Russell was unable to meet with the Association. 
It was as follows: 



WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SECURE A LARGER PROPORTION 

OF EDUCATED LABOR AMONG OUR PRODUCING 

AND MANUFACTURING CLASSES? 

As the world moves out of the old darkness and slowly comes towards 
the light, the question of education gains more and more attention. Hith- 
erto the education of the individual has seemed the individual's chief in- 
terest, but now the education of society is beginning to claim his duty. 
Wisdom no longer satisfies itself with the old way of furnishing the facul- 
ties of the man, but insists on the preparation of the masses to do the 
work of the whole. The rights of men are found to involve a right to be 
fitted for duty, and nations are studying the best ways of making every 
man most efficient. Attention formerly paid to armies is now claimed for 
schools, and more security is looked for from cultivated intelligence than 
from forts or navies. Monarchies that formerly staked their claims to su- 
periority on battles, are now seeking it in education, and what was once 
extorted by force or filched by diplomacy is now sought in technical ed- 
ucation. The supremacy of England has been shaken to its base by the 
intelligence of the workmen and workwomen of France ; and Germany is 
now asserting a superiority to either, more honorable than the glories of 
Weissenburg or Sedan. While this contest on the other continent is going 
on let us learn from it that if America is to have any equal standing in 
the future market of the world, she must seek it by equally good work. 
The treasures of the material world are under our feet but they need to 
be worked up into useful forms. Our people are intelligent and energetic ; 
but neither intelligence nor energy of themselves give skill nor economy 
nor prudence. We have natural advantages greater than those of any 
other country; but we shall fall behind unless we supplement those ad- 
vantages by educated labor equal to theirs. 

By technical education or the education of labor, we understand the 
training of men to do in the best way the thing which they may under- 
take in life. It is teaching the elements of knowledge which underlie 
work, that the workman may understand what he is about, and the reas- 
ons for his tools and manner of working, and the shortest, safest, and 
cheapest methods. It shows the farmer where the profits of his business 
are, the structure of the plants he is to cultivate, their wants, how to sup- 
ply them, and the economy of different ways of doing so. It explains to 
the manufacturer the machines he is to use, the difficulties to be encoun- 
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tered, the advantages offered by Chemistry here, or by Commerce there. 
To the machinist it sets forth the principles on which the strength and 
speed of his work depend, verifies these by mathematics into convictions 
which cannot be shaken and puts into his hands tools which he may use 
and enjoy because he knows the reason of their power. To him who is 
to work in any application of science to material objects, it offers to show 
the principles, instruments, ways, and profitableness of what he is to do. 

If it be true that a man enjoys his work in proportion as he understands 
it, and that a workman who understands and enjoys his work will do it 
better and more of it than one who is ignorant and indifferent, and if the 
prosperity of a nation depends on the proportion in which she produces 
more than she consumes, then certainly to every man of enlightened 
self-interest, of benevolence, or of patriotism, and to every nation as a 
whole, it becomes a matter of intense interest that the working people 
should be educated to the last attainable point in their work. How this 
can be done may well engage an hour of our session. 

At this time the beM way of securing the largest technical education is 
not our subject. What might be done under other circumstances, what 
ought to be done if our people were wise and just, or what could be done 
if we had the knowledge and the money, are not the questions for discus- 
sion here to-day. On another occasion it would be very wise and very 
profitable if some one should show the American people what their duty 
is and their highest prudence is in this matter. At present they are very 
ignorant of how much they need this kind of education, are not prepared 
to adopt any system, and such an exposition might quicken them. In 
the meantimejet us see if anything can be done in our present condition. 
All that I propose now is to consider what that condition is, what organ- 
ization for educational purposes already exists, and what modifications it 
admits of leading to a very good beginning and an appreciably valuable 
share of technical education. 

AVhile painfully aware of great defects in carrying out our educational 
plans, and of the lamentable shortcomings of the results, we may all admit 
that the system of education in this country is admirable. In the rural 
districts we have our district schools where the principles of all education, 
writing, reading, and ciphering, are taught. To these succeed our Acade- 
mies or Graded or Union Schools in which pupils may learn Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry, English Grammar and Composition, the ancient 
Languages, French and German, and the elements of Physiology, Physics, 
and Chemistry. These institutions generally give their instruction grat- 
uitously. Above these we have Colleges where in addition to the lan- 
guages. Literature and History, Mathematics is generally carried to a high 
degree and the elements of all the Sciences are taught. The system cul- 
minates in the University where everything ought to be taught as far as 
the point reached by the latest investigations. 

The want of technical education, however, in all these institutions ex- 
cept the last is very great, and if the University fails to give it, is almost 
total. For the others nothing can be claimed on that score. The fact 
however remains that here we have a series of institutions for the educa- 
ition of youth from the primary elements upwards. The school-houses, 
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^nd Academy and High-School buildings, and College and University 
buildings, and teachers, schoolmasters, or professors, and some relations 
between the institutions and the State, and a reputation for efficiency alto- 
gether greater than is justified by the fact, and an immense influence over 
the public, all are there. Many of these institutions are comparatively 
ineflftcient, many would not exist at all but for individual pride or sectarian 
jealousy, many of them do positive harm by diverting from other institu- 
tions money and apparatus and libraries which if concentrated would be 
of countless value in education, but still they present an array of instru- 
mentalities which if they could be infused with a new spirit and brought 
to a new method, would give us all that we need at present ask for tech- 
nical education. "Infused with a new spirit" I say. This spirit must be 
that of usefulness not merely to the individual but to society. It must 
discard the idea of culture for the sake of the person and substitute for it 
the idea of faithful performance of duty to mankind. The object must be 
to create in the pupil the desire, and to furnish him with the ability to 
perform his part as a member of the nation. It must make usefulness his 
ambition and the improvement of the world about him his life's aim and 
satisfaction. Everything taught must be aimed at practical application to 
the wants of society. Every lesson must teach not only now to do, but 
what and why to do. 

Let us see what of technical education a boy could get in our present 
institutions if they were conducted with this spirit and object. It is a 
well-worn path but we may perhaps find some new flowers at its side. 

In the primary school the child before he reaches nine years of age can 
be taught Reading, Writing, and elementary Drawing, and can be trained 
to habits of observation and comparison. In that period he could be 
interested in the difierent stars, in the varieties of plants, in the charac- 
ters of minerals, and habits of animals, and could be impressed with the 
sense of mutual dependence in society, and with the duty of kindness 
and helpfulness. The time now wasted by the teachers in some of their 
exercises is sufiicient if the opportunity were properly used, for laying 
the foundation of earnest practical character in the pupils. 

Between the years of nine and twelve the pupil could continue his 
Drawing and could learn Arithmetic, Grammar, Political Geography, and 
Physical Geography. His habits of observation might in this period be 
confirmed by encouraging him to make collections of minerals, plants, 
shells, fossils, the eggs and nests of birds, varieties of insects, and coins 
of different countries. The juvenile zeal for stamps if properly distributed 
is strong enough to furnish scientific museums of incalculable value to 
the collectors. 

From twelve to sixteen he might carry on his Drawing and add to it 
Moulding in plaster, and with his now stronger powers of application he 
could easily learn the elements of all the sciences and one modern lan- 
guage. Impressed with the fact that everything he learned might be 
made useful to him in his business, he could in those four years learn 
Algebra and Geometry and the elements of Astronomy, Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Botany, Physiology, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, and Mechanics. 
Knowing that whatever he was going to do in life French and German 
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books could materially aid him, he would bring to the study of either iK>t 
only curiosity but the active incentive of interest. The only thing neces- 
sary to his progress would be the conviction that what he was doing con- 
stituted a part of his afterwork, and was in fact the beginning of his busi- 
ness and of his success. 

From sixteen to twenty the young man has the opportunities of the 
colleges. Many of these are now out of date. They were founded in 
imitation of the English systems which looked more to personal culture 
than to usefulness as the object of education. They base their teaching 
upon Mathematics and Greek and Latin, and in the small curriculum of 
fixed studies to which their limited means confine them, they cultivate, 
without regard to the taste, choice, ability, or future destination of their 
pupils, the same things for the same length of time and to the same extent 
to everyone. When every State shall have a University worthy of a 
State the sectarian prejudice which now maintains these small institu- 
tions, will yield to the desire of higher education. In the meantime 
however, they will be compelled either by self-preservation or by public 
opinion to give their students their choice of studies as far as possible. 
Indeed there are few of them so feeble that some degree of option is not 
already allowed, some approach made to becoming practical. In these 
elective courses the students should be able to a limited degree, and in 
the University he should be able to any extent, to pursue the studies 
bearing on the profession, business, manufactures, or calling of any kind, 
to which he may intend to devote his after life. If he is to be a farmer, 
he might study Agriculture, Trigonometry, Surveying, Physics, Botany, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Veterinary Science, and Construction of Farm 
buildings. If he is to be a miller, he might pursue Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, Hydraulics. If he is to be a Druggist, he might study Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Botany. If he is to be a merchant, he should find the 
opportunities of studying Political Economy, Finance and Banking, Phys- 
ical and Social Geography, and Book-keeping; and thus whatever else 
may be his intentions, whether to pursue Engineering, Mechanics, or 
Manufactures or other calling, he would find partially in the colleges, and 
ought to find completely in the Universities, the means of preparing 
himself for that special pursuit. 

Here then we have institutions in existence constituting a series lead- 
ing from the primary elements of education to the last and highest, and 
capable if properly directed, of giving a large share of techni<»l education. 
The machinery is here though it requires great improvement. If we will 
suppose that in addition to it we have evening schools for instruction in 
Science, in which the working young man actually started in his appren- 
ticeship, could add to his previous training the study of Sciences connected 
with his calling, such schools as we have at the Cooper Union in New 
York, and we will complete an organization admirably fitted to our pur- 
pose. The only object of this paper is to show this fact and to urge the 
judicious use of the means we have, instead of waiting for some grand 
reform or some extraordinary device for getteng what we seek. 

Of course the objection will at once be made that as a general thing the 
teachers of our primary schools are only one-tenth educated themselves, 
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and that the young assistants in High Schools by inexperience, by short 
tenure of office, and by want of interest, are with few exceptions disquali- 
fied for giving instruction such as a young man may depend upon when 
his business is to rest upon his knowledge. Unfortunately for all con- 
cernen that is the truth, but would it be any objection to an engine that 
the engineer was incompetent? Change the teachers, and change again 
and again until we get good and sufficient ones. For technical education 
we want no boy-teachers preparing themselves for college, nor young 
schoolmistresses preparing their dresses for matrimony. We need live 
teachers, good, earnest, judicious, patient teachers, eminently practical, 
and anxious above all things to prepare their pupils to do the best possi- 
ble work in their trades, employments, or professions. 

But we can not get such teachers for the prices which rule in the brains- 
joarket. No — the silk robe is worth more than the cocoons, the marble 
more than the oyster-shells, the tempered blade more than the iron ore, 
and if we want an educated man we must pay him the cost of his educa- 
tion. This should be the first step with any reform in education, and 
this step is simple honesty, any other course is dishonest. It is dishonest 
to set incompetent teachers at the head of schools, it is dishonest to carry 
on an institution at the expense of men whom we employ at rates below 
•what they are worth. It is true that we cannot get good teachers for what 
we pay, and it is well that it is true. It is a check to educational meanness. 
Pay enough to attract the best men from other places, pay enough to make 
the situations desirable, pay enough to make the social positions comfort- 
able and honorable, pay enough to make them so pleasant that no man 
would wish to leave them. 

The increased prices however must come from the people and they will 
not consent to pay them. Here is the root of the difficulty. There is 
none beyond this, and we must overcome this or be overcome by it. — 
The whole question before us turns upon this point. To procure a lar- 
ger share of technical education needs money with which to reenforce our 
existing institutions. AVith money we can have technical education, 
without money we cannot. With the institutions we have we can pro- 
cure it with the smallest expenditure. Without them the expense would 
be hopelessly large. With them or without them the same necessity of 
procuring support exists. 

From whence should this support come? Justice, interest, expedi- 
ency, self-respect, all combine to say from the State. We must be satis- 
fied of this or the whole reform may as well be abandoned, for we have 
no other source on wliich we have a right to rely. Individuals have 
from time to time, given large sums, for education. The names of Har- 
vard, and Yale, and Bowdoin, and Cooper, and Vassar, and Cornell, and 
Vanderbilt are immortalized by gifts of private fortune. They have 
done a great deal of good in their way, but they have done this harm that 
they have turned men's minds away from the source and the only proper 
support of education. The people need technical education. To make 
and sail the ships which carry the commerce of the people, to build the 
railroads and bridges, the churches, theatres, and homes of the people, to 
furnish convenient and lasting clothing of silk, woolen, cotton, and linen 
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for the people, to make serviceable and profitable tools and machinery 
for the people, to enable the people to use the forces of nature in Agricul- 
ture and Mining, to help the people to change the raw material of na- 
ture with the least waste, into articles which they need, to aid the peo- 
ple to raise themselves to a higher enjoyment and a larger share of the 
blessings of civilized life — and to carry that civilization higher and higher 
— to do these things on whom should they call? On rich individuals? 
On men whose unassisted energy and invention have been rewarded by 
wealth ? The people have no claims on them. There is neither justice 
nor self-respect in looking to them when living, nor in looking after their 
wills when dead, for help. No, they should look to the State, the organ- 
ized people, the community, to be benefited, secured, enriched, strength- 
ened, and honored, and not ask but demand. from it the help they need to 
prepare themselves and their children for general usefulness. The State 
which can equalize so that the individual shall not feel it oppressively, a 
burthen which is to result in benefits a thousand-fold to each, is the 
power to which we must go. 

The terms of the question then have changed and it now is, AVhat can be 
done to make the State support technical education for the industrial 
classes in our educational institutions? The answer is a painful one to 
many because it implies hard and long and inglorious work; it will chill 
enthusiasm for there are no brilliant sacrifices in it; it will drive oflf genius 
for there is no reputation in it — but it is the only true answer — We must 
influence public opinion and we can succeed only when we have converted 
public opinion. No great reform was ever eflfected in any other way. — 
The world does not improve by jerks. It moves very slowly when it goes 
forward, and those who help in its progress do so little by little, patient- 
ly giving to their effort time, and energy, and comfort, and rest, and study, 
and thought, hour by hour, until they make up years and perhaps a life- 
time. There is nothing dashing about reform, abuses are not carried by 
assault but by careful, faithful, and generally unhonored work. 

In this particular case we need money from the State and to get it w^e 
must make up our minds and direct our efforts to change the prevailing 
views of men as to the importance of technical education. The ignor- 
ance on this subject is thick and hard-set. It requires to be treated 
with intelligence, and patient working, and good tempered knowledge of 
human nature. The parents of the children who need this education have 
the smallest conception of its value. Children are with them means of 
making money. A day at school is so much time lost. The parents 
worked their way without book -farming, or book-mechanics, or book- 
house-building or working by book in any way. The people who read 
most books seem to them the most ijicapable of doing anything useful. — 
They can point to scores of college boys who can not earn their salt. 
Their own families are large, their work is precarious, they wish to pay 
their way as they go, and every dollar that their children can earn is 
wanted to save them from debt. Their school taxes are already an op- 
pression and a fraud and they will vote and work against any man who is 
in favor of raising them. The first answer then to the question is that 
we must convert the prejudices and ignorance of parents into convictions 
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that their future welfare and that of their children depend on intro- 
•ducing technical education into the schools. 

Others however remain who offer the discouraging obstacle of indiffer- 
•ence as to the whole matter. The average citizen cares nothing about it. 
Everyone is busy in finding something to do himself. Work isiiard to be 
got on any terms. For a man to spend money to fit other people's chil- 
•dren or even his own to do work when workmen are standing idle by 
thousands seems quixotic. Then the Chinese seem to him likely to mo- 
nopolize all the work which the German operatives will leave. It is a 
bad time to ask a man to support expenditures for technical education 
when the apprentices are already the greatest losers by competition. He 
is afraid that the American industrial classes have already too exalted 
ideas and that they are suffering now from too much rather than too lit- 
tle education. The second part of our answer to the question before us 
must therefore be that the indifferent are to be interested and changed. — 
This too calls for long and persistent endeavor. Books must be written 
giving the experience of England, of France, and of Germany on this sub- 
ject. Lectures showing the superior value of educated labor, delivered 
over and over again, everywhere that there may be a chance. The press 
onust be employed to din into the public mind until it accepts them, the 
momentous truth of which it seems so ignorant. Those who do not know 
it must be made to feel that this is a matter vitally concerning the future 
of our country and of our countrymen, and that in its solution no intelli- 
gent man can occupy neutral ground. 

There is a class of men who exercise a great influence on our popular 
education, and who may with less diflflculty be brought to a proper appre- 
ciation of this subject. Trustees of District schools and School Commis- 
sioners in the country, and members of the Board of Education in our 
cities, are not generally controlled by any decided views of the wants of 
ithe community in regard to education. These ofiices are unsalaried and 
are usually given as matter of compliment to politicians who have no 
-especial ambition or no ability to obtain more profitable places. There 
are many very deserving and faithful men among them, but the majority 
assert no claims to know anything about education. They represent con- 
stituencies who, in the country especially, look to them to see that the 
fichool-taxes are kept down. If they can employ teachers at smaller sala- 
ries than thedr predecessors, they establish a claim upon the gratitude of 
the voters. Woe to the member who becomes notorious for his desire to 
increase the facilities of education ! How many of us know these oflScers 
and have a reasonable influence with them and have never said a word 
inor taken a step to induce them to make education in their schools more 
practical ! We must give up this foolish non-interference if we mean to 
accomplish our object. We must persuade these men of the waste of 
time and opportunity in their schools, of the waste of money spent on 
incompetent teachers, and of the great advantage of making the schools 
auxiliary to the future workshops or factories of the pupils, and of the 
need for this purpose, of good teachers paid sufiiciently well to be secured 
in their places. • There is no doubt, furthermore, that we are bound, if 
we are earnest in this matter, never to neglect an opportunity of our- 
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selves taking a seat upon these Boards and personally doing what we can 
to turn the course of instruction in a practical direction. No man who* 
neglects such an opportunity oiJght to talk of his interest in the promo- 
tion of technical education. 

There is^another oflBcer who could if he would, do more than all oth- 
ers to effect this change, and that is the one who generally under one 
name or another, superintends the public instruction of the State. He is 
in direct official relations with all the public schools. He is supposed to 
know what the teachers are cooing, and it is his duty to report to the Leg- 
islature their condition and to recommend such improvements as he may 
think desirable. His influence over the schools therefore, could be made 
very great, and the Legislature must at least listen to him. Any State in 
which he could be brought to feel the importance of greater attention to 
popluar education would have great advantages in this movemendj- These 
steps are all important and indeed are all essential to the complete success 
of the plan. They all lead to the last measure without which nothing can 
be done, the influencing the Legislature to make appropriations and un- 
pose the consequent taxes for technical education. If the opinion of the 
public could be enlightened there would be no diflBculty on this point. — 
The legislator does not run counter to the expressed wishes of his con- 
stituents. We too may have something to say about the appointment of 
our legislators. 

On the other hand valuable reforms may be advantageously inaugur- 
ated in the State Senate or Assembly, and to these we should methodic- 
ally and persistently apply until we succeed. Petitions ably setting forth 
the exertions of foreign countries to educate the industrial classes for 
their vocations, and the danger of our falling behind, the pecuniary value 
of such education to the State, the greater value in elevation of character, 
and the necessity of action by the State, would if proper pressure were 
brought to bear, have to be reported on by the Committes on Education. 
"Technical education for the industrial classes" would be a popular 
cause. Discussions could only tend to spread the facts and make the 
truth to be felt. Whatever the immediate result the cause would gain. — 
It could lose nothing by defeat except time. Ultimately it must prevail 
and in this faith the attempt should be repeated until the success come. — 
No one can doubt that under a government by the people for the peo- 
ple, education of the children of the industrial classes can be secured if 
persistently demanded The only danger is that perseverance would be 
followed by too exclusive attention to industrial education, and that our 
civilization might become too technical and material. 

With the Legislature favorable to grants for technical education there 
would be no difficulty as to the objects of appropriation. These might be 
made in aid of the District and the Graded schools in pt-oportion to the 
number of hours devoted to Scientific studies ; in aid of scientific educa- 
tion in the Normal schools ; of non-sectarian colleges to support professor- 
ships of technical brandies ; for the creation of scholarships for gradu- 
ates proficient in the same. They might increase the pay of teachers in 
all public schools, support evening schools, and make competition in sci- 
entific attainment honorable and profitable. The present organization 
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offers abundant opportunities, if the Legislature can be brought to a de- 
sire to use them. The result would be a quiet revolution in education, a 
steady advance of our country in every department, and the rapid prog- 
ress of our countrymen and countrywomen towards competence, and 
means of development and happiness. 

No one is more aware than the writer that there is nothing new in 
what has here been stated, and that it may well seem an abuse of time 
And opportunity to occupy such an audience with such common plans. — 
His only apology is his conviction that the end to be accomplished is of 
incalculable importance to the happiness of our country, and that the 
^reat danger of missing it lies in seeking extraordinary means instead of 
using those which are at hand. 



At the conclusion of Prof. Russel's paper the subject was opened for 
-discussion of which the following is the substance. 

Mr. Aborn : — I know nothing of the writer, but it is evident that he 
inows little of what is now being done in the common schools. Con- 
scientious teachers can cram the time full with the studies already there. 
Besides that the manner of teacliing is of more importance than to cram 
.in a dozen studies at once. Again, what good would it do to change teach- 
ers when the kind wanted cannot be got at all or at any price ? Further- 
more I do not think the State can give a technical education even with a 
mint of money. There must first be a demand for this kind of education, 
whereas it is now held in positive disrespect by those who most need it. 
Pinally, the paper does not provide time for the boy to learn a trade. 
This is necessary and requires from four to eight years. The mechanic 
must be made. He must be made in the day time, at the bench, and at 
that period or age when his services are not so valuable. I would not 
•drive the boy out of school to a trade, but at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, when he usually goes to work at a trade I would open an evening 
school for him where he might be taught drawing and the elements of 
chemistry, natural philosophy and mechanics, and so far as practicable 
the application of these sciences to his work. I would give him the bene- 
fit of this school six months in the year for three years. Thus we should 
get our skilled practical mechanic making use of his scientific studies and 
showing their advantages to others. 

Prof. Miles : — There are one or two points I would like to present in 
relation to this subject. The first is the increase of studies in the com- 
mon school. Some students come to our college representing that they 
have studied some of the sciences in addition to the common branches, as 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, &c. These we find almost always defi- 
•cient in the common branches as compared with those who have pursued 
only the common branches. The second point is that farmers and me- 
chanics do not understand the designs and purposes of industrial colleges, 
but have some false and preposterous idea of what they are trying to do. 
"The teachers in these institutions are somewhat to blame, because they 
.have themselves no clear idea of what they are trying to do, or of what is 
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possible to do or of what will be of any use if accomplished. The third 
point is that money cannot secure teachers for technical instruction, for 
they are not to be found. It is more diflBcult to find teachers for these 
positions than for any other. As well as successful teachers they must be 
persons of executive ability. It is easy to find those who succeed either 
in the class-room or the field or workshop, but it is rarely that one is found 
qualified for both. 

Prof. Hamilton : — To cross the sea we must have timber to build ships- 
and likewise in industrial education we must have students. This i* 
where we fail. Vocations paying well will have their workers fitted to 
engage in them. The industrial arts do not pay sufficiently well to justi- 
fy the extra expense of getting the education, and it seems to me that 
until we can off*er remunerative positions to our graduates it is useless to- 
expect a very large attendance of students in our industrial colleges. 

Pres. FoLWELL, of University of Minnesota : — The agricultural colleges^ 
are not designed to teach labor. They are not adequate to this purpose, 
nor is it required. As a laborer the American is now ahead of all others- 
and needs no greater proficiency but we do need more intelligent direc- 
tions and superintendents. The time is also coming when in certain 
branches the American laborer will come into competetion with the Eu- 
ropean. Then we shall want to educate the laborer for his special trade,, 
audit will be done not in colleges but in industrial schools located near 
the centre of these special industries, as is even now the case in Europe. 

Mrs. H. M. Nash; — I also frequently find that pupils know many things- 
indiflerently and none well and think it corfies from over-crpwding the 
courses, trying to teach too many things. Think perhaps the plan of Mr. 
Aborn may be a good one or else there should be ungraded schools for 
such as can attend school only irregularly and for a short time in which 
they can pursue those studies which will do them most good. Such pu- 
pils meet with very great discouragements in the graded schools and soon, 
quit them entirely. This question is one needing attention as shown by 
the numerous tramps and criminals seen in some parts of our country. 

Pres. Folwell: — We have had such an ungraded school in operation in 
Minneapolis for a year past audit works well. 



This discussion having closed Prof. E. M. Pendleton, University of 
Georgia read his paper on 

WHAT ARE THE LEGITIMATE DUTIES OF AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROFESSOR ? 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — In discussing the legitimate duties of 
an Agricultural Professor, we lay down this postulate : Agriculture should 
be taught as a science. Other propositions which grow out of this will be 
considered in connection with it, such as its negative, — Agriculture should 
not be taught as an art : and the Agricultural Professor should be an ex- 
perimentalist, that he may substantiate doubtful truths and develop others, 
from the arcana of nature. 
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Wcshall endeavor in the outset to find out, if possible, what the Con- 
gress of the United States expected of the Agricultural Colleges as estab- 
lished by their munificent donation of public lands, estimated to be worth 
six millions of dollars. If we can ascertain the reasons which influenced 
them, we have a foundation on which to build the logic of this question. 
Without entering into particulars, we simply state a few facts by which 
the distinguished gentleman from Vermont, who introduced the bill, suc- 
ceeded in convincing Congress that these institutions were a necessity of 
the times. He showed from the statistics of the country that in one single 
decade (from 1840 to 1850) the wheat crop of the six New-England States 
had fallen ofi* about 100 per cent and the potato crop about 60 per cent. 
That in the Southern and Western wheat-growing States, the decrease had 
been about the same as in New England ; while the wheat crop in the 
State of New York from 1845 to 1860 had dwindled from thirteen to six 
millions of bushels. And so of the tobacco crop of Virginia, and the cotton 
crop of the Southern States. He further showed that as a consequence of 
this general deterioration of the soils of the country, while its population 
had increased 35 per cent in a decade, the meat- producing animals had 
only increased 20 per cent. The honorable gentleman could easily have 
shown that all of this deterioration' was still going on under the most ap- 
proved methods of culture where the progress of ages had culminated in 
the perfection of the art. Then the restoration of our soils to their primal 
fertility was the underlying object of the whole scheme ; and, growing 
out of this as a necessary result, an increase of all the agricultural products 
of the country, to feed and clothe its inhabitants, and supply a surplus 
for the increasing demands of the old world. 

The legitimate inference from these facts is that agriculture should be 
taught as a science, not as an art. Can we suppose for a moment that 
Congress intended to have laborers trained in these institutions to work 
on farms, or to be skilled in the mere art of agriculture, so that they 
should labor themselves or direct the labor of others? Far from it. Their 
object was to develop the first minds in the land as scientific agriculturists, 
who could do for America what Liebig had done for Germany, Boussing- 
ault for France, and Lawes for England. Yea much more than this, they 
wanted men educated here who could take up Agricultural Science where 
these men left it, and add to it from year to year by induction, until it 
occupied the pre-eminent position to which it is entitled in the eyes of 
the scientific world. In order to this, the Professor of Agriculture 
must not be a mere teacher, but an experimentalist also, as the science 
which he proposes to teach is inchoate, and there is much more to learn 
of it than there is to teach. We have but entered within the vestibule 
of this magnificent temple, and he who simply proposes to gather up the 
little taught by others and add nothing himself to the great store-house 
of human knowledge, is unworthy the position he occupies. 

The truth is, the great mass of men who practice the Art of Agriculture 
are empirics and always will be. They only attempt to do what they see 
others succeed in doing, without reference to the whys and wherefores of 
the matter. Their knowledge is empirical, not scientific. The develop- 
ment of one truth by a scientist will, when applied by a few leading 
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minds, be adopted by the practical men of the country, who will not 
know or care to know anything of the science that is in it. Hence the 
prime object of our Agricultural Colleges should be to develop and eluci- 
date science, which the masses may apply empirically ; and not to teach 
men to be practitioners of the Art, much less to attempt the impossibility 
of making them all scientists. 

In order to accomplish these ^reat ends, means must be discovered by 
which our soils may not only be cultivated without exhaustion, but 
restored to their former fertility, and even beyond it ; and that by a 
process which would at the same time remunerate those who cultivate 
them. The projectors of this scheme foresaw that simple art, however 
skilled, could never work out this great problem ; that nothing but science 
could do it, under a combination of gifted minds, with all the aids afforded 
by liberal endowments to institutions set apart for this specific purpose. 
Then we hesitate not to affirm that whenever these institutions, or any 
of the Professors connected with them, magnify other studies to the detri- 
ment of these, or go outside of this curriculum for their teaching, they 
are outside the pale of their legitimate duties, and fail to compass the 
ends intended by the munificent donation of Congress. But how are we 
to learn and develop the truths of this complex science so as to be able 
to teach them to others? This can only be done by the establishment of 
experimental stations in connection with our Agricultural Colleges. How 
else could Agricultural Science be elucidated? How else could our soils 
be improved so as to produce remunerative crops ? True, if we master 
what has been learned at the experimental stations in Europe, we can 
teach much of Agricultural Science in the abstract, and much that bears 
indirectly on our soils, climate, and products ; but what would the Agri- 
cultural Professol* in Georgia know about the habitudes of the cotton 
plant, the soils adapted to it, the fertilizers requisite for it, the diseases to 
which it is subject, or anything else about it of importance to the planter 
from the experimental stations of England or Germany ? And so of many 
different products in every section of the country. 

In order to accomplish these great results then, the Agricultural Pro- 
fessor has to be a student as well as a teacher, and we take it that the first 
great duty devolving upon him is to acquaint himself, by all the means 
. in his power, with the soils, geological formations, agricultural products, 
and climatology of the State in which he is called to teach agriculture. 
For, however much he may be learned in the truths which apply to 
Agricultural Science, there is much that immediately surrounds him that 
general science can never teach. 

But there is a great difference between an experimental farm intended 
to elucidate Agricultural Science, and a model farm to teach the appliances 
of the Agricultural Art through the labor of students. Our settled con- 
viction is, that manual labor is not and cannot be made a legitimate part 
of a college course. The art of agriculture is very simple and may be 
learned much better by apprenticeship than in any other way. We 
want intellectual men taught at our colleges to be learned agriculturists, 
who will be able to tell others what to do, not to be mere day laborers 
themselves. Young men are not sent to military schools to learn to drill 
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as common soldiers, but to be commanders ; and so we should teach our 
students, inspiring them with high thoughts of their profession, and 
teaching them that in agriculture as in everything else, knowledge is 
power and money too. 

"For just experience tells in every soil. 
That those that think must govern those that toil." 

In Industrial Schools purely it might be well to teach the science of 
agriculture, and have a model farm to apply scientific truths by the labor 
of young men as a means to their education. But as far as our knowledge 
goes these manual-labor systems have failed. In connection with a Uni- 
versity, where every pupil should be placed upon an equal footing, and 
where there is always a discrimination in favor of knowledge as against 
labor, the scheme is Utopian to the last degree. Here I am well satisfied 
that the higher truths of Agricultural Science should be taught the stu- 
dent, and let him go out into the world and reap the practical benefit 
from his own observations ; just like the physician, who soon learns to 
apply the science when he begins to practice the art, and often has to 
unlearn what was taught him at clinical lectures in city hospitals, because 
the circumstances surrounding the broken-down, ill-fed patients were 
abnormal. 

Baron Liebig has well said, '' You. must teach the Science of Agriculture 
as purely, that is, with as little reference to application as the science of 
geometry or trigonometry is taught." And he says further, "The agri- 
cultural department of a college without an experimental station is simply 
nonsense. The only method by which you can possibly advance and 
develop agriculture is by experiments ; that is the only plan, for there is 
no branch of industry so completely built up by experiments as agricul- 
ture." 

When an Agricultural Professor has succeeded in convincing his stu- 
dents and his confreres that agriculture is a science, of high order, not 
pure and unmixed like mathematics, but a comprehensive system of Nat- 
ural Science, so complex that it is difficult to acquire; so profound thatit 
challenges the homage of the most gifted minds, he has surmounted per- 
haps the greatest barrier to success. For the fact cannot be disguised that 
many are impressed, especially young and unthinking minds, with the 
idea that agriculture is hardly respectable enough to be introduced as a ' 
regular course. in a college curriculum. Not only students, but learned 
Professors who teach from the musty tomes of classical lore handed down 
forages, are apt to be impressed with the idea of their superiority over the 
man who has no higher calling than to teach the whys and wherefores of 
making bread and meat. Added to this fact all other teaching looks to the 
acquisition of some profession or pursuit in life, while it is a fact, up to 
this present hour, that agriculture is not an occupation to be sought for by 
students at college, or to be taught only by apprenticeship as an art, lower 
in the scale than the very simplest mechanical arts. Not respectable! 
Why, agriculture has to do with all three of the kingdoms of nature, the 
vegetable, the mineral, and the animal. It opens to the view of the ad- 
miring student the anatomy and physiology of plants. It unlocks the 
great storehouse pf meteorologjr^ "tjie treasures of the snow and hail ; how 
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the light is parted which scattereth the east wind upon the earth, and the 
way of the lightning of thunder, to cause it to rain on the earth, to sat- 
isfy the desolate and waste ground, and to cause the bud of the tender 
herb to spring forth.*' It imparts a thorough knowledge of soils, geolog*- 
ically and agriculturally, the relations of heat and moisture to vegetable 
growth, the capillary and hygroscopic power of soils, both as to gases and 
fluids, their relations to all organic and inorganic substances existing in or 
above them. Intimately associated with this is the chemistry of the at- 
mosphere, the relation of its oxygen, nitrogen, ozone, and carbonic acid 
to plant life. The chemistry of soils, the mineral and organic elements 
of plants, and their forms and combinations in soils and products, and 
growing out of this the great laws that govern vegetable nutrition, embrac- 
ing a scientific knowledge of fertilizers and natural manures. It also 
teaches the laws that govern animal nutrition ; how plants organize food 
from minerals and gases, converting them into carbo-hydrates, oils, and 
albuminoids, to develop the animal heat, fat, bone, and muscle of all do- 
mestic animals as well as of man himself. And then, it takes up special 
agricultural plants and field crops, peculiar to each State and every climate 
and soil, and tells of their botanical relations and habitudes, the diseases 
to which they are subject, and the insects which prey upon them, or upon 
each other for their benefit ; thus opening up the relations of agriculture 
to the science of entomology. 

All of these and many points not even touched upon here are embraced 
in a thorough course of scientific agriculture; so that he who teaches it 
must be a learned man, and he who learns it must be a hard student, and 
possess intellectual powers capable of grasping the most abstruse problems, 
and a wisdom to apply to economical uses what he has learned for the 
benefit of liis fellow-man. 

But we are met with the objection, where will so many scientists find 
employment, if we are not to teach men to do farm work at these institu- 
tions ? From present indications it does not appear that there will be more 
to graduate with honor than will fill the high positions now offering on 
every hand to the learned agriculturist. Some are demanded as Editors 
of our Agricultural Journals, some as commissioners in our Agricultural 
bureaus, and others as professors in our Industrial colleges, while not a 
few will become the owners and directors of our large landed estates, or, 
having less means, head the squads on our smaller farms with strong arms 
and willing minds, by not only directing the labor and inculcating the 
principles they have been taught, but by setting the example of industry 
to their laborers, and thus become thrifty and independent. Out of more 
than two hundred students who have attended our course for the last 
four years, not more than three per cent could ever aspire to become em- 
inent scientific agriculturists. A number of others will be able to make 
leading men in their neighborhoods, and disseminate many agricultural 
truths they have acquired, for the benefit of the masses; others not avail- 
ing themselves of the golden opportunities offered them or from natural 
incapacity will have to be reduced to the ranks in some one of the voca- 
tions of life. 

It may not be amiss to mention a few of the great problems to be w^orked 
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out in this department of experimental science, bearing directly upon the- 
great question of food and clothing for the human race. 

It is known that nitrogen is the only organic element exhausted from, 
soils in its available forms, and needed to be applied for their restoration. 
It is known that this element constitutes four-fifths of the atmosphere, 
and all soils, even the most barren, contain enough of it within the depth 
of twelve inches to make several hundred crops. But because this element 
exists in unavailable forms, the product of the soil diminishes annually 
until the farmer has to turn them out to cultivate new lands, or buy ni- 
trogen from the Pacific isles or the waste of our cities to restore his soils.. 
The problem is, how may the nitrogen of the atmosphere be made to 
unite with oxygen or hydrogen, by some cheap process, so as to be made 
available as plant food, or how may the organic nitrogen of the soil exist- 
ing so abundantly be thus changed to accomplish the same beneficent 
purpose. 

Another problem in reference to the same element: It is known that 
the nitrogen which the cereals take up from the soil, is converted by plants 
into what we term albuminoids or flesh formers, and when eaten as food,, 
is converted into flesh, which is constantly undergoing transformation ; 
the food supplying new nitrogen, the muscles throwing off" the old, which 
is carried out of the system in three forms, viz: urea, hippuric, and uric 
acids. It is further known that these substances readily decompose in a 
short time, the nitrogen uniting with the hydrogen, forming ammonia ; 
which being volatile, unites with the carbonic acid of the atmosphere and 
escapes into the upper regions. The problem is, "How can these sub- 
stances be saved and utilized economically for the use of man, and thus 
prevent a waste of millions of pounds of nitrogen from every city and 
farm-yard in the land ? " Similar problems might be stated in reference 
to all the important minerals entering into plants, especially phosphoric 
acid, the first mineral element exhausted from soils, the sparest of all the 
important elements, the one needed most for the seeds of all plants and 
the one which, more readily than any other, passes into insoluble and un- 
available forms; and so of potash, magnesia, iron, sulphur, and all plant 
constituents. There are questions of magnitude constantly rising, which 
it is expected of our Agricultural professors to solve for the benefit of the 
cultivators of the soil. 

The great discovery of Liebig, that soluble bi-phosphate of lime was the 
special form needed by plants, has had more to do with the success of ag- 
riculture, both in England and America, than perhaps all others combined. 
Every superphosphate manufactory in the civilized world stands as a 
monument to his memory, and the capital invested in them, do perpetual 
homage to his genius. 

In this connection, we can but notice how much is being saved annually 
by the cotton planters of the South from the recent improvements in Ag- 
ricultural science, based upon this great discovery of Liebig's. 

At our Experimental station, it has been established, that on the worn, 
soils of Middle Georgia (Eozoic formation) the application of five dollars 
worth of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in available forms, will increase 
the production of cotton one hundred per cent, for three years, over the 
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natural soil, without a re-applicatiori ; thus saving half the labor in the 
cultivation of this great staple. It is the application of such scientific 
truths to the soils of Georgia that enables her to compete successfully 
with the rich lands of the West in the production of cotton, and has 
placed her the highest by odds, of all the States, in the purchase and use 
of fertilizers. 

When it is remembered that agriculture is the basis of all human soci- 
ety, the sustenance of all human life ; that without it the trade of the 
artisan, the navigator, the manufacturer, and every other profession and 
calling in life would utterly fail; that twelve hundred millions of human 
beings depend upon it for their daily sustenance ; that nine-tenths of the 
fixed capital of all civilized people is embarked in it, and more than two 
hundred millions of men are daily laboring with brain and muscle in its 
interests, is it not wonderful that the learned and the great have been so 
slow to acknowledge its importance, and to provide means for the devel- 
opment of its truths, while millions are expended in other and less im- 
portant systems of education, many of which result in as little real benefit 
to mankind as did the struggle of the alchemists for the philosopher's 
stone. 

Having thus consumed the time allotted us in the presentation of our 
views on this important subject, we must close hoping that they may 
elicit from others a candid hearing, especially from those who, having 
pursued a diff'erent policy, have utterly failed of success. We feel safe in 
announcing to-day that these principles are working successfully, at least 
in one of the institutions of the country, and we doubt not will accom- 
plish the same result in every instance, with men to enforce them who 
are equal to the emergency, and " in whose vocabulary there is no s'uch 
word as fail." 



Owing to the lateness of the hour, discussion on this subject was post- 
poned and the following business transacted. 

It was moved and carried that this Department meet to-morrow at the 
close of the morning session of the General Association instead of at three 
o'clock as to-day. 

Mrs. E. S. Carr, chairman of committee on nomination of officers re- 
ported as follows : 

For President, Manly Miles, Illinois Industrial University. 
For Vice-President, E. M. Pendleton, University of Georgia. 
For Secretary, Chas. Y. Lacy, University of Minnesota. 

The meeting directed the secretary to cast the ballot for the above 
named officers, which was accordingly done and they were declared 
elected. 

A resolution of thanks to Pres. Thompson for his ability and faithful- 
ness as a presiding officer was then passed unanimously, the vote being 
put by Prof. Miles. 

Pres. Thompson thanked the Department for its expression of apprecia- 
tion and then surrendered the chair to Prof. Miles. 
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Prof. Miles on taking the chair thanked the Department for the honor 
conferred and congratulated it on the high degree of success already at- 
tending it. 

The Department then adjourned to meet at the close of the session of 
the General Association to-morrow morning. 



Third Day's Proceedings. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 12th, 1876. 

Meeting called to order pursuant to adjournment at the close of the 
morning session of the General Association, and the order of the pro- 
gramme proceeded with. 

Mr. C. B. Stetson of Boston, Mass., read his paper which was as follows: 

DRAWING AS AN ELEMENT OF ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 

The demand for advanced industrial education, which has grown rapidly 
of late years, must continue to grow for years to come, in every depart- 
ment of human industry. This is evident from the general tendency of 
civilization, from the fact that brain is counting for more and more, while 
brawn is counting for less and less, in nearly every kind of labor. — 
The construction of buildings, of machinery, of ships, and of bridges, the 
working of mines and the cultivation of the soil, and all the better clasa 
of manufactures call for a liberal education of its kind, no less than do 
law, medicine, and theology. The call, it may be repeated, is already 
urgent for large numbers possessing what may be vaguely termed advanc- 
ed industrial education. What is this ? The present paper proposes to 
discuss one of its chief elements. 

Whether we consider the technical instruction required by men, or by 
women, for success in industrial pursuits, we shall find drawing to be tliQ 
most essential single element of such instruction in all its grades, — the 
lowest and the highest. The truth of this assertion any one can substan- 
tiate for himself, by personal inquiries among the more intelligent of the 
men and women engaged in the different industries, and by reading the 
official reports of the various commissioners which have been appointed 
from time to time during the last twenty-five years, by European gov- 
ernments, to investigate the subject of technical instruction. It is true 
that a knowledge of cliemistry, for example, will be found more essen- 
tial in some employments than a knowledge of drawing; yet when the 
different employments are taken as a whole, it will be at once seen that 
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drawing must be conceded the first place in industrial or technical educa- 
tion. This might seem a reckless assertion, were it not fully sustained by 
the very extensive investigations which European governments have 
made, and whose results, having been published, may be read of all men. 

Neither architecture, sculpture, nor painting, can get on without draw- 
ing. For only one of these — painting — is color an absolute essential. — 
Hence it is that architecture, sculpture, and painting are so frequently 
spoken of as the "arts of drawing." 

Under architecture may be grouped, so far as general principles of 
drawing are concerned, all kinds of construction, apart from building, as 
machinery, locomotives, ships, bridges, fortifications, etc. For a like 
reason, under sculpture may be grouped stone-cutting for decorative pur- 
poses, wood-carving, varieties of metal-working, all ornament in relief, 
modelling for the purposes of pottery, glass manufactures, etc. And when 
color is employed for decorative purposes, as it must be upon a flat sur- 
face, — cloth, for instance, if to be decorated, — the color (except in case 
only an even tint is laid on) must conform to some pattern predetermined 
by drawing ; and this, whether the color be applied in flat tints or accord- 
ing to the principles of chiaroscuro. Thus it happens that every object 
made by the hand of man, if its form is of any consequence, is indebted, 
with rare exceptions, to drawing, for its form, or its decoration, or for 
both. 

Drawing not only expedites construction in all cases, but oftentimes 
construction is absolutely impossible without drawing. In order to the 
greatest expedition and economy, there must not only be professional 
draughtsmen to make the original drawings, but the workmen must know 
at least enough of the principles on which the drawings are made, to be 
able to work from them understandingly and without constant super- 
vision. 

What has just been said of drawing refers to it only as a help in con- 
struction, regardless of whether the object made be beautiful or ugly. — 
Now, there is no one who does not prefer the beautiful to the ugly, or 
what he thinks to be beautiful to what he thinks to be ugly. Beauty has 
a commercial value which cannot be easily overrated. Instruction for in- 
dustrial purposes must, therefore, aim to cultivate the taste as it applies 
both to the form of the object and to its decoration. Though the latter 
adds nothing directly to the usefulness of an object, yet it often adds so 
much to its market value that almost everything now made receives more 
or less of ornament. The taste can be better developed by means of 
drawing than by any other one thing. 

A refined and intelligent taste in respect of objects that appeal to the 
eye is next to impossible without some knowledge of drawing. One may 
like or dislike, but little more. There should be good taste, it may be 
observed, on the part of the consumer as well as producer. Indeed, it is 
a truism that the taste shown in the manufactures of a country never 
rises, except in special cases and for special reasons, above the taste of 
the people, — of the home consumers. 

But what is drawing ? Is it something fixed and determinate, or some- 
thing vague and nebulous, which each may define to suit himself? One 
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may well be excused for asking such questions in this country, where he 
finds such divergent views held by persons who, having but slightly ex- 
amined the subject and got a glimpse of one of its many aspects, never- 
theless think they know all about it. 

Drawing, when regarded in both its artistic and industrial applications, 
resembles mathematics in comprehensiveness. It would be quite as rea- 
sonable for a person who had mastered arithmetic only to claim that he 
knew all about mathematics and its applications, as for a person who had 
learned to draw from the solid only to claim that he knew all about draw- 
ing. From nothing else does drawing suffer so much in this country, and 
will continue to suffer so much the next ten years, as from the very nar- 
row views held by so many persons who think they understand all about 
its scope, its practical and artistic applications, and its value as an educa- 
tional discipline. It is to these persons that large numbers, who know 
nothing about drawing, look for leadership. When the blind lead the 
blind, there should be no ditches in the path ; but in dealing with in- 
struction in drawing, one has special need of good vision. There are dan- 
gerous pitfalls on all hands. 

Let us consider some of the general characteristics of drawing. With 
these the details, which are too numerous to be considered on the present 
occasion, must all harmonize. 

One of the first things which should be noticed is the great fact that all 
varieties of drawing may be reduced to two classes : representation of only 
two dimensions— length and breadth ; and representation of the three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and thickness. A clear understanding of the 
general difference between these two things will help one greatly towards 
a clear comprehension of the whole subject. 

When only two dimensions are drawn, there can be no representation 
of thickness, of relief, of solidity. Consequently all perspective effects, 
all light and shade, and all color, when applied according to the princi- 
ples of chiaroscuro, are out of the question. No devices for suggesting 
solidity, for the purpose of carrying the eye below the surface of the pa- 
per, are properly in order. Lights and darks may be indicated by half- 
tint, or flat tints, showing that the surface is raised or depressed in parts; 
and colors may be applied in flat tints, as is usually done for the decora- 
tion of woven fabrics, or flat walls and ceilings, and even in the repre- 
sentation of the human figure in stained-glass windows. In a word, when 
only two dimensions are drawn, all true pictorial effects, everything of 
the nature of chiaroscuro, are among the impossibilities. Hence the 
drawing of two dimensions, compared with the drawing of the three di- 
mensions, is a very simple affair; yet it is of almost endless application 
in the different industries. 

It takes for its basis the figures and problems of plane geometry and 
their applications. Construction of every kind, — building, machinery, 
furniture, sail-making, and so forth, — requires a knowledge of such draw- 
ing. It is also in connection with the drawing of two dimensions that 
nearly all the principles of design, applied in determining the forms of 
objects, or their decoration, are best learned. Not only what should be 
the due proportions of objects, and what the principles to be observed in. 
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flat ornament, when only lines and conventionalized forms are used, but 
many of the principles which good taste require to be observed in relief 
decorations, can be taught in this connection. And right here it is that 
instruction in the great decorative styles of different ages and nations 
properly begins. Classic art can no more be neglected than classic litera- 
ture. 

When only two dimensions are represented, it is evident that flat cop- 
ies, like prints, are the proper things ; indeed they are often the only 
copies which are possible. Even when relief copies are used, they must 
be treated as though they were flat. The copies should be of the very 
best, since the development of the taste for the beautiful in the outline 
and proportion of objects and in their decoration, is one of the prime 
ends to be sought in this kind of drawing. But the learner should, by 
no means, be limited to drawing from copies; he should be often exer- 
cised in the production of original designs, both for objects and for orna- 
ment. He thus requires facility in making intelligent applications of 
whatever principles he may have learned, and learns to draw and to de- 
sign at the same time. Indeed, original design is the best proof that one 
understands the principles of design, as original composition is the best 
proof that one understands the principles of grammar and rhetoric. 

The very great itidustrial value of drawing two dimensions has now 
been shown in a general way. Its educational value is also very great. 
Yet there are not a few persons, who, regarding themselves as specially 
wise in matters which pertain to drawing, cry down all drawing that does 
not carry the eye below the surface of the paper, — that does not represent 
the three dimensions. 

When we come to representing the three dimensions, — length, breadth, 
and thickness, — then perspective and all the other effects of chiaroscuro 
are in order, or not, according as we desire simply a pictorial result, an 
end in itself, or to make a drawing for the guidance of workmen. Here it 
will be well to make a note of the decided difference between the two 
modes of representing solidity for the two purposes named. 

When the three dimensions are represented for artistic or pictorial pur- 
poses, the drawings are made from actual objects, or else imaginary objects 
are drawn as though they were actually in existence and before the eye. 
In neither case can the drawings be used for the purposes of construction, 
except in merely an incidental way. Drawing from the solid is only in- 
directly of service in the industries, but that indirect service is very 
great. 

When the three dimensions are represented for the guidance of the ar- 
tisan, the drawings, instead of representing what already exists, represent 
an object which is to be made. That the object may be made from the 
drawings, they must represent its inside as well as its outside, its rear as 
well as its front. The object must be shown in parts, and not as a whole, 
and each part must be drawn to a scale. Of course there can be no per- 
spective, — none of the effects of chiaroscuro. 

Such being the radical difference between the two modes of represent- 
ing solidity, — the one for a pictorial, the other for an industrial purpose, 
— that it is not a little astonishing to find persons, even in this country 
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where ignorance of drawing is so great, who hold that, even for industrial 
purposes, drawing from the solid, with all the difficulties of chiaroscuro, 
is the kind of drawing which should be specially taught in the public 
schools. In their opinion all other kinds of drawing may be safely ig- 
nored, or should at most receive but slight consideration. For a moment 
contrast this opinion with the lesson taught by the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. If you examine all the manufactured products there displayed, 
you will not find one that was made from a perspective drawing. Some 
-of the more elaborate decoration, however, will show effects of chiaroscu- 
ro that can be learned only by drawing from the solid and from natural 
objects. 

Drawing from the solid, as a part of advanced technical or industrial 
education, must by no means be ignored. It affords an admirable disci- 
pline for the hand and eye; it trains the imagination to realize solid form 
in space ; it increases the sensibility for delicate gradations of light and 
shade ; and so it must always be regarded as an essential element of tech- 
nical as well as purely artistic education. It is only necessary to see that 
it occupies its legitimate place. A word as to the general course which 
instruction in this kind of drawing should take. 

The work should begin with the simple forms of solid geometry, the circu- 
lar beingdrawn before the plane-sided, as the former present less difficult- 
ies than the latter. It is an absurdity of which many are guilty, to base the 
drawing of circular solids and objects upon the drawing of the more com- 
plicated plane-sided ones. After the geometrical solids, objects of corres- 
ponding shapes are logically in order ; these to be followed by ornament 
in relief, and by casts of natural forms and of the human figure ; the 
course to conclude with drawing from nature and from the living figure. 
The first aim should be to represent the objects in perspective outline, — 
the literal form. When this has been mastered, light and shade can be 
properly added ; and then a steady light must be had, as when it is ad- 
mitted into a room only from the north or northeast. 

Some object vehemently to the use of flat or printed copies in this kind 
of drawing. Of course the only genuine object-drawing is drawing from 
the solid itself. But it does not require much pedagogical acumen to dis- 
cover that flat copies, supplementing the solids, can be made greatly to 
facilitate progress at the outset. Both the printed copies and the objects 
should be as beautiful as possible, in order that the taste of the student 
may be elevated while he is learning to draw. 

It will be well here to observe that there is a kind of drawing executed 
entirely with instruments, which is called linear perspective, and some- 
times simply perspective, as it is the only drawing that conforms literally 
to the meaning of that word. This kind of drawing is often employed, 
even by those who regard themselves as experts, to explain the princi- 
ples to be observed in drawing from the round or the solid. But only 
confusion results from thus mixing the two methods, since they have so 
little in common, — since they differ both in principles and in aims. Lin- 
ear perspective is employed to a limited extent by artists, but is chiefly 
used by industrial draughtsmen. It is the only means b}' which the 
architect, for example, can make from his working-drawings, a pictorial rep- 
19 
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resentation that will show, with a near approach to the truth, and in ad- 
vance of construction, how a building will look when completed. It must, 
therefore, be regarded as an element of advanced technical instruction. 

There are two methods, sometimes called the direct and indirect, of mak- 
ing perspective representations from working-drawings. The processes of 
the former are the easiest of explanation, at least for one who already has 
some knowledge of orthographic projection, but are not always the easiest 
in application. 

As to the representations of the three dimensions, without pictorial 
effects, by plans, elevations, sections, etc., for the guidance of workmen, 
only a word more need be said. Descriptive geometry, or orthographic 
projection, forms the basis of this kind of drawing, which begins with the 
varied representations that may be made of geometrical solids, and then 
proceeds to practical applications in the different industries of the prin- 
ciples thus demonstrated. The same general principles of representation 
are involved in drawings for all kinds of constructive purposes, so that 
when they have been learned for one they have been learned for all, and 
these principles are derived from geometry. Indeed, geometryy in some 
form, should be recognized as the true basis of every variety of drawing, 
whether industrial or artistic. 

Since drawings of objects to be constructed represent them in parts and 
without pictorial effects, they consequently make a special demand upon 
the imagination. Not only the draughtsman who prepares such draw- 
ings, but the workman who receives them for his guidance, must make 
from them, by an effort of the imagination, a vivid mental picture of the 
object required. Hence, the ability to " see in space,*' as it is often called, 
to realize form by an' intellectual effort, becomes a matter of decided im- 
portance in technical education. And hence the imagination should be 
well trained both by drawing from the actual solid, and by representing 
the three dimensions orthographically. For the purposes of instruction 
in the latter case, flat copies must be the chief reliance ; but these need 
to be supplemented by corresponding solids to assist the first efforts of 
the callow imagination. 

Let it be noted that the sculptor and the painter need the very power 
which the mechanical draughtsman requires, of realizing form in space 
by an effort of the imagination. And so instruction good for the latter 
cannot be, as some so loudly protest, injurious for the former. They 
have, at least, this most important use of the imagination in common. It 
is quite as rare a thing to find a mechanical draughtsman with an imag- 
ination equal to all the requirements of machine drawing, as to find a 
sculptor equal to all similar requirements of his art. A good course in 
orthographic projection would help any artist, while it is an absolute es- 
sential of advanced technical education. 

There is another mode, a very simple one, which is sometimes employed 
in certain cases to represent the three dimensions for constructive pur- 
poses. This is isometric projection, which combines plan and elevation in 
one drawing, and affords an interior view when required. A working- 
drawing and, in a Certain sense, a picture at the same time. 

Just a word now about the materials employed as vehicles of express- 
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ion, and to which we are indebted for terms designating different varie- 
ties of drawing, as instrumental drawing, point drawing, crayon drawing, 
;8tump drawing, charcoal drawing. For the purposes of advanced techni- 
-cal education, the hand ought to be accustomed to the use of different 
materials. Change of material does not necessarily involve change of 
work ; for whatever materials may be used, the student must work accord- 
ing to certain broad, underlying principles, found, when properlj' sought, 
in one or other of the great departments of drawing which have been 
•described, and are, in brief, as follows; 

1. Drawing two dimensions. Freehand and instrumental. For decora- 
tion, for designing the forms of many objects, and for mechanical purposes. 

2. Drawing the three dimensions from the solid or round. Effects of 
<;hiaroscuro. Freehand. For both artists and artisans, but especially for 
the former. 

3. Drawing the three dimensions, with perspective effects, of objects to 
be constructed. Instrumental. Not to be confounded with drawing 
from the solid. For both artistic and mechanical purposes, but especially 
for the latter. 

4. Drawing the three dimensions of objects to be constructed ; no 
•chiaroscuro, but orthographic representation to a scale. Instrumental. 
For artisans. 

And so it may very properly be said of drawing, that it rests on a 
broad basis of definite principles, and that its applications are infinite. It 
is the universal language of form. The foreigner who understands this 
language can, upon entering any first-class American workshop, go at 
•once intelligently about his work, while an American ignorant of it would 
have to be directed at every step. This language, of such vast scope, is not 
to be learned in a day. No mere trick, no mere device or universal pat- 
ent recipe can put one in possession of this hundred-handed instrument 
of art and industry. Therefore beware of drawing-quacks. 

If we examine the curriculum of any good school for advanced techni- 
cal instruction, we find that drawing occupies a large space. This is for 
the civil engineer, for the architect, for the shipbuilder, for the machine 
•draughtsman, for the designer of manufactures, for the decorator, for the 
founder, for the miner, for the farmer, for almost every human industry, 
Some industries require more, others less of drawing; and it goes without 
saying that each industry must have its special requirements, though 
there are certain things that belong to them all in common. In the best 
technical schools there is no haste to reduce the instruction to a rigid 
specialty in the case of any student. When workmen are to be instruct- 
ed, the course must be somewhat different. 

Experience has shown that he succeeds best in any particular kind of 
•drawing who has been instructed in all kinds. Thus the knowledge of the 
architect, for example, should not be limited to the requirements of con- 
struction ; he should know how to decorate ; he should be able to give 
his perspective drawings an agreeable background of sky and earth, with 
animal and human figures. The designer for pottery (y textile fabrics will 
do his own work better, when hisknowledge'of the art of design is compre- 
hensive enough to make him intelligent in furniture and the groupings of 
figures in a picture. But it is not necessary to eiil&Tg;^ on \>da&^oydX.» 
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As drawing, like everything else, has its elements which can be learned 
in childhood and early vouth, these elements should not cumber the cur- 
riculum of the technical or advanced industrial schools, but, like those of 
arithmetic and grammar, should be made a requisite for admission to the 
technical schools. Were such the case, there would he saved certainly one 
year of the time which the student is now obliged to spend in a good tech- 
nical school. The course could be shortened by that much, or, better yet, 
the standard of instruction could be raised. 

When the public schools do their duty by drawing, this advance on the 
part of the technical schools can be readily made ; for then their students 
will come to them well-grounded in all the elements of drawing. They 
will have their eyes trained to quick and accurate perception, and their 
hands to quick and accurate execution with or without instruments. — 
They will possess no mean knowledge of the true nature of design and 
decoration. With the universal principles to be observed, when one rep- 
resents ol)jects in chiaroscuro, they will be familiar ; and also with those 
general principles and methods of representing the three dimensions or- 
thographical ly which are employed in every variety of mechanical con- 
struction. From all this there will come, in addition to the definite 
knowledge and manual skill, much culture of the taste, imagination, and 
inventive faculties. It should be remembered that drawing is more a 
matter of knowledge than of mere dexterity^ and that an exhibition of draw- 
ings is to be judged more by the knowledge it displays than by fineness of 
execution. 

General culture and general utility afibrd ample justification for teach- 
ing in the public schools all that has just been enumerated. This forma 
the soil from which technical instruction springs, but is not technical in- 
struction itself, as it does not embrace specific applications in the differ- 
ent industries. It is for common service ; and as the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools study language in some form, and mathematics in some form, 
from the beginning to the end of their course, so should they, in the 
same continuous manner, study drawing and art. That this may be done, 
without diminishing the proficiency of the learner in the old school stud- 
ies, has been abundantly proved by experience. 

As to the details of a suitable course of instruction in drawing, either 
for public schools or technical schools, nothing will be said here. Those 
who wish to know these details should visit and study the Centennial Ex- 
position. Nearly all the products there shown illustrate, in one way or 
another, the practical applications of drawing. Let these products be 
studied until one realizes how much a knowledge of drawing must have 
contributed to the result. Then let the educational curriculums shown 
in the Exposition be carefully examined. Finally, let the products and 
the curriculums be compared. This curriculum provides for such in- 
struction in drawing. Is it sufficient to yield the products displayed in 
the Exposition ? No. Then it is not sufficient for public and technical 
schools, since it is not a measure of the Exposition. But another cur- 
riculum provides for sucti instruction in drawing. This is equal to the 
requirements of thelCxposition, is a measure of the Exposition, and so i& 
equal to the requirements of the school. Nothing less will fill the bill. 
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A study of the Exposition will show that Russia probably exhibits a 
T^etter system of technical instruction than does any other country. She 
has not yet results suflficient to illustrate it. But the system is a full 
measure of the Exposition. The exhibit made by Massachusetts, of work 
actually done in her public and technical schools, is unequal ed by any 
other exhibit. For every feature of the Exposition, industrial or purely 
aesthetic, her educational display shows a corresponding feature. Espec- 
ially does she deserve the palm for what she has achieved in the way of 
drawing in her public schools, during the last four years. And let it be 
observed that what she has done, not only for drawing, but for music 
also, in the public schools, has not been at the expense of other branches, 
ss the results show. The educational exhibits made by Sweden, Bel- 
gium, the Normal Art School of South Kensington, by Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and some others, will well repay him who is in search of light on 
the subject of technical or advanced industrial instruction. 

Materials, as well as plans and results, should be carefully examined. 
Much the most extensive and meritorious display of materials for instruc- 
tion in drawing is made by L. Prang & Co., of Boston. They exhibit 
materials for all grades of pupils, from the lowest primary to normal art 
and technical schools. These materials consist of flat copies, manuals, 
models, casts, etc., to be drawn in line, in light and shade, and in colors, 
and all systematically graded. European governments regard good draw- 
ing materials of so great consequence that they make it a part of their 
oflficial business to see that the very best are provided for the use of 
schools. But such a thing cannot be in this country. How fortunate, 
therefore, are we, in finding a business house, like that of Prang & Co., 
with sufficient means, enterprise, and intelligence to provide for Ameri- 
can schools drawing materials so excellent as to command the approval 
of European experts. 

The necessity of drawing as an element of advanced industrial educa- 
tion has now been described in general terms; and a sketch has been 
given of the leading features by which all sound instruction in drawing 
must be characterized. This instruction should begin in the public 
schools, with those elements which are of universal utility, and be com- 
pleted in technical schools, with those special applications required by 
the different industries. When drawing receives, as it must ere long, its 
-due consideration in this country, it will work a great and beneficial revo- 
lution, — much greater than 'appears upon the surface, — in public instruc- 
tion and in the condition of labor. 



Following the paper of Mr. Stetson Prof. S. Edward Warren, formerly 
of Troy Polytechnic Institute, made some remarks which are embodied 
in the following from his hand: 
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REQUIRED ADJUSTMENTS IN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING 

AS ONE OF ITS ELEMENTS. 

By means of the uniformity of educational nomenclature, which is not 
the least of many good things which may be most quickly and perma- 
nently established by means of a central Bureau of Education, the succes- 
sive grades, comprehensively designated as Elementary, Secondary, Su- 
perior, and Professional Education, are getting to be more and more gen- 
erally and intelligently recognized. 

Elementary education, with sub-divisions not necessary to mentioa 
here, is that given in all schools preceding High Schools and Academies.. 

Secondary education is that found in the latter institutions, and in 
those styled preparatory. 

Superior education is that afforded by Colleges and Universities. Here- 
we distinguish the College as having a wholly or nearly prescribed course^ 
and the University as an institution where any subject chosen by the- 
student can be pursued to any desired extent. Moreover, in colleges 
and universities, as thus defined, knowledge is sought for its own sake^ 
that is with but indirect if anv reference to economic ends. 

Professional education is that which fits one for the practice of a call- 
ing, and is either rational, or empirical. The latter gives only facts and 
rules ; the former, their explanation also, so far as practicable. 

The Academy, or High School, has this in common with the College, 
that, in both, the course of study is mainly or wholly prescribed, and is 
pursued with immediate reference to mental discipline, at least by those 
pupils who are candidates for admission to higher institutions. The 
College has the same end also in common with the University ; this gain- 
ing of mental power to be afterwards made available by the student as 
a man among men, a force of being acting on his fellows and his time. 

But, on the other hand, the University is adapted to- maturer minds 
than those of college classes, while, again, the High School and Academy, 
being the final school of many of their pupils, must fit these for such 
forms of practical life as they are to enter, and must therefore, though on 
a lower plane, possess something of the character of professional schools. 

Proceeding now, not ideally, but agreeably with what actually is ; stu- 
dents, after passing the age at which mental and practical tastes manifest 
themselves, may be divided thus: First: Students of Man and his ac- 
tivities, of mind, philosophy, history, and society; and of the pursuits 
founded upon such study. Theology, Law, Literary Authorship, Teaching, 
etc. Second : Students of Nature, of mathematics, physics, geography, 
in the broad sense, including both the surface and substance of the earth, 
and natural history ; and of the pursuits founded upon these. Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Applied Physics, Mining, etc. 

Not that each of these classes is totally distinct. Each should know 
something, at least in a general way, of the subjects which principally ab- 
sorb the attention of the other. Thus the unity, in variety, of life is 
maintained. 

Still, these two classes are so far distinct, that parallel systems of schools^ 
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adapted to each, shape themselves into being, as if spontaneously ; show- 
ing, by the way, as in many other things, that nian*s abstract schemes, 
systems, and services, are but his systematic records of what alrieady was 
before he became conscious of it, and are not his absolute creations. 

The manifestations of individual tastes and life-purposes, already al- 
luded to, generally appear on entering, or while in the stage of education 
called secondary. Hence elementary education is common to all, but be- 
yond that, there should be, and in fact is, though in a partly mixed and 
undeveloped condition, the two parallel lines of schools, which may 
properly be called, the one humanistic, or, more popularly, classical and 
literary ; and naturalistic, more popularly termed scientific and practical. 
That is, wherever a High School or Academy has a separate "Scientific 
course,'* with a section of students actually pursuing it, or wherever a 
College has the same, not professional, but with science, both mathemat- 
ical and physical, studied for its own sake, there the two parallel systems 
are actually established. So far as the two systems are found in separate 
and distinct organizations, as in the case of existing academies, wholly de- 
voted to preparation for classical colleges; and, again, in academies, 
wholly devoted, as a few are, I believe, to preparation for the higher sci- 
entific schools, the distinct systems are visibly and organically separate, 
though by no means antagonistic. And in the professional stage, the 
separation is everywhere complete, the schools of Law, and other human- 
istic professions, being ever separate from those of Engineering and other 
naturalistic ones. 

Finally, I repeat, by reason of its vast importance in discountenancing 
all mental, moral, social, educational or industrial antagonisms in the 
community, that, so far as time permits, general physics, chemistry, ge- 
ology, and natural history, or parts of them, should be studied in the hu- 
manistic schools, while something of mental and moral philosophy, po- 
lite literature, and elocution should be likewise taught in all grades of 
naturalistic schools. 

Coming now to the proposed question of adjustments, how shall we 
shape it in general ? Practically, the modern professionally scientific, or 
polytechnic school, on coming into existence, must begin with such stu- 
dents as it can get, that is such as secondary education can furnish, 
since tiie classical college has no direct relation to it. Also, quite a num- 
ber of such schools, coming to exiot, preparatory schools will spring up, 
organized with direct reference to placing themselves in line with the 
professional ones, and meetinjjr the gradually-increasing requirements for 
admission by the latter. Still, so much having come to pass by the method 
of action and reaction, or mutual adaptation, the question, as it would 
seem, should be settled thus. The Polytechnic School, being the high- 
est of its series, that is, not compelled to adapt itself to a succeeding in- 
stitution; is so far free to shape itself according to an ideal, and should 
aim and strive to do so; and then the successive lower schools should 
shape themselves to this. 

Working then from the top down, according to the conclusion just 
reached, we find, first, that there are now about seventy-five scientific 
professional schools in the United States. These are of various degrees 
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of development, from those with a course of two years, to those with one 
of four years, beginning, too, it may be, in the latter case, with older and 
better prepared students than in the former. They are also of various 
complexity of organization, from those which, believing in doing one thing 
and doing it well, give one single well-composed course, leading to one 
degree, giving to all their students alike, to those which complicate their 
work by a large number of courses in one undivided organization. They 
are also, though all alike in general character and aims, variously named, 
"Scientific Schools," "Schools of Technology," "Poly technical Schools," 
or " Institutes," and, in the case of the government land-grant institu- 
tions, "Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges." 

But passing by all this, as well as the general organization of such 
schools, we come at once to the special reference to graphical science 
which this paper proposes, and find two important adjustments needed. 

First. In every one of the polytechnic schools, as I will henceforth 
call them, however they may be actually named, the graphical depart- 
ment should, to accord with the character of the school as distinctly pro- 
fessional, consist principally of an extended and varied series of complete 
professional drawings of Structures and Machines of every kind and ma- 
terial, roofs, bridges, earth and masonry works, etc., and in projection, 
and perspective, whole and in detail ; also buildings, or mines, and their 
accessories, according to the particular aims of the school ; the whole ac- 
companied and supplemented by such special and higher problems in 
Descriptive Geometry, Shadows and Perspective, as might be necessary to 
the thoroughly-intelligent working out of such drawings, and as might 
therefore be more appreciatively learned in immediate connection with 
their visible applications. This department, thus composed, should then 
be deemed and made the sufficient work of a separate chair of instruc- 
tion. 

Second. Engineering and other like schools, correspondingly elevated 
in all their departments, should be in a position to require not only the 
elements of instrumental drawing — its theory and practice — for admission, 
but the elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows and Perspective as 
well. 

But this is confessedly in the more distant future, though it is surely 
coming. Taking the score or so of our now most fully developed poly- 
technic schools, each of which has a course of three or four years, and, as 
a general rule, looks to Academies and High-Schools for its students, the 
following adjustments are needed ; 

First. By united effort, in conjunction with a score or more of the 
best preparatory schools, it should be possible soon to include the ele- 
ment of the theory and practice of instrumental drawing among the re- 
quirements for admission. The five usual requirements, at present, are a 
certain amount of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography and English. 
Some succeed in adding a little French, or possibly other subjects, as 
United States History, or elementary trigonometry. Now the require- 
ment of the amount of drawing here proposed, would secure the follow- 
ing advantages. First, the benefit of the study, which is as useful to 
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those whose schooling ends with the Academy or High School, as are the 
other studies there pursued by them. Second, equality of distribution of 
studies, since it is as elementary in grade as are the grades of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, history, geography, grammar, physics, etc., taught in 
High Schools and Academies. Its legitimate place is therefore in these 
schools, since all studies of like grade should obviously be in the same 
school ; while to place the very beginnings of thisone, along with advanc- 
ed grades of all others, in the polytechnic schools, as has hitherto been 
done, at once creates a fault, a break in the uniformity of gradation. And 
if we ask, "Why is this thus ?" the answer must be, for lack of qualified 
teachers, and in addition to possible self-instruction, and the partial em- 
ployment of graduates of polytechnic schools to initiate this desirable re- 
form. Normal Schools should take up the subject, at least so far as to 
train a section of students having aptitudes and fondness for the subject, 
until everywhere it should be possible to teach the elementsof instrumen- 
tal, and plan, and elevation drawing in preparatory schools. But to re- 
turn. Third, the valuable time, thus gained to the department of instru- 
mental drawing, could, in behalf of higher scientific scholarship, and bet- 
ter equipment for professional work, be most profitably employed in de- 
veloping that department far more fully than it generally is at present. — 
This leads us to the other desired adjustment — Second. The department 
of higher graphical theory and practice should be expanded in all the 
polytechnic schools into the suflficient work of a separate chair of instruc- 
tion, instead of being, as now too often, only a component of the complex 
work of another chair. There is abundant European, and some long con- 
tinued and satisfactory American precedent for this ; worthy of being fol- 
lowed, aside from the pure merits of the question. Let us then inquire 
how it has happened that so few of our American scientific schools thus 
have a separate department of Descriptive Geometry and its applications. 
We shall find in the results of such inquiries a more adequate conception 
of the question, and of the proper disposition of it. First, then, profes- 
sional scientific education, as distinguished from the comparatively aim- 
less study — in a practical point of view — of the elements of pure mathe- 
matics, and general physical science in colleges, is so recent in this coun- 
try, and, until quite lately, limited to so few places, that there has been, 
and probably still is, much of both vague and inadequate conception of 
what the components of an engineering education are. Probably the 
most usual misconception, especially among preparatory students, and 
the ordinary classes in the community, is that of confounding engineering 
with surveying, or with field operations with engineering instruments; 
whereas these operations have only the kind^of relation to the real sub- 
stance of engineering that the taking of your measure by the tailor has to 
the completed fine coat. For, engineering is the designing and execution 
of works, in which the helpful materials and forces provided to our hand 
by the abounding goodness of God are employed and directed for the use 
and benefit of man. The bare mention of some of these works, the East 
River Bridge, the St. Louis Bridge, the Great Eastern, is suflScient to show 
that much more than to read the angle on a transit, or the feet on a levell- 
ing rod, is necessary to constitute an engineer. In fact, the central and 
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main resource in such design and execution is the science of mechanics^ 
in its three successive stages, rational, physical, technical. Rational 
mechanics is the science of pure forces, and requires a large knowledge of 
higher mathematics for its extended study. Physical mechanics is the 
science of forces as effected by the properties and conditions of matter, 
such as elasticity, rigidity, friction, and solidity, liquidity, etc. Techni- 
cal mechanics, finally, is the science of forces, acting in this specific form^ 
kind, and position of matter, this iron bridge, over this stream, its suffi- 
ciency, and equal and economical sufficiency in all its parts. 

But, clustering around this vast and grand subject of mechanics, sister 
of astronomy, which, indeed, in its mathematical portion is, what it has 
been called, celestial mechanics — around mechanics, I say, and essentiial 
to its efficient practical use, are physics, or the science of the general prop- 
erties of matter, with the subtle agencies of light, heat, and electricity ; 
chemistry and geology, in their relations to the preparation, properties, 
and durability of the materials used in construction. Then follow the- 
geodetical and graphical sciences. The first or higher geometry, applied 
to the accurate determination of the forms and measures of terrestial sur- 
faces, under all conditions of accessibility ; and of every form and kind' 
of artificial work erected thereon. The second, or graphical science, 
consists in the following of solid form in all its possible intricacies of de- 
sign and combination, with a flexible power of exact representation 
which nothing can escape. This is Descriptive Geometry, the beautiful! 
science which teaches how to represent on flat paper the forms in space 
conceived by the engineer, and governed in their dimensions by the 
laws of mechanics. Engineering design is the thought of the engineer, 
and mathematical drawing is the language of this design as spoken lan- 
guage is of abstract thought. Hence Olivier^ its greatest master, perhaps, 
beautifully as well as appropriately speaks of the learning of Descriptive- 
Geometry, that is, the learning to express the mental design by the flat 
drawing, and to see the object in the drawing, as learning to read and 
write the graphic language. 

Seven grand subjects are thus the essentials of an engineer's knowledge ;: 
Mathematics, the fundamental one. Mechanics, the central and principal 
one, then Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Geodesy and Descriptive Geome- 
try witli its applications, to which in the fullest development of engineer- 
ing study might be added, eighth. Construction, or the methods pursued 
in the actual erection of works, that is executive engineering. 

After these statements, which must commend themselves to commoni 
sense, it must be obvious, first, that all this is essential to an engineer,, 
but, second, that it could not all be suitably taught by one man, hence, 
third, that the unfortunately prevalent designation, " Professor of Engi- 
neering," is, in itself, a peculiarly unintelligible misnomer, chiefly signifi- 
cant either of the extent of popular misapprehension of what engineering 
education really is, or of the extent to which school nomenclature- hu- 
mors this misapprehension, or he represents the concentration of an 
epitome of the whole in one chair ; and hence, fourth, that the contrasted 
term " Faculty of Engineering," applied to a proper teaching body of six 
or eight Professors, is as appropriate as the corresponding designations^ 
''Faculty of Theology," " Faculty of Law," etc. 
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But, once more, if it is not as readily and generally perceived that 
Descriptive Geometry witli its applications, is as well deserving of assign- 
ment to a separate chair of instruction as are any of the other subjects of 
engineering study, it is because it, as one of the most recently recognized 
separate sciences, and as of foreign origin, is the least familiar, even to 
educated thought, of all the group. But, in place of the very dry and 
tedious operation of explaining the equal fitness of this subject with others, 
for erection into a separate department, by means of a detailed exhibition 
of its contents, I will take what will be, for present purposes, the suffi- 
cient one of a reference to existing works on the subject, and to experi- 
ence. Several of the great French masters of the subject have found it 
sufficient to engage ttiem for much or all of their lives, and have pro- 
duced quartos, or even a series of them upon portions of the whole field, 
while, in my own practice in this department for a large part of the long 
time spent in the old pioneer polytechnic school of America, the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., its duties were abundant to 
keep me busy through each and all of the eight semi-annual sessions of a 
four years* course ; and this, too, without a question ever being raised as 
to any disproportionate development of this, as compared with other de- 
partments, proper to a school of engineering. This also is visibly illus- 
trated by the embodiment of the work of the department in the ten 
successive volumes which I have been permitted to put forth as my con- 
tribution to the advancement of our American Polytechnic Schools in 
one of their departments. 

I feel therefore well supported in ending as I began, that a very desira- 
ble adjustment of our American polytechnic schools as they now are, is 
an early development of the subject of Graphical Theory and Practice 
into a separate department in all of them. 

Leaving now the polytechnic schools, and coming to colleges, the radi- 
cal difficulty is that the two classes of institutions are quite out of line 
with each other, out of actual practical relations with each other. The 
reason of this is, that so many of our older and better polytechnic schools 
got well agoing before many or any of the colleges set up alternative 
courses in general science and modern languages and literature, parallel 
with their classical ones ; that the habit of looking to Academies and 
High Schools for candidates for admission, became too firmly established 
to be readily changed ; while also the old college training, too often skip- 
ped, even by candidates for the old, or so-called learned professions, had 
no obvious preparatory relation whatever to the polytechnic schools. 

The great and general adjustment needed here is, therefore, that by 
conferences among educators, and by all other suitable means the scien- 
tific courses, in colleges possessing them, should wheel into line with the 
lower and higher stages of scientific study, taking their place between 
the preceding science classes in academies and high schools, and the suc- 
ceeding polytechnic schools. 

Another, and valuable adjustment would then be, that the work of the 
latter could be shortened, probably to two years, as in the case of many 
other professional schools, and, at the same time elevated, by the intro- 
duction, more than at present, of lectures by experts, on higher and 
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recent professional practice. With these adjustments, would follow a 
third, viz., that the general, that is, not strictly professional work of the 
polytechnic schools, would find its place in the colleges of general science 
and modern languages, or in the "scientific courses "of our otherwise 
•classical colleges. 

Finally, on this head, and relative to the department particularly con- 
sidered, I must of necessity illustrate the distribution of its subjects, 
consequent on the foregoing adjustments, by reference to my own pub- 
lished volumes as being the only essentially complete series in English. 
This series of ten volumes, existing first in two grades, of five each, ele- 
mentary and higher, and the latter in two portions, theoretical and prac- 
tical — the elementary works, that is, their subjects, by whomsoever 
treated, should, and would, as fast as qualified teachers could be found, 
fall into academies and high schools ; the general problems of Descriptive 
Oeometry, Shades and Shadows, and Perspective, would then readily find 
their place in the science colleges, or college scientific courses, leaving 
only the professional subjects. Machine description and drawing, Struc- 
ture-drawing, and Stone-Cutting, to the polytechnic schools. 

This arrangement, ideally so simple and practicable, as well as desira- 
ble, viz., the continuous progress of the student through three successive 
schools, the science academy, the science college, and the polytechnic 
school, would tend to dignify, elevate, and improve the membership of 
the scientific professions, by thoroughness in their specialties, as well as 
by the culture, so immensely important for every educated man, in the 
subjects that fit him for intelligent and virtuous citizenship, that is, in 
the elements of Psychology, Ethics, Political Economy, and Literature. 

This arrangement would doubtless, also, and that speedily, be of great 
mutual benefit to the scientific collegiate courses, and to the polytechnic 
schools. So long, and so far as the general scientific studies now given 
by the former, are duplicated by the latter, there is a superfluity, and as 
the students of the latter, are very rarely the graduates of the former, or, 
indeed, of any college course, there is, in the college scientific courses, 
a comparative aimlesspess, which results, as might be expected, in a small 
number of students in such courses, as catalogues show. But, with point, 
aim, and purpose given to the college general scientific courses, by making 
them immediately preparatory to a higher order of more purely profes- 
sional polytechnic schools than now exists, students would be attracted 
to them, and thus sent in increasing numbers, as well as with better gen- 
eral and special preparation, to the polytechnic schools. 

Let us then labor in hope, not that things now non-existent, but that 
things already existing, and only needing to be suitably brought together, 
shall, before the close of the first decade of a new century, be set in their 
proper relative position, to the great advancement both of professional 
education, and of well-educated scientific citizenships. 

Finally ; we reach the first and preparatory grade of institutions neces- 
sary to be considered, viz., high schools and academies. Nearly or quite 
the only adjustment needed in them, except, perhaps their formal sepa- 
ration into distinct organizations in cities and large towns, has been fore- 
shadowed all along. That is, the elementary stage of the general de- 
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partment of instrumental graphics, should be taught in all of them, so far 
as they are wholly or partly engaged in preparing candidates for higher 
scientific study, or for graduation into any of the many mechanical in- 
dustries of common life. Teachers already in these schools, should soon 
qualify themselves in these subjects by self- instruction, which is often 
practicable, or by brief attendance as special students of the graphical 
work of the polytechnic schools, or institutions like the Cooper Institute, 
or on summer schools organized for the purpose. 

But, in high schools and academies, we enter the field of secondary 
education, where we encounter the many and various card or copy-book 
school systems of so-called industrial art drawing, which are everywhere 
so persistently pressed upon public attention, and it may naturally be 
asked, what relation has this drawing to that whose normal distribution 
in the scientific portion of the general educational system of the country, 
I have been advocating ? 

Let it be known then, that drawing, exclusive of fine art, exists in two 
grand divisions; free-handy or that done without instruments in aid of the 
ornamental design and decoration of forms and fiat surfaces ; and instru- 
mental, the kind of which I have spoken, and which has a bearing on the 
whole vast and wide-spread exact or mechanical industries of the coun- 
try, and also on the higher scientific professions, in the way, and to the 
extent, which I have already shown. 

The two divisions of the entire field are thus to a great extent independ- 
ent of each other, of equal importance, and of equally-wide demand. 
Industrial design, or industrial art drawing is probably more required for 
surface decoration than for anything else, and most of all perhaps by de- 
signers of patterns for textile fabrics, prints, carpets, laces, shawls, oil 
cloths, table covers, ribbons, upholstery, etc., also for wall papers, fres- 
coes, etc. Also by designers of forms, glass and pottery, furniture and 
household ornaments, carriages, etc. All these need comparatively little 
instrumental drawing, and that subordinately. 

Now it is obvious on the face of it, that nothing could be more absurd 
than the attempt to teach all these things to all the pupils of all the 
schools everywhere, either in their rudiments, for that alone would be a 
waste of time as leading to nothing, nor to the point of producing art- 
ist workmen, for that would be obviously impracticable. So that the at- 
tempt, if made, would look very much like a vast fortune-hunting 
monoi)oly. Just what is wanted, and, as I think, all that is wanted is 
thiQ. The industries chiefly requiring an application of the arts of indus- 
trial design, are strongly concentrated in a comparatively few great man- 
ufacturing centres, and hence special schools are wanted, in the centre of 
each art industry, in which, as those having a natural taste and fondness 
for design appear from time to time, they will find such form of industrial 
art education as will fit them for their respective specialties. Such a 
school is the Lowell School of Design in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which limits itself to designs for surface decoration, mostly of 
fabrics. This school is an entirely independent, and a peculiarly-success- 
ful one. Other like schools, each having one or more distinguishing 
specialties, are the Worcester Free Institute of Industrial Science, with 
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its rare combination of useful theory with a high order of workshop prac- 
tice; the long-established and highly-useful Cooper Institute in New 
York, and other like institutions. 

If this industrial art drawing is to be taught at all in public schools it 
would seem best that it should be only in manufacturing localities rather 
than in mainly agricultural and commercial districts, or else to such pu- 
pils only as should discover an aptness for it, and who, on graduation, 
should proceed to the special schools already described, which may, if 
thought desirable for the further and incidental benefit of their pupils, be 
made, as in Boston, departments of polytechnic schools, especially as 
these are generally in or near large manufacturing centres. 

Nor does it seem necessary that every child in the land should be set to 
copying elementary card patterns, as a means of educating the taste of the 
whole people. The taste of a people is educated by familiarity with ob- 
jects of beauty joined with familiar instruction from time to time in its 
principles. Give children drawing-books or cards for presents when, if 
they have any artistic capacity, it will reveal itself in due time, and when 
shown, can be separately cultivated to any extent as already indicated. 

Moreover, not the humblest district school, but what can gradually col- 
lect, so far as necessary and useful print and other textile patterns, a few 
decorated or at least prettily-shaped wares and use them to illustrate oc- 
casional familiar art-talks. 

On the other hand, the Instrumental division of industrial drawing is 
useful to machinists, carpenters, wheelwrights, pattern makers, founders, 
sheet-metal workers, instrument apparatus and model makers, shipbuild- 
ers, car-builders, organ-builders, and the whole army of mechanical 
trades, members of which are found everywhere; as well as in a general- 
ly more elevated form, and more of training in its theoretical portions, 
by students of Engineering and Architecture. Hence, as already more 
fully explained, it should be generally taught in the scientific depart- 
ments of all high schools and academies for the twofold purpose, first, 
of better qualifying their graduates for entrance upon any of the many 
generally-diffused mechanical industries, such as those just mentioned, 
and, second, of preparing them evenly in all of the equally-proper pre- 
liminaries for further scientific study. The small amount and special 
kinds of free-hand drawing necessary for those to whom instrumental 
drawing is mainly important, can readily be given with the latter. 

But to return to my main theme, the orderly distribution of graphical 
theory and practice through successive grades of schools, such as I have 
indicated. With an economical mutual adjustment of general and special 
studies in these grades, without wasteful overlapping, yet with ample 
thoroughness of review and drill in and by each grade for itself, and with 
the superior economy secured by the prevalence of free high schools, and 
the usual accessibility of colleges, at least when those giving general sci- 
entific courses shall be more numerous, as compared with professional 
schools which are best located in or near cities, we may look for a new 
and greatly-improved national experience in securing high scientific pro- 
fessional attainments joined with pure and upright citizenship. "Where 
there is no vision (of something inspiring to be accomplished) the people 
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perish." Let this, which I have sketched, be among the next visions to 
be realized in the sphere of higher education. 



The subject was then opened for discussion. 

Prof. Thompson : — Should like to have some reasons given for intro- 
•ducing drawing into our common schools that would be cogent and con- 
clusive with children and their parents. 

: — One good reason is that it develops a quick and 

'Correct sense or judgment of distances. This is a very obvious reason. 
Another reason is that it develops powers of correct observation and as- 
jsists the memory. For example, suppose two boys one of whom has stud- 
ied drawing, but who are otherwise equal, attend the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. He who has studied drawing will be most benefited because he 
■will have observed more and more correctly and will remember better 
what he has seen. 

Mr. Stetson : — In a new country most boys will at some time have oc- 
<5asion to build a house or a barn and will want first to draw their plans 
of it upon paper. This should be a good reason under such circumstan- 
•ces. 

Mr. Aborn : — I make no pretensions to a theoretical knowledge of draw- 
ing but of its practical aspects I do claim to know something. I would 
put object-drawing first in the course, designing second, and projection 
third, because this is more nearly the order of their use and of their prac- 
tical importance. The architect makes a rough sketch of his design and 
leaves the mechanical production of a perfect and symmetrical represen- 
tation to the draughtsman. 

Prof. Hamilton : — The study of drawing is like the study of a new lan- 
guage and is therefore justified because of its discipline, its training. It 
gives new knowledge, an increase of knowledge, and it therefore gives a 
new power, an increase of power. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio : — I think that much of the drawing that is 
taught in the West, (I cannot speak of the East as I do not know anything 
of it,^ will do no harm. It begins simply with drawing pictures from flat 
surfaces and that is precisely where it ends. 

At the close of this discussion, 12:30 p. m. the Department adjourned. 

Chas. Y. Lacy, Sec'y. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

BALTIMORE, MD., JULY IITH, 1876. 

The Department met in the Baltimore College at one o'clock p. m., the 
president Hon. C. S. Smart of Ohio in the chair. 

In the absence of the Secretary Allen Armstrong of Iowa was appointed 
secretary pro tern. 
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After some statements by the chair of the purposes and work of the 
Department it was on motion of A. Armstrong voted to hold a meeting 
of the department in Washington, D. C, early in the coming winter, the 
date to be fixed by the oflficers of the Department in consultation with 
the Commissioner of Education. An election of officers being then held 
the present President, Hon. C. S. Smart, of Ohio, and the present Secre- 
tary, H. S. TARiiEf.L, of Michigan were re-elected for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pa , tlie officers were directed 
after consultation with tlie Commissioners of Education to announce in 
advance the specific topics for consideration at the next meeting. 

Hon. R. D. SiiAxsoN, of Missouri moved to inform the general Associa- 
tion that it is the judgment of this Department advisable to meet in Phil- 
adelphia on Monday next, in an International Educational Congress — 
Carried. 

Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Etlucation, Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ERSiiAM, of Pa., and others then addressed the Department in reference to 
the proposed International Educational Congress. 

An invitation from the ladies of Baltimore to an excursion down the 
Bay was accepted and thanks returned. 

The Department adjourned to meet at the call of its President. 

A. Armstrong, 

Secretary pro tern. 



Note. — One of the noticeable features of the general sessions of the 
National Educational Association in Baltimore, July 10, 11, and 12, 1876, 
w^as the variety and excellence of the music furnished by the amateur 
musicians of the city. A printed musical programme had been previously 
prepared. The first piece on Monday forenoon, a duet, was given before 
the Welcome Addresses by the Governor and Mayor. After the inaugural 
addresses two additional pieces were rendered before the adjournment. 

On Monday evening Mr. Cockey performed a flute solo, " La Serene.'* 
A second piece, a bass solo, "The Storm," was given by Mr. Harry 
Smith, before the reading of Rev. Mr. Mayo's Address. 

On Tuesday forenoon a Chorus and Semi-Chorus by twenty ladies of 
the Western Female High School was given under the direction of J. 
Harry Deems. A second piece of music was rendered just before the 
Address of Dr. Da Motta. 

On Tuesday evening the exercises were opened by a Soprano Solo, by 
Miss Louise Blschmann. The Address of Dr. Edwards was followed by 
a Cornet Solo by Mr. Harry Porter. 

The music on Wednesday forenoon under the direction of Prof. J. 
Harry Deems, consisted of two solos by Miss Annie Roemer, " Un,a Voce 
Poco i*\t," and " I love my love," and a flute solo by Dr. Chas. H. Cockey. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



PREAMBLE. 



To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we, whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION: 

[As amended July 11, 1876.] 

ARTICLE I. — NAME. 

This Association shall be styled the National Educational Association. 

ARTICLE II. — DEPARTMENTS. 

§ 1. It shall consist of five Departments: the first, of School Superin- 
tendence; the second, of Normal Schools; the third, of Elementary 
Schools ; and the fourth, of Higher Instruction, and the fifth of Industrial 
Education. 

§ 2. Other Departments may be organized in the manner prescribed in 
this Constitution. 

ARTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

'i 1. Any person in any way connected with the work of education shall 
be eligible to membership. Such person may become a member of this 
Association by paying two dollars and signing this Constitution ; and he 
may continue a member by the payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 
On his neglect to pay such fee, his membership shall cease. 

'i 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, 
provided that no person be admitted to such membership who is not a 
member of the general Association. ^ 

§ 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life-member by 
paying at once, twenty dollars. 

20 
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ARTICLE IV. — OFFICERS. 

§ 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one Counsellor for each State, Dis- 
trict, or Territory represented in the Association, and the officers charged 
With the administration of their respective departments. Any friend of 
education may become a life-director by the donation of one hundred 
dollars to the Association at one time, either by himself or in his behalf. 

? 2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Counsellors, 
Life-Directors, and presiding officers of their respective departments, 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, and, as such, shall have power to 
appoint such committees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. 

§ 3. The elective officers of the Association shall be chosen by ballot, un- 
less otherwise ordered, on the second day of each annual session, a ma- 
jority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice. They shall continue in 
office until tliQ close of the annual session subsequent to their election, 
and until their successors are chosen. 

§ 4. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to con- 
duct its affairs. 

I 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. In his absence, the First Vice-President in 
order who is present shall preside ; and in the absence of all the Vice- 
Presidents, a pro tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

§ 6. The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceed- 
ings of the general meetings of the Association and all meetings of the 
Board of Directors ; and shall conduct such correspondence as the Direct- 
ors may assign ; and shall have his records present at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. The Secretary of each depart- 
ment shall, in addition to performing the duties usually pertaining to his 
office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

§ 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys 
paid to the Association, shall expend the same only upon the order of 
the Committee of Finance ; shall keep an exact account of his receipts 
and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which accounts he shall 
render to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the 
Association, and shall also present an abstract thereof to the Association. 
He shall give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be 
required by the Board of Directors. 

§ 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body ; shall have in charge the general interests of the Associa- 
tion ; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings ; and shall 
do all in their power to make it a useful and honorable institution. Upon 
the written application of twenty members of the Association for permis- 
sion to establish a new department, they may grant such permission. 
Such new department shall in all respects be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as the others. The formation of such department shall in 
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•eflfect be a sufficient amendment to this Constitution for the insertion of 
its name in Article II, and the Secretary shall make the necessary altera- 
• tions. 

§ 9. The Board of Directors shall appoint three trustees into whose 
Ihands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment, all funds which 
the Association may receive from the creation of life-directorships, or from 
•donations, unless the donors shall specify other purposes for which they 
may be used. The income of such funds so invested shall be used exclu- 
tsively in defraying the expense of publishing the annual volume of the 
Association, unless the donors shall specify otherwise. The Board of 
Directors shall require such trustees to give to the Association their joint 
bond in a sum eqfcl to twice the amount of such trust fund as may be in 
their hands. 

ARTICLE v. — MEETINGS. 

§ 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

§ 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the request of 
five Directors. 

? 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting at 
«uch time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint. 

§ 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the 
place, and not less than two hours before the assembling of the Association. 

i 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as 
the Board or the President shall determine. 

§ 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. At its 
first meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which shall 
consist of the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, and one 
member from each department. 

ARTICLE VI. — BY-LAWS. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at 'a regular meeting by 
the unanimous vote of the members present* or by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, provided that the alteration or amendment has 
been substantially proposed in writing at a previous regular meeting. 



BY-LAWS. 

1. At each regular meeting of the Association thpre shall be appointed 
a Committee on Nominations; one on Honorary Members; and one on 
Resolutions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President, and Secretary, shall constitute 
a Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy 
of its proceedings. 
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LIST OF LIFE-DIRECTORS. • 

BALTIMORE, 1876. 
Phelps, W. F., Whitewater. Wis., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

LIST OF LIFE-MEMBERS. 

[In this list which is as full as can be made from the published proceed- 
ings, the present addresses are given when known to the Secretary. The 
addresses marked with an asterisk were the addresses given at the time 
the persons became life-members, and the Secretary is unable to say 
whether they remain correct] 

OGDENSBURG, 1864. 

Barnard, Henry, Hartford, Conn., Hagar, D. B., Salem, Mass., 

Bradley, P., Lyons,* N. Y., Pennell, C. S., St Louis, Mo., 

Cruikshank, Jas., Brooklyn, N. Y., Richards, Z., Washington, D. C.^ 

Danforth, Edward, Elmira, N. Y., Wells, D. F.,t Iowa, City, lo., 

Eberhart, J. F., Chicago,* 111., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

HARBT8BUBQH, 1866. 

Greene, S. S., Providence, R. I., Sheldon, W. E., Boston,* Mass., 
Hartshorn, O. N., Mt. Union, O., Wickersham, J. P., Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Ingram, S. D., Harrisburgh,* Pa., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 1866. 

Curran, U. T., Sandusky, Ohio, May hew, Ira, Albion, Mich., 

McKae, H. S., Vevay,* Ind., Norris, John A., Columbus, Ohio. 

CLEVELAND, 1870. 

Arey, Oliver, Whitewater,* Wis., Lathrop, Delia A., Cincinnati, Ohio^ 

Allen, Ira W., Lake Forest,* 111., Manly, R. M., Richmond,* Va., 

Cole, W. H., Columbia, Mo., McGuffey,t W. H., Univ. of Va., 

Crosby, W. E., Davenport, lo., Phelps, W. F., Whitewater, Wis., 

Hoyt, J. W., Madison, Wis., Read, Daniel, Columbia, Mo., 

Hoose, J. H., Cortland, N. Y., Rickoff, A. J. Cleveland, Ohio, 

Hobbs, B. C, Annapolis, Ind., Stone, Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Ct, 

Heywood, C. W., Cleveland, Ohio,"^ Tourjee, Eben, Boston,* Mass. 

Holden, L. E., " *' Wilcox, M. C, Boston,* " 

Jones, D. W., Boston (Highlands), White, E. E., Lafayette, Ind. 

Mass., 

t Deceased. 
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BOSTON, 1872. 
Stone, E. M., Providence, * R I. 

ELMIBA, 1873. 
Haines, Miss Henrietta B., 10 Gramercy Park,* N. Y. 

BALTIMORE, 1876. 

Armstrong, Allen, Sioux City, lo., Marshall, T. M., Glenville, W. Va., 
Eeals, S. D., Omaha, Neb., Nelson, C. K., Annapolis, Md.,, 

Bell, W. A., Indianapolis, Ind., Newell, M. A., Baltimore, Md., 

Brooks, Edward, Millersville, Pa., Richmond, Sarah E., Baltimore, Md., 
Cruikshank^ James, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rollins, Jas. S., Columbia, Mo., 
Doma, G. Videla, New York, N. Y., Rounds, C. C, Farmington, Me., 
Forbes, Alex., Cleveland, Ohio, Schmitz, J. Adolph, Wooster, Ohio, 
Hancock, John, Dayton, Ohio, Stevens, M. C, Salem, Ohio, 

Harris, W. T., St. Louis, Mo., Stone, Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Ct, 

Henkle, W. D., Salem, Ohio, Thompson, L. S., Sandusky, Ohio, 

Laws, S. S., Columbia, Mo., White, E. E., Lafayette, Ind., 

Malone, J. R., Dallas, Tex., Wickersham, J. P., Harrisburgh, Pa., 

Those names printed in Italics are of persons who had previously become 
life-members when the fee was $10, but who chose to pay $10 more and 
become life-members under the new fee of $20. 



ARRANGED BY STATES. 

Remark. — ^The Secretary's personal knowledge of the initials, names, 
and residence of a majority of the members in attendance at Baltimore, 
has enabled him to make several corrections in the following list of names 
forwarded by the Treasurer. In some cases the wrong States were given. 
There are doubtless several mistakes yet uncorrected. B. Mallon's address 
was reported Atlanta, Ga.,'and Baltimore, Md. He does not know of two 
persons of this name. It may be a case of change of address without 
erasure of the first. As printed matter is not forwarded or returned 
without prepayment of postage, it is important that volumes of Proceed- 
ings should not be wrongly directed. All will be done that is possible to 
prevent the loss of volumes by postal cards sent in advance to persons 
whose address is doubtful. At the next meeting wide blanks will be fur- 
nished with printed headings for name, profession. School or Institution 
of Learning (if any), Post-Office, No. and Street, County, and State, to be 
filled by members. This will insure a "more accurate list of members than 
has ever heretofore been secured. 

Arizona Territory. 
M. H. Sherman, Prescott. 

Arkansas. 
George W. Hill, Little Rock, James Mitchell, Fayetteville. 

Miss Delia Hill, Camden, 

Brazil. 
Dr. Philippe da Motta, Rio Janeiro. 
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California. 
Miss L. A. Buckmaster, San Mateo, W. T. Luckey, Los Angeles. 
Ezra S. Carr, Sacramento, 

Colorado. 
I. C. Drunett, Central City. 

Connecticut. 
Mrs. M. A. Stone, New Milford. 

Delaware. 
Addie Rowland, Wilmington, Mary E. Rowland, Wilmington^ 

District of Columbia. 

James Corridon, Washington, A. Hart, Washington, 

I. Edwards Clarke, " Z. Richards, " 

Hon. John Eaton, " J. Ormond Wilson, Washington;. 

EXGLAND. 

E. Jones, Liverpool. 

France. 

F. Buisson, 166 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 

Georgia. 
B. Mallon, Atlanta, E. M. Pendleton, Athens. 

Illinois. 

S. C. Allen, Champaign, Edwin C. Hewitt, Normal, 

Miss. M. Buck, Carbondale, M. Miles, Champaign, 

A. J. Cheney, Chicago, Miss R. A. Miller, Warsaw, 

Mrs. A. J. Cheney, Oak Park, Mrs. H. M. Nash, Carbondale,. 

O. S. Cook, Chicago, F. T. Oldt, Lanark, 

M. Juliet Danforth, Chicago, J. L. Pickard, Chicago, 

Mrs. Eliza R. Danforth, Chicago, E. F. Reid, Normal, 

T. L. Evans, Paxton, Virginia Sayre, Chicago, 

S. M. Etter, Springfield, John H. Wilson, Peoria. 

Indiana. 

Wm, A. Bell, Indianapolis, Jas. H. Smart, Indianapolis, 

Sheridan Cox, Kokomo, 0. H. Smith, Rockport, 

Mrs. Sheridan Cox, Kokomo, Jos. H. Stewart, Indianapolis,. 

Samuel Moss, Bloomington, E. E. White, Lafayette, 

J. B. Roberts, Indianapolis, Mrs. E. E. White, Lafayette. 

Iowa. 
Alonzo Abernethy, Des Moines, J. K. Pickett, Sigowrney, 
A. Armstrong, Sioux City, C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown, 

W. E. Crosby, Davenport, H. H. Seerley, Oskaloosa, 

Prof. S. N. Fellows, Iowa City, Virginia L. Scott, Kossuth, 

C. M. Grumbling, Indianola, C. E. White, Decorah. 

Kentucky. 

J. B. Bowman, Lexington, Miss L. D» Hampton, Louisville^ 

J. W. Dodd, Frankfort, M. Kirby, Heneberson. 

H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, 
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Warren Johnson, Augusta, 
C. C. Rounds, Farmington, 

Wm. Allan, Owing's Mills, 
Rev. Dr. Bryan, Cambridge, 
Chas. W. Baker, St. MichaePs, 
Alex. Chaplain, Easton, 
Rev. W. T. Crapster, Lisbon, 



Maine. 

J. W. Stetson, East Sumner. 

Maryland. ^ 

Ellen M. Lee, Baltimore, 
Verlinda A. Mudd, Mattawoman, 
Anna M. Murphy, Baltimore, 
M. A. Newell, Baltimore, 
C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, 



Rev. S. Cornelius, Prince Frederick, C. F. Raddatz, Baltimore, 



Martin O. Camper, St. Michael's, 
Wm. Elliott, Jr., Baltimore, 
James M. Garnett, Annapolis, 
S. L. Gilman, Annapolis, 
Wm. H. Harlan, Bel Air, 
Geo. E. Haddoway, St. Michael's, 



Miss S. E. Richmond, Baltimore, 
Wm. Reddie, Trappe, 
Mary W. Storke, Baltimore, 
Henry E. Shepherd, Baltimore, 
J. D. Warfield, Ag. College. 



Massachusetts. 

A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, A. D. Mayo, Springfield, 

J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Lucy Noyes, Boston, 

G. I. Hubbard, Cambridge, Chas. B. Stetson, Boston, 

A. P. Marble, Worcester, Geo. A. Walton, Westfield. 



Mrs. Laura Adams, Detroit, 
C. F. R. Bellows, Ypsilanti, 
E. B. Curtis, Calumet, 
Mrs. A. J. Field, South Haven, 
J. C. Jones, Pontiac, 
Edward Olney, Ann Arbor, 



Michigan. 

Sarah H. Olney, Ann Arbor, 
Oliver G. Owen, East Saginaw, 
J. M. B. Sill, Detroit, 
H. S. Tarbell, East Saginaw, 
Mrs. E. B. Wood, Phoenix. 



Minnesota. 
Clarence M. Boutelle, Winona, Chas. Y. Lacy, Minneapolis. 

Wm. W. Folwell, Minneapolis, Chas. A. Morey, Winona. 



Jas. G. Clark, Liberty. 

D. G. Aber, Arrow Rock, 
J. Baldwin, Kirksville, 
J. J. Campbell, Warrensburg, 
C. H. Dutcher, Kirksville, 
Anna C. Gates, St. Louis, 
W. T. Harris, St. Louis, 
A. F. Hamilton, St. Louis, 

S. D. Beals, Omaha, 
C. B. Palmer, Beatrice, 



Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Florence K. Holden, St. Louis, 

Samuel S. Laws, Columbia, 

J. S. McGhee, Pierce City, 

Jas. S. Rollins, Columbia, 

Mrs. R. D. Shannon Jefferson City, 

Louis Soldan^ St. Louis. 

Nebraska. 

S. R. Thompson, Peru. 
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North Carolina. 
J.^R. Blake, Davidson College. 

New Hampshire. 
Mary M. Gile, Franklin Falls. 

New Jersey. 
Kate S. French, New Brunswick, Minnie Swayze, Trenton, 
Nettie F.Randolph, New Brunswick, Mrs. G. Van Akin, Jersey City. 
Randall Spaulding, Mt. St. Clair, 

New York. 



John J. Anderson, Brooklyn, 
Henry B. Buckham, Buffalo, 
Geo. H. Bemus, Avon, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Bemus, Avon, 
F. N. Bard well, New York, 
N. A Calkins, New York, 
N. T. Clark, Canandaigua, 
Jas. Cruikshank, Brooklyn, 
Edward Danforth, Elmira, 
Nancy Elliott, New York, 

Frank Aborn, Cleveland, 
Mrs. M. Cuscaden, Hiram, 
F. W. Clarke, Cincinnati, 
Alex. Forbes, Cleveland, 
J. H. Grove, Wilmington, 

A. E. Gladding, Hudson, 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, 
C. L. Hotze, Cleveland, 

B. A. Hinsdale, Hiram, 
John Hancock, Dayton, 
J. B. Irvin, Dayton, 

A. B. Johnson, Avondale, 
L. H. Powell, Mt. Gilead, 
John B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, 



Mrs. S. E. Fletcher, Geneseo. 
Neil Gilmour, Albany, 
J. H. Hoose, Cortland, 
Mrs. J. H. Hoose, Cortland, 
Miss F. J. Hubbard, Norwich, 
John Kraus, New York, 
Mrs. John Kraus, New York, 
E. A. Lawrence, New York, 
Wm. J. Milne, Geneseo. 

Ohio. 

C. B. Ruggles, Cincinnati, 
Andrew J. Rickoff, Cleveland, 
Rebecca D. Rickoflf, Cleveland, 
Miss M. Ritson, Columbus, 
J. A. Schmitz, Wooster, 
Chas. S. Smart, Columbus, 
M. C. Stevens, Salem, 
L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, 
H. A. Thompson, Westerville, 
Eli T. Tappan, Gambler, 
Franklin Wood, Marysville, 
W. W. Wallace, Wooster, 
Ida Zerbe, Massillon. 



Pennsylvania. 



W. H. G. Adney, Washington, 
Andrew Burtt, Pittsburgh, 
Edward Brooks, Millersville, 
Geo. P. Beard, Shijipensburg, 
A. P. Flint, Philadelphia, 
Frank Gohen, Philadelphia, 
Milton B. Goff, Pittsburgh, 
M. N. Horton, Franklin, 
J. Hamilton, Center County, 

C. J. Mejerberg, Stockholm. 

Edward S. Joynes, Nashville. 



Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, 

Rose McClear}^ Pittsburgh, 

Rebecca Moore, Philadelphia, 

Jennie Ralston, Pittsburgh, 

W. H. Shelly, York, 

M. B. Sloan, Pittsburgh, 

Martha M. Tompkinson, Harrisbuigh, 

W. E. Wilson, Zelienople. 



Sweden. 



Tennessee. 
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Texas. 
Rev. Jas. R. Malone, Dallas. 

Utah. 
O. H. Riggs, Salt-Lake City. 

Virginia. 
F. P. Dunnington, University of Va. 

West Virginia. 
B. W. Byrne, Wheeling, 
J. G. Blair, Fairmont, 



John P. Bird, La Crosse, 
Geo. Beck, Platte ville, 
Ettie Carle, East Troy, 
D. McGregor, Platteville, 
W. F. Phelps, Whitewater, 



T. M. Marshall, Glenville. 



Wisconsin. 

S. S. Rock wood, Whitewater, 
C. W. Roby, La Crosse, 
W. C. Sawyer, Appleton, 
Miss S. A. Stewart, Milwaukee. 



ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



Aber, D. G., Mo., 
Abernethy, Alonzo, Iowa, 
Aborn, Frank, Ohio, 
Adams, Mrs. Laura, Mich., 
Adney, W. H. G., Pa., 

Baker, Chas. W., Md., 
Baldwin, J., Mo., 
Bardwell, F. N., New York, 
Beals, S. D., Nebraska, 
Beard, Geo. P., Pa., 
Beck, Geo., Wis., 
Bell, Wm. A., Ind.. 
Bellows, C. F. R., Mich., 
Bern us, Geo. H., N. Y., 
Bemus, Mrs. Geo. H., N. Y., 
Bird, John P., Wis., 
Blair, J. G., W. Va., 



A. 

Allan, Wm., Md., 
Allen, S. C, 111., 
Anderson, John J., N. Y., 
Armstrong, A., Iowa. 

B. 

Blake, J. R., N. C, 
Boutelle, Clarence M., Minn., 
Bowman, J. B., Ky., 
Boyden, A. G., Mass., 
Brooks, Edward, Pa., 
Bryan, Rev. Dr., Md., 
Buck, Miss M., 111., 
Buckham, Henry B., N. Y., 
Buckmaster, Miss S. A., Cal., 
Buisson, F., France, , ' 
Burtt, Andrew, Pa., 
Byrne, B. W., W. Va. 
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Calkins, N. A., N. Y., 
Campbell, J. J., Mo., 
Camper, Martin, 0., Md., 
Carle, Ettie, Wis., 
Carr, Ezra S., Cal., 
Chaplain, Alexander, Md., 
Cheney, A. J., 111., 
Cheney, Mrs. A. J., 111., 
Clark, Jas. G., Miss., 
Clark, N. T., N. Y., 
Clarke, F. W., 0., 



Danforth, Edward, N. Y., 
Danforth, Mrs. E. R., 111., 
Danforth, M. Juliet, 111., 
Dickinson, J. W., Mass., 



Eaton, Hon. John, D. C, 
Elliott, Miss Nancy, N. Y., 
Elliott, Wm., Jr., Md., 



Fellows, S. N., Iowa, 
Field, Mrs. A. J., Mich., 
Fletcher, Mrs. S. E., N. Y., 
Flint, A. P., Pa., 

Garnett, Jas. M.. Md., 
Gates, Anna C, Mo., 
Gile, Mary M., N. H., 
Gilman, S. L., Md., 
Gilmour, Neil, N. Y., 



Haddoway, Geo., E., Md., 
Hagar, D. B., Mass., 
Hamilton, A. F., Mo., 
Hamilton, J., Pa., 
Hampton, Miss L. D., Ky., 
Hancock, John, Ohio, 
Harlan, Wm. H., Md., 
Harris, W. T., Mo., 
Hart, A., D. C, 
Henderson, H. A. M., Ky., 
Henkle, W. D., O., 



C. 

Clarke, I. Edward, D. C, 
Cook, 0. S., 111., 
Cornelius, Rev. Saml., Md.,, 
Corridon, James, D. C, 
Cuscaden, Mrs. M., 0., 
Cox, Sheridan, Ind., 
Cox, Mrs. Sheridan, Ind., 
Crapster, Rev. Wm. T., Md.„ 
Crosby, W. E., Iowa, 
Cruikshank, Jas., N..Y.,. 
Curtis, E. B., Mich. 

D. 

Dodd, J. W., Ky., 
Drunett, I. C, CM., 
Dunnington, F. P., Va., 
Dutcher, C. H., Mo. 

E. 

Etter, S. M., 111., 
Evans, T. L., 111. 



F. 

Folwell, Wm. W., Minn.,. 
Forbes, Alex., Ohio., 
French, Kate S., N. J. 

G. 

Gladding, A. E., Ohio., 
Goff, Milton B., Pa., 
Gohen, Frank, Pa., 
Grove, J. H., 0., 
Grumbling, C. W., Iowa. 

H. 

Hewett, Edwin C, 111., 
Hill, Miss Delia, Ark., 
Hill, Geo. W., Ark., 
Hinsdale, B. A., 0., 
Holden, Florence K., Mo., 
Hoose, J. H.. N. Y., 
Hoose, Mrs. J. H., N. Y., 
Horton, M. N., Pa., 
Hotze, C. L., 0., 
Hubbard, Miss F. J., N. Y., 
Hubbard, G. I., Mass* 
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Irvin, J. B., Ohio. 

Johnson, A. B., Ohio, 
Johnson, Warren, Me., 
Jones, E., England, 

Kirby, M., Ky., 
Kraus, John, N. Y., 

Lacy, Chas. Y., Minn., 
Lawrence, E. A., N. Y., 
Laws, Sam'l S., Mo., 

Mallon, B., Ga., 
Malone, Rev. Jas. R., Tex., 
Marble, A. P., Mass., 
Marshall, T. M., W. Va., 
Mayo, A. D., Mass., 
McCleary, Rose, Pa., 
McGhee, J. S., Mo., 
McGregor, D., Wis., 
Mejerberg, C. J., Sweden, 
Miles, M., 111., 

Nash, Mrs. Helen M., 111., 
Nelson, C. K., Md., 

Oldt, F. T., 111., 
Olney, Edward, Mich., 

Palmer, C. B., Neb., 
Peaslee, John B., Ohio, 
Pendleton, E. M., Ga., 
Phelps, W. F., Wis., 

Raddatz, C. F., Md., 
Ralston, Miss Jennie, Pa., 
Randolph, Nettie F., N. J., 
Reddie, Wm., Md., 
Reid, E. F., 111., 
Richards, Z., D. C, 
Richmond, Miss S. E., Md., 
Rickoff, A. J., Ohio, 
Rickotf, Rebecca D., Ohio, 
Riggs, 0. A., Utah, 



I. 



J. 



Jones, J. C, Mich., 
Joynes, E. S., Tenn. 

K. 
Kraus, Mrs. John, N. Y. 

L. 

Lee, Ellen M., Md., 
Luckey, Geo. J., Pa., 
Luckey, W. T., Cal. 

M. 

Miller, Miss R. A., 111. 
Milne, Wm. J., N. Y., 
Mitchell, Jas., Ark., 
Moore, Rebecca, Pa., 
Morey, Chas. A., Minn., 
Moss, Sam'l, Ind., 
Motta, Dr. Philippe da, Brazil,, 
Mudd, Verlinda A., Md., 
Murphy, Anna M., Md» 

N. 

Newell, M. A., Md.,. 
Noyes, Lucy, Mass. 

O. 

Olney, Sarah H., Mich.,, 
Owen, Oliver G., Mich. 

P. 

Pickard, J. L., 111., 
Pickett, J. K., Iowa, 
Powell, L. H., Ohio, 

Ritson, Miss M., Ohio,. 
Roby, C. W., Wis., 
Roberts, J. B., Ind., 
Rockwood, S. S., Wis.,. 
Rogers, C. P., Iowa, 
Rollins, Jas. S., Mo., 
Rounds, C. C, Me., 
Rowland, Addie, Del., 
Rowland, Mary E., Del.» 
Ruggles, C. B., Ohio. 
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Sawyer, W. C, Wis., 
Sayre, Virginia, 111., 
Schmitz, J. Adolph, Ohio, 
Scott, Virginia L., Iowa, 
Seerley, H. H., Iowa, 
Shannon, R. D., Mo., 
Shannon, Mrs. R. D., Mo., 
Shelly, W. H., Pa.. 
Shepherd, Henry E., Md., 
Sherman, M. H., Arizona, 
Sill, J. M. B., Mich., 
Sloan, M. £., Pa., 

Tappan, Eli T., Ohio, 
Tarbell, H. S., Mich., 
Thompson, H. A., Ohio, 

Van Akin, Mrs. G., N. J. 

Wallace, W. W., Ohio, 
Walton, Geo. A., Mass., 
Warfield, J. D., Md., 
White, C. E., Iowa, 
White, E. E., Ind., 
White, Mrs. E. E., Ind., 



S. 

Smith, 0. H., Ind., 
Smart, Chas. S., Ohio, 
Smart, Jas. H., Ind., 
Soldan, Louis, Mo., 
Spaulding, Randall, N. J., 
Stetson, Chas. B., Mass., 
Stetson, J. W. Me., 
Stevens, M. C, Ohio, 
Stewart, Miss S. A., Wis., 
Storke, Mary W., Md., 
Stone, Mrs. M. A., Conn., 
Swayze, Miss Minnie, N. J. 

T. 

Thompson, L. S.. Ohio, 
Thompson, S. R., Neb., 
Tomkinson, Martha M., Pa. 
V. 

W. 

Wilson, J. Ormond, D. 0., 
Wilson, John H., 111., 
Wilson, W. E., Pa., 
Wood, Mrs. E. B., Mich., 
Wood, Franklin, Ohio. 



Z. 



Zerbe, Ida, Ohio. 

Note. — The following names were not reported by the Treasurer. The 
Secretary has received these names and the necessary two-dollar fees since 
the meeting in Baltimore. 

Wm. M. Bristoll, Yankton, Dakota. 

Alex. Hogg, Bryan, Texas. 

John F. Oxtoby, North East, Pa. 

W. G. Williams, Delaware, Ohio. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Proceedingrs for 1876. 

OLD BOARD. 

The Board met July 10, at 8 a. m. at the Carrollton House. After general 
statements had been made by the President, W. F. Phelps, and the Sec- 
retary, W. D. Henkle, the Chair appointed D. B. Hagar, Jas. Cruik- 
SHANK, and H. S. Tarbell, a committee to audit accounts. On motion of 
Dr. Cruikshank, the Secretary was instructed to publish annually the 
list of Life-members. 

S. R. Thompson moved that the Board of Directors recommend to the 
Association to change the Constitution so as to make Life-memberships 
twenty dollars. E. T. Tappan moved that fifty dollars be substituted for 
twenty dollars. After some discussion Mr. Thompson moved the subject 
be referred to President W. F. Phelps, E. T. Tappan, and Jas. Cruik- 
shank. This action resulted in a subsequent change of the Constitution 
and the establishment of the new office of Life-Directorship. 

Dr. Da Motta, of Brazil was introduced to the Board. 

On motion of D. B. Hagar the Secretary was instructed to secure full 
reports of the Proceedings. [He secured from Gen. Eaton a reporter who 
unfortunately was taken sick the first day. Sec] 

On motion of W. T. Harris, the Treasurer was ordered to get full ad- 
dresses of all members, with streets and numbers of those in cities with 
a postal delivery. Adjourned. 

Board met July 11, at Carrollton House at 8 a. m. Dr. Hagar was chosen 
chairman pro tern. 

The Treasurer, A. P. Marrle, made his report, which on motion of E. 
T. Tappan was adopted, and the Treasurer ordered to pay to the Publica- 
tion Committee the balance left in his hands after paying other bills. 
The auditing committee was authorized to report on Treasurer's Account 
to the New Board. Adjourned. 

W. D. Henkle, Secretary, 

NEW BOARD. 

Board met in the East Caf^ of the Academy of Music, President M. A. 
Newell in the Chair. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan, the Secretary was authorized to fill Publi- 
cation Committee. He appointed to serve with him the following named 
gentlemen : — E. T. Tappan, Gambler, Ohio ; S. R. Thompson, Peru, Ne- 
braska ; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; James Cruikshank, 206 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky. 

The Committee was granted full latitude as to mode and manner of 
publication. 

On motion of Dr. Cruikshank, the Secretary was directed to prepare 
subscription lists for use on the excursion boat to Fairhaven, to raise funds 
for the publication of the proceedings at Baltimore. On motion of Prof. 
Tappan the President was directed to appoint a local committee of one 
or more on permanent endowment. 

On motion of W. F. Phelps, applications for places of meeting be left 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

On motion of S. H. White, the President was instructed to secure an 
incorporation and name trustees. Adjourned. 

W. D. Henkle, Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

1875 Dr. 

August 1. To balance from last Treasurer $134 26 

Sep. 20. " Cash receipts at Minneapolis (collected by W. D. 

Henkle.) 255 00 

1876 
July 8. To Membership Fees to date and volumes sold (includ- 
ing $15.00 from S. H. White) 70 51 

" 8. " Cash from W. D. Henkle, fees and volumes sold... 426 40 

" 10. " Volumes sold 24 00 

" 12. " Membership Fees, Baltimore 366 00 

" " " Membership Fees and 2 Volumes 62 00 

$1338 17 

CONTRA Cr. 

1875 

Sept. 20. By C. Hamilton's Note $400 00 

Nov. 29. " Kx press. Postage, and Advertising 8 85 

1876 
July 8. By Postage, Express, and Printing bills at Minneapolis 51 55 
" " " Amount paid W. D. Henkle on account of publica- 
tion for 1875 377 95 

** 10. " Express, Postage, and Telegrams at Baltimore 12 40 

" 12. " Cash paid W. D. Henkle on account of Publication 

Committee 429 17 

" 14. " Balance to New Treasurer 58 25 

$1338 17 
A. P. Marble, Treasurer. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

[copy.] 

The undersigned have examined the foregoing account of the Treasurer 
of the National Educational Association with the vouchers therefor, and 
find the same to be correct. 



James Cruikshank, 1 a^ah.;^^ n^^ 
D. B. Hagar. I ^«<i^t»^g Com. 



VOLUMES UNSOLD. 

The Treasurer, J. Ormond Wilsoi^, Washington, D. C, reported under 
date of Nov. 29, 1876, as in his custody 

Proceedings of 1872 53 volumes 

" '' 1873 228 " 

" 1874 176 " 

** 1875 109 

A few days after the reception of this statement, the Secretary received 
from the Board of Education of St. Louis, Mo., an order for 60 copies of the 
volume for 1875. These he ordered to be sent, thus leaving only 49 vol- 
>umea for 1875, 
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REPORT OF PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

An edition of 1017 copies of the Proceedings of 1875 was published at 

Oost of Printing, Binding, Boxing, Insurance, Freight, etc $761.01 

Received from A. P. Marble, Treasurer $761.01 

The volumes were sent to Washington, D. C, and sent by mail to mem- 
Ibers from that point. About 20 copies were ordered to be sent to editors 
of School Journals ffor notice. The remainder not sold are now in the 
custody of J. Ormond Wilson, of Washington, the Treasurer elected at 
Baltimore. W. D. Henkle, Chairman of Publication Com. 



SECRETARY'S ACCOUNT. 

National Educational Association. Dr. 

To expressage on books from Minneapolis $ 1.20 

" " " box to Baltimore 2.50 

" " from Washington 65 

" postage on programmes 11.63 

" " " letters, cards, and tickets 5.66 

" printing, folding, and stitching 4000 8-page programmes 48.10 

" design for title-page 9.00 

" photo-lithograph out and expressage.. 9.50 

" 600 membership tickets 11.00 

$99.24 
Contra. 

By cash froan Treasurer A. P.3larble $46.11 

Balance due Secretary (W. D. Henkle) 53.13 



REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed to audit the bills of the Secretary for printing 
{Proceedings and other expenses, respectfully report that they have duly 
examined and approved the following : — [here are given tjie above bills 
with a credit of $377.95, all the Treasurer had then paid making the 
amount due the Secretary $482.30 ; he afterwards paid $429.17, making 
the whole amount paid by him $807.12, leaving $53.13 due Secretary as 
nbove]. 

Signed ^ D. B. Hagar, 

James Cruikshank, 
H. S. Tarbell. 
The above accounts do not include Pres. W. F. Phelps's printing bill 
about $30 rendered since the Baltimore meeting. It will appear along 
with other bills and receipts in the next year's report of the Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1876-7. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md., - - President. 

John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio, - First Vice-President. 

W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, - - - Secretary. 

J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C, - - Treasurer. 

[For other Vice-Presidents, and Counsellors see p. 57.] 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

D. C. GiLMAN, Baltimore, Md., - - President. 

E. T. Tappan, Gambler, Ohio, - - Vice-President. 
E. S. JoYNES, Nashville, Tenn., - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

L. H. SoLDAN, St. Louis, Mo., - - President. 

[The Secretary pro temj C. C. Rounds, says he can neither find nor recall 
the names of the Vice-President and Secretary]. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

James CBUiKsnANK, Brooklyn, N. Y., - President. 

H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky., - Vice-President. 

Frank Aborn, Cleveland, Ohio, - - Secretary. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Manly Miles, Champaign, 111., - - President. 

E. M. Pendleton, Athens, Ga., - - Vice-President. 

Chas. Y. Lacy, Minneapolis, Minn., - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

CiiAS. S. Smart, Columbus, Ohio, - - President. 

A. Pickett, Memphis, Tenn., - - Vice-President. 

H. S. Tarbell, East Saginaw, Mich., - - Secretary. 
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Corrections. — On page 48, line 11, change " therefore " to " therefor ; ' * 
in line 15 "Art. 2, of Section IV" should be "Section 2, of Art. IV." 
The mistake was made eitl^er by the Committee or Assistant Sec- 
retary. In line 23, change " drefaying" to "defraying." On p. 189 insert 
" be regarded " after " should*." On p. 77, line 6th from the bottom 
"freely" should be "fully." On p. 84, line 10 "we gained" should be 
"and regained." On p. 88, line 14th from the bottom " 224" should be 
" 244." On p. 89, line 7, " 016 " should be " 116." 
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